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“P J. Conkwright, Jr., one of the outstanding 
present-day designers, deserves the thanks of 
all printers who take pride in their work. In 
Monticello, he has guarded against that over- 
refinement of individual letter characteristics 
so deplorable in many adaptations of classical 
letter forms. While contemporary in feeling, it 
is soundly based on the great principles of the 
past. Monticello is eminently suitable for both 
traditional and contemporary printing.” 


Frep ANTHOENSEN, President 
The Anthoensen Press 
Portland, Maine 


Set in Linotype Monticello and Caston Old Face 


His Work ‘Triumphs 
Through Linotype 


In the last ten years, P. J. Conkwright, 
Jr., medal winning Princeton Univer- 
sity Press typographer, has had more 
books in the AIGA’s “50 best” than 
any other designer. This, in itself, is 
testament to Mr. Conkwright’s uner- 
ring good taste in design. 

Monticello was developed by Lino- 
type with his collaboration. A perfect 
marriage between old style and mod- 
ern faces, Monticello was derived from 
a type cast at Philadelphia in the late 
eighteenth century. In the recutting, 
all the subtle design characteristics of 
the original were retained, while print- 
ability and “color” were improved. 

The taste of P. J. Conkwright, Jr., 
as reflected in pleasant-reading, useful 
Monticello, exemplifies the rich typo- 
graphic resources, both American and 
European, which are at your command 
through Linotype. 








Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. (- LINOTYPE - ) 





Agencies: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco. In Canada: Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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“Ludlow Time Records” 


During the last Graphic Arts Exposition, held in Chicago, 
the Ludlow Company conducted twelve public demonstra- 
tions of display and job composition so that any one could 
see for himself the economies of doing such work the easy 
and time-saving Ludlow way. 

Spectators at the exposition were invited to estimate the 
time actually required to set and make up each job from 
reprint copy, using both single types and the Ludlow. Each 

; job was then set on the Ludlow and made up as a public 

Close-up of “y demonstration of its use for the work in hand. Men well- 

visitors inspecting % known and respected in the printing and publishing field 
wat pteninss served as judges at these public demonstrations. 

r All of these jobs have been included in the 20-page book- 
let (illustrated above) entitled “Ludlow Time Records.” The 
actual time required on the Ludlow for setting, casting and 
make-up is given, and also a detailed description of how 
each job was produced on the Ludlow. The special advan- 
tages of the Ludlow system of display composition on each 
job are clearly and thoroughly explained. 

Send for your free copy of this valuable 20-page booklet 
today. It will enable you to understand how Ludlow helps 
to improve composing room efficiency. 


Ludlow Typogr aph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Karnak family 





This photograph shows one of the important early processes used to make Rising Paper...fine paper at its best! 
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ERK SHIRE THe CREATIVE TEAM 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY advertiser Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
x Charles E. Ferree, Jr., Director of 
recently issued its 105th Annual Report to Sales Promotion & Advertising 


its policyowners. It is an interpretation of agency Jules L. Klein Advertising 


the company’s development and growth, re- designer Marvin Koenigsberg 


flecting a pattern of progress achieved by a 


printer Rich Lithographing Company 


team of insurance leaders. The report was pager Rising’s White 
skillfully prepared by a creative group to Winsted Vellum 
Sub. 28 


project that interesting picture. We are happy 


to be a member of their creative team . . . the 





report was printed on Rising Paper. 





RISING PAPER COMPANY, HOUSATONIC, MASSACHUSETTS. makers OF RISING PARCHMENT (100% RAG BOND) 
RISING BOND (25% RAG) * RISING OPAQUE BOND (25% RAG) * LINE MARQUE WRITING (25% RAG) * NO. 1 INDEX (100% RAG) 
HILLSDALE WEDDING AND BRISTOL (25% RAG) ® WINSTED WEDDING AND BRISTOL * PLATINUM PLATE AND BRISTOL (25% RAG) 
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Some Slogans From Logan 
Editor, The Inland Printer: 
| see by your “Last Word” last month that you 
think the slogan, “It’s Best by Letterpress,” is 
real cute. 
How about: “Better Yet—Try Offset.” Or 
here’s another one: “To Be Sure, Use Gravure.” 
| wonder what | could do with flexography? 
Suppose you take it from here? 
—Jos. R. Heimelfulden, Logan, Tenn. 


(Editorial Assistant’s note: The one | like best is, 
It’s pitho by litho.”) 


Gets Bids on Paper Needs 
Editor, The Inland Printer: 

Yours is a very fine magazine and | enjoy 
each copy very much, 

As a passing comment regarding lower profits 
in the graphic arts, one thing | have done start- 
ing the first of this year that is paying off and 
that | think every printing plant operator should 
do is to get bids from paper supply houses when 
making purchases, and then double check their 
invoices. 

We are a small plant and buy paper in 
10,000-pound lots. | printed a four-part form 
on which | fill in the paper specifications and 
mail copies to six different supply houses. On 
the ones | have mailed so far this year, the 
difference between the lowest and highest price 
has averaged $364, together with getting much 
better service from the supply houses and an 
entirely different attitude from them. 

| think printers can do much to keep the price 
of paper down by putting up more “buyer re- 
sistance” to the increased prices. Too many 


(Turn fo page 4) 
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Manuscripts 

The Inland Printer will accord manuscripts, 
photographs, drawings, etc., courteous atten- 
tion and normal core, but cannot be held 
responsible for unsolicited contributions. Con- 
tributors should keep duplicate copies of all 
material sent in. Address all contributions to 
The Inland Printer, 79 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Iilinois. 


Subscription Rates 


For the United States: one year, $5; two years, 
$8; three years, $10; single copy, 50 cents. For 
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years, $11; single copy, 55 cents. (Canadian 
funds should be sent to The Inland Printer, 
Terminal A, P.O. Box 100, Toronto.) Pan- 
American: one year, $6; two years, $10; three 
years, $15. Foreign: one year, $10; three years, 
$20. og checks or money orders (for foreign) 
Hunter Publishing Corpora- 
tion. pesstens postage stamps not acceptable. 
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J) 17- OR 22INH 
CONTINUOUS FORMS A 


‘ Multiple and 
Continuous 
Business 


PACKER Flexographic press prints one to four 
colors in hairline register 


e Nothing like it for high speed produc- 
tion of continuous type multiple business 
forms. Prints and processes paper in per- 
fect register at speeds up to 800 feet per 
minute 


e Standard 2-color (or 4-color) combi- 
nation press produces either 17” or 22” 
forms and eliminates need for two indivi- 
dua! presses normally required. Packer 
presses can be built in 18”, 24” or 30” 
sizes to cover any multiple width forms re- 
quired. Any quantity of numbering and 
punching units for processing unusually 
small forms can also be furnished. Versa- 
tile mechanism handles cross perforations, 
skip perforations and angle perforations. 
Continuous chain or file hole punching. 


PACKER 


GREEN BAY-WISCONSIN 


e Press also features barrel or straight 
type numbering mechanism which adjusts 
to different weight stocks without ‘‘punch- 
thru’ or offset — and has synchronized 
throw-out device. Machine also features 
PACKER’S exclusive ‘Feather Touch” 
hydraulic control for equalized press im- 
pressions on paper at all times and for 
positive, instant color throw-outs. 


e PACKER forms equipment is also avail- 
able with 3- or 4-color flexographic or 
oil ink presses—or in 

combination. Also with 

center or surface rewind 

or sheeter. Write for 

complete information. 


Dept. IP-57 


Manufacturers of 


“CHAIN-HOLE” 
PUNCH 
Printing and 
Die Cutting 
Equipment 
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(Letters to the Editor began on page 3) 


printers, like myself, have always looked up the 
price in the book and ordered paper, never 
questioning the price with the supplier or get- 
ting prices from other sources. 

—J. B. Sandefer, Sandefer Printing Co., Duncan, 
Okla. 


Advertising Brings Results 


Editor, The Inland Printer: 

Many thanks for the interest shown in our 
letterhead and matching envelope. 

Mr. Frazier has reviewed our work many times 
in the past and we appreciate his many compli- 
ments about it. As | wrote to him once before, 
the real results of our own advertising are in the 
new business that we secure because of it. Right 
now we are ahead of last year in billings. 

We have sent repro proofs of the stationery 
in case you wish to reproduce it. At any time 
in the future you want more information about 
us or our work, please feel free to consult us. 
We are not large, but have increased from a 
three-man operation in 1946 doing about $35,- 
000 to 11 people now and doing about $125,- 
000 this year. We base this on good relations 
with our customers and our drive to produce 
good work and advertising that is diferent from 
the run of the mill. 

—E. John Schmitz, Jr., E. John Schmitz & Sons, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Reading Inland Printer 45 Years! 
Editor, The Inland Printer: 

We thought it would interest you people to 
know that we have been receiving and reading 
your magazine for 45 years without a skip. 
—Mont. Middleton, Middleton Printing Co., 
Waxahachie, Tex. 


Inland Printer and Time Suffice 
Editor, The Inland Printer: 

1 would not be without The Inland Printer, 
and it is “a must” with me. The Inland Printer 
and Time are the only magazines | get. 

| just received the March issue and am espe- 
cially interested in the articles on costs and 
pricing for small printers. Just recently ordered 
two books from your book department—Esti- 
mating for Printers, by Edward Gallaway and 
How to Price Job Printing, by the same author. 

| am also quite interested in the articles on 
costs and time studies on printing by Miss Olive 
Ottaway, the very fine lady secretary of the 
Toronto Graphic Arts Association. 

Business is good here and | expect to grow. 
—Herb Willis, Herb Willis Printing, Ludington, 
Mich. 


Litho Publicity Brings Thanks 
Editor, The Inland Printer: 

At our annual meeting on Feb. 19-20 our 
board of directors passed a resolution officially 
expressing appreciation to you and your pub- 
lication for the publicity given to the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation. 

Please be assured of our gratitude for your 
fine codperation in working with the foundation 
in its efforts for progress in the industry. 

—John F. Perrin, president, LTF, New York City. 
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“Calcofluor’ really put ‘Glow-White’ 
into our new travel booklet !” 


SAYS MR. H. J. LAIRD, MANAGER—SALES PROMOTION, PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


“Am I glad we selected a sparkling white CALCOFLUOR-treated paper for this booklet! Its 
superior whiteness makes type more legible and inviting to read... cartoons are crisper 
and sharper, too. The booklet’s effectiveness as a sales tool has been greatly increased 


through the use of this paper.” 


Now! A sure-fire way to give any message an extra selling punch! 
Just specify papers that contain the “GLow Wurre” brilliance of Catco- 
FLUOR fluorescent dye. These papers sharpen details in your halftones 
... improve legibility of print... provide maximum contrast between 
blacks and whites. 
Papermakers ... printers... package designers... advertising men 
are enthusiastic about CaLcorLuor-treated papers for such jobs as 
Catalogs * Annual Reports ¢* Sales Literature * Manuals 
Business Cards * Folders and Greeting Cards * Programs * Books 
Pamphlets * Labels * Packages * Letterheads * Business Forms 
Specify CaLcorLuor-treated papers when you want a crisp, clean job 
that has selling power and a quality look. Ask your paper jobber for 
samples, or write to Cyanamid for further information. 


*Trademark 





—_CYANAMID — 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
DYES DEPARTMENT 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 





New. York Philadelphia 
Charlotte - Providence - Atlanta « Los Angeles 


+ Chicago + Boston - 


Portland, Oregon 


North American Cyanamid Limited - 
Montreal and Toronto 


Dyes Department 


CALC 




















now...even faster drying! 


IPI Speed King is a newly improved line of 


NEW “SPEED KING” INKS packaged inks for letterpress, thoroughly 

GIVE YOU ALL THESE EXTRAS: tested commercially, precision controlled for 
—_—_—— uniform quality in every can. These inks are 

EXTRA rapid setting, faster drying ideal for ultra fast setting and drying, and 
high finish on coated stocks. Larger loads— 
often full loads—can be run without winding 
or using excess spray. Yet, with proper stock, 





EXTRA press stability and resistance to dryback 
EXTRA high finish on coated stocks 


EXTRA brilliant finish on enamel, Kromekote, Lus- S — : Oy ae > . 
, — Spe g inks give sh. Packe 
sediaes diud CaBdeiel ganers peed King inks give a high finish Packed in 
1 lb. and 5 |b. cans, the line includes the 12 
EXTRA iter ae with ink precision con- colors most popular with printers and Speed 
troted for uniformity King Halftone Black #94. Order now from 








your IPI salesman. 





IPI, IC and Speed King are trademarks of Interchemical Corporation 


INTERCHEMICAL PRINTING INK 


CORPORATION DIVISION 








EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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TO PRINT BOXBOARD, TAKE A GOOD LOOK 












AT THIS COTTRELL 


Cottrell 

five-color 
48x71” rotary 
boxboard press 








One good look at a Cottrell boxboard press will show you 
what it can do in net production—and net profits. 

Look, for instance, at the integrated printing unit, built 
on Cottrell’s common impression principle. This arrangement 
achieves remarkable color fidelity at speeds as high as 7000 
sheets per hour. And look at the double-delivery system, which 
lets you unload the fast-growing printed piles without stopping 
the press. Look, too, at Cottrell’s many other advantages— 
like the rapid register hook system, pneumatic throwoff, and 
quick inking from floor level—that mean much less downtime 
and much faster makeready. 

Above all, look at the number of money-making box printers 
who use Cottrells. 

Cottrell boxboard presses, in 2, 3, 4, and 5-color models, 
are built in three sizes: 36 x 48”, 40 x 59”, and 48 x 71”. For 
the full story on ihooses and whine sheet-fed Cottrell rotary 
letterpresses, check with your nearest Harris-Seybold repre- 


sentative, or write Harris-Seybold Company. 


eacon HARRIS-SEYBOLD 
aoe 4510 East 7ist Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Dresses by Jack Horwitz 


Shoes by Capezto 


Hats by John Fredrics 































AGGENT 
ON 
RUNABILITY 


What a pleasure it is to see a printing paper 
run through a press like a scared rabbit. 
Not all papers will, as you know—only those 
that have runability built into them at the mill. 
In Kimberly-Clark Coated Papers such things 
as dimensional stability, ink receptivity, strength, 
opacity and many other qualities are carefully 
balanced to give you maximum performance. 
Every sheet in every grade is ‘‘engineered’’ to meet 
the demands of today’s modern printing. 
It will pay you to compare Kimberly-Clark 
Printing Papers in any way you choose—including their 
cost. We're as close to you as your nearest distributor. 


*eeeeees 


Everything comes to life 
on Kimberly-Clark Papers 













for Modern Lithography . . . Prentice Offset Enamel 
Lithofect Offset Enamel « Shorewood Coated Offset 
Fontana Dull Coated Offset 






for Modern Letterpress... Hifect Enamel ¢ Crandon 
Enamel ¢ Trufect Coated Book ¢ Multifect Coated Book 


Kimberly Clark 
COATED PRINTING PAPERS &% 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation * Neenah, Wisconsin 









THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING 
CO. — DIVISION MIEHLE-GOSS~-DEXTER, INC., 
mounts stop gripper drive, transfer drums 
and cylinders of its large offset presses on 85 
Timken bearings to keep parts in rigid align- 


ment. 


How 85 TIMKEN’ bearings help roll out 
6,500 IPH—in register 


HIS new 4-color sheet fed off- 

set press, made by the Miehle 
Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company, has to print quality work 
in accurate register—at speeds up 
to 6,500 impressions per hour. To 
maintain accuracy between rotating 
parts at these high speeds, Miehle 
engineers mount the stop gripper 
drive, transfer drums, and cylinders 
of the press on 85 Timken® tapered 
roller bearings. 


Timken bearings maintain shaft 
and cylinder alignment, prevent 
lateral movement. Their tapered 
design enables them to take both 
radial and thrust loads in any com- 
bination. Full line contact between 
rollers and races gives Timken bear- 
ings extra load-carrying capacity. 


And they practically eliminate fric- 
tion by rolling the load. Keep the 
press rolling at high speeds with 
minimum maintenance. 

Timken bearings also cut lubri- 
cation costs to the bone. They hold 
shafts concentric with housings to 
make closures more effective—pre- 
vent oil leakage, keep dirt out. 


Timken bearings are geometri- 
cally designed to give true rolling 
motion, precision manufactured to 
live up to their design. From melt 
shop to final inspection, they must 
meet rigid quality tests. We even 
make our own steel—America’s only 
bearing manufacturer that does. No 
wonder Timken bearings normally 
last the life of the press. 


Specify Timken bearings for all 
the equipment you build or buy. 
And look for the trade-mark “Tim- 
ken” on every bearing. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Cable: ‘“TIMROSCO”. 


This symbol on a product means 
its bearings are the best. 


TI M KE N TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS ROLL THE LOAD 


TRADE-MARK REG. VU. S$. PAT. OFF. 
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This 11” x 17” two-color job press designed for 
the commercial printer turns out 25,000 or 
more salable two-color impressions in one hour. 


This two-color ATF Green Hornet 
prints more than... 4’, miles of paper 
per hour! 


Here’s another ATF first! 

The tremendous speeds and the operating economies of web-fed offset have been 
packed into this 11” x 17” two-color job press designed for the commercial 
printer. The ATF Green Hornet gives you up to: 

25,000 sheets per hour, 112” x 172”.........printed two colors one side 
25,000 sheets per hour, 112” x 1742” printed one color both sides 
50,000 sheets per hour, 82” x 11” printed two colors one side 
50,000 sheets per hour, 82” x 11” printed one color both sides 
25,000 sheets per hour, 82 x 11”.........printed two colors both sides 
The ATF Green Hornet is designed specifically for running 812” x 11” jobs, 
singly or two-up, at speeds far in excess of sheet-fed presses. It finishes the job in 
“one time through” because it feeds from a roll of stock and cuts it into 1144” 


sheets after printing. 


You can print bleed on all four sides, up to 
11” x 17”. You can slit a 17” wide sheet to 
deliver your two-up jobs cut in half. You can 
adjust register in either direction while run- 
ning. You can print two colors on both sides of 
an 814” x 11” job, with ATF’s unique “dou- 
ble-ending” system. 
It’s a real production “whiz,” 

even with its few limitations. 


Get the full story from your ATF Representa- 
tive or Branch Office... or write to 


Better, more profitable printing ... from the most complete line of equipment 


A; AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 





DEPENDABILITY 


To ship 100 lbs. of printed 
matter from New York to 
Chicago costs only $7.50 
. .. from Detroit to Los 


Angeles only $23.10. 


with the greatest dependability in airfreight, American 
serves printers better than any other airline! 





Specify American Airlines Airfreight—the carrier that offers the best assurance of expert handling and 
on-time deliveries. American offers this greater dependability because American leads all other airlines 
in experience, capacity, coverage of key cities and frequency of schedules. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES AIRFREIGHT 


—flies more freight than any other airline in the world 
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“‘Here’s the easy way 
to get into the 


CATALOG SELLING 
BUSINESS” 
















Sells 


because 
it Shows 








Help your salesmen sell catalogs, 
manuals, sales portfolios and other 
big printing jobs with National’s 
“SELECTOR.” It visualizes the cover 
for your customer, shows him the rich, 
quality effects he can get for his money. 
It lets you “‘custom-build” his cover 
right before his eyes. Worth every 
penny of the $25 it costs. 

Write for details about opening a 
direct account and securing a National 
Catalog Cover Selector. 
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@ Samples of 25 rich binding 
materials 
@ Illustrations of all stock 
mechanisms and binder styles 
@ 7 colored stampings on acetate 
sheets to place over various 
bindings to compare different effects 
@ 12 cover panels which show different 
types of stampings: 
Straight Stamping, 1 or 2 colors 
E mbossed and Stamped 
Screened on smooth materials 
Embossed and screened on 
smooth or grained materials 
@ Indexes . . . printed insertable or 
printed — celluloid — leather and 
copper holed reinforced. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Dept. IP-5, Holyoke, Mass. 


Please send information about selling National’s custom designed 


Company.......-- 
pn ee Ere 
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In any business a good impression helps close 
the sale. That’s why, among business execu- 
tives, ATLANTIC BOND is first choice. 


First Choice because— ATLANTIC BOND looks 
better...it’s a whiter, brighter white. It has 
snap and crackle...feels more important. 


First Choice because—ATLANTIC BOND is the 
only paper which shows the substance weight 
as part of its watermark. 


whenever the impression 
counts first 


First Choice because — ATLANTIC BOND is 
better-formed. Impressions take better—look 
more sharp and clean. The “just right” bulk 
and rigidity mean smoother running always. 


Give your message the importance it deserves 
—on ATLANTIC BOND...first in its field in sales. 
Ask your Eastern Corporation Merchant for 
a sample packet, available in white and a wide 
range of colors. 


Atlantic is Ist in sales 


of all 
genuinely watermarked 


bonds 
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STAR PERFORMER 


o * * * * 


This is it! The star performer of small 
cylinder presses . . . for the progressive 
printer who demands top quality, high 
production and profits. Its dependable 
sheet control and unsurpassed inking 
capacity combined with rigid impression 





* 


* * * * 


* * * * * 


and hairline register, enable the Poly to 
compete quality-wise with larger presses. 


Write for “Performance Counts’’ folder 
showing samples of varied jobs run on 
this versatile press. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
1115 Reedsdale St., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 














MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO, OF CANADA LIMITED 
730 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 





WITH A 
CHALLENGE 
PROOF PRESS 


MEET YOUR GROWING NEED 
FOR “REPRO” PROOFS OR 


BETTER PROOFING FACILITIES 


CHALLENGE OFFERS THE BEST ANSWERS 
FOR MOST PROOFING NEEDS 


Challenge Proof Presses offer the best answers to the proofing needs of the average 
printer and for many typographers and engravers. One reason . . . Challenge Proof 
Presses are the “most versatile.” For example, most models take a full 23 inch galley, 
enabling you to do both your “fine” proofing and your general proofing on the same 
press. In addition, they have many special features. The ten different Challenge models 
offer you a variety of sizes and types from which to choose. For example: 


FOR “REPRO" AND OTHER FOR GENERAL PROOFING... 


PRECISION PROOF! EED 
ciIsio NG N s Where a really good press is needed but 


THE NEW GP MODEL is your best buy 

for fast, efficient production of fine “re- 

pro” proofs for 

offset or en- 

gravings, and 

for color proof- 

ing. It offers 

such important 

features as 

“type high” 

bed, power ink- 

ing, automatic 

impression trip, 

automatic gripper release and microm- 
eter front and side guides. 


However, if you also wish to do galley 
proofing, the KP and KA models are your 
best buy. They offer many of these same 
features and are available in both 15 and 
20 inch widths and with a .968 bed. 


CHECK YOUR LOCAL AUTHORIZED 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
Grand Haven, Michigan 


Name 


where hand inking is sufficient, the model 
K is the best choice. 


The Model E offers the lowest cost cylin- 
der-type proof press 

available. It’s the ideal 

press for schools, 

banks, small shops or 

as an auxiliary unit in 

larger plants where 

just “reading” proofs 

are needed. 


The lowest cost unit 

in the Challenge line 

is the Model H, widely 

used by newspapers and small shops for 
rough galley work. It’s available in both 
stand and bench models. 


Get the complete information. 


EQUIPMENT DEALER . . . or write... 











Position 





Company. 


[] Please send me the catalog Address 


of Challenge Proof Presses. 





City State 
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The Fascination of Color 


Can you blame this young fellow for creating such a 
stir? After all, to most grownups color television is much 
more exciting too. 


Color printing is no less exciting in its way. If a story 
calls for a picture, how much better to tell the story with 
all the impact of full color. Whether the picture shows 
a gleaming new refrigerator, the charm of Bermuda, or 
a girl in a silver mink stole, color lends excitement. 


Oxford Papers are used by the best printers and lith- 
ographers. There are 25 different grades for color repro- 
duction. If you would like helpful advice on papers for 
color printing, call your nearby Oxford Merchant, or 
write our nearest office. 
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OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


e Nona 
OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY PAPERS 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17 *% 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1 eo ie 
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This insert is a sample 
of the offset results 
you can gef on 
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OXFORD 
Wescar Offset 


REGULAR FINISH 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 


RIT RASA 


ra 
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\ Fascan OFFSET AND RANGELEY OFFSET (com- 


panion grades manufactured at the West Carrollton and 
Rumford mills, respectively) are bright, white papers of high 
opacity, exceptional strength and ink receptivity. They have 
excellent bond and are free from lint and fuzz. Designed to 
insure maximum performance at high speeds, they are recom- 
mended for fine reproduction of halftones and multicolor 
process work. Wescar and Rangeley Offsets, white, are avail- 
able in both regular (smooth) and vellum finish. Wescar 
Offset, vellum finish, is also available in eight distinctive tints 
— ivory, canary, French gray, tan, green, blue, pink and 
golden yellow. 


WESCAR TEXT is a brilliant white, opaque offset paper in vellum finish 
permitting fine gradations of tone from white to solid black. It reproduces 
details of line drawings, halftones and color process illustrations with 
distinctive fidelity. Wescar Text is a de luxe offset sheet meeting the 
most exacting standards for printing results and press performance. 


CARROLLTON OFFSET is a bright white offset paper of good opacity and 
regular, uniform surface. Free from lint or fuzz, it is carefully manufac- 
tured to give trouble-free press performance. Available in vellum finish, 
Carrollton Offset is recommended for quality offset reproduction at 
moderate cost. 


TWO VALUABLE AIDS: (1) The OxFoRD PAPER smLecToR CHART helps you select the 
right grade of paper for each job. (2) The OXFORD PAPER COST CALCULATOR quickly 
gives the exact cost per 1000 sheets for common weights and sizes of printing papers. 
Ask your nearby Oxford Merchant or write us direct. 


Nation-wide Service 


Through 


Albany, N. Y. . 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho . 
Boston, Mass. . 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Il. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Hartford, Conn. . 


High Point, N. C. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. . 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. . 


New York, N.Y. . : 


Oakland, Calif. . 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pawtucket, R.I. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine . 
Portland, Oregon 
Reno, Nevada 
Richmond, Va. . 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. . 
St. Louis, Mo. . 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. . 


San Jose, Calif. . 
Seattle, Wash. 

South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. . 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. . 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz.. . . 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
York, Pa ‘ 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 
OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17 % 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 


Oxford Merchants 


W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
. Henley Paper Co. 
Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 

‘ The Mudge Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter- Furlong Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
Henley Paper Co. 

" Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 
Marquette Paper Corporation 
Midland Paper Company 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

The Johnston Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

The Cleveland Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
‘Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Henley Paper Co. 

‘Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 

‘ Henley Paper Co. 
MacCollum Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 

¥ . Roach Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Graham Paper Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 

C. H. Robinson Co. 

» Louisville Paper Co. 
"Aliman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co 
Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
<i Graham Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 

; Graham Paper Co. 
Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Kennelly Paper Co., Inc. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Western Paper Co. 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 

‘ . Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox- -Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Brubaker Paper Co. 

General Paper Corp. 

C. H. Robinson Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Cauthorne Paper Co. 

Genesee Valley Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
Mill Brand Papers 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
John Floyd Paper Company 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
The Mudge Paper Co. 
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Because —now there are 9 films in the Kodak PB family 


Now you can do your continuous-tone work on the same stable 
polystyrene base as your line and halftone work. You’re sure of 
close register all the way! 

Meet the PB family ... five in all—they’re made together. . . 
they work together: 


For line and halftone work 

(1 & 2) The new KoDALITH ORTHO PB 
FILM, TyPE 3—coated on a regular 
.005-inch base and a .010-inch-thick 
base. Its Type 3 emulsion gives you 
image quality like you’ve never seen 
before—the ultimate in contrast be- 
tween black and clear areas. And the 
greatest feature of all is its unparal- 
leled exposure and development 
latitude! 


For lateral reversals, etc. 

(3) KopaAk AUTOPOSITIVE PB FILM— 
coated on a .005-inch base, which adds 
the stability of PB to Autopositive’s 
already extensive repertory. As you 


probably know, Autopositive can be 
handled in ordinary room light, freeing 
valuable darkroom space for other 
work. It’s endlessly useful for step- 
and-repeat work of all kinds—lat- 
eral reversals—combinations of type, 
reverse type, and tints. All of these 
can be accomplished on one piece of 
film with the proper sequence of 
exposures. 


For continuous-tone negatives 

and positives 

(4) KopDAK COMMERCIAL PB FILM— 
coated on a .010-inch base. Commer- 
cial PB is ideal for making gravure 
positives and all kinds of continuous- 


For more complete information on the Kodak PB family of films, 
write for your FREE copy of ‘The Kodak PB Family.” Or ask your 
graphic arts dealer to arrange a demonstration with your Kodak tech- 


nical representative. 


Graphic Reproduction 
Sales Division 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


tone photographic copies of art work 
and photographic prints. Its long tone 
range makes it a universal film for 
this kind of work. 


Color separation 

(5) KODAK SEPARATION NEGATIVE PB 
FiLM—coated on a .010-inch base. It 
has long been the standard Kodak 
separation emulsion. But until now it 
has been available only on plates. 
Having this fine emulsion on a highly 
stable film base makes it possible for 
you to obtain register mechanically 
with the Kodak Matrix Film 
Punch and Kodak Register Print- 

ing Frame. 


Text for this advertisement 
was set photographically. 





FIRST GRAND PRIZE: 10-DAY luxury vaco- 
tion trip for two, via Air France Super G 
Constellation; with all expenses peoid, plus 
$300.00 in cash to spend—in Paris! 


SECOND PRIZE: ONE WEEK luxury vaca- 
tion trip for two, via Pan American Super 
G Clipper; with ali expenses paid, plus 
$200.00 in cash to spend—in Bermuda! 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE: ONE WEEK luxury 
vacation trip for two, via Pan American 
Super G Clipper; with all expenses paid, 
plus $200.00 in cash to spend—in Nassau! 


FIVE 4th PRIZES: Each a $500.00 Admiral 
21” Color TV Consolette in blonde oak or 
mahogany. OR (if color reception or service 
is not available where you live), a $500.00 
Admiral 21” (black and white) TV Console 
and High Fidelity Phonograph Combino- 
tion. Blonde oak or mahogany. 


TEN Sth PRIZES: Each a handsome $100 
Waltham wrist watch (ladies’ or men’s) with 
solid 14K yellow gold case. Matching gold 
filled expansion band. 


TEN 6th PRIZES: Each an $89.95 Polaroid 
Camera. Picture size—3%x4%_ inches. 
Take and develop excellent pictures in one 
operation. 


TWENTY-FIVE 7th PRIZES: Each a $39.95 
Admiral Pocket-Size Transistor Radio. Char- 
coal finish. Razor-edge selectivity! 


MONTHLY PRIZES ALSO! 


Fifteen days following the end of each 
month, from May thru September, 4 monthly 
prizes—a Polaroid camera, a Waltham 
watch and two Admiral Transistor radios will 
be awarded to the four best entries in 
that month. 


Here's the golden opportunity you’ve dreamed of . . . for now Sam’! 
Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer 
of rollers, offers YOU (and that one person in the world you’d most 
like to take with you), an all-expense-paid luxury vacation for two 
—in Paris or Bermuda or Nassau. 

You'll travel like a king . . . live like a millionaire! Your ‘“‘magic 
carpet”’ will be the great, sleek, luxury airliner that takes you there. 
You'll be put up at the finest hotels, enjoy the very best deluxe ac- 
commodations and have plenty of extra prize money in your pocket 
to spend! All this can be yours, at NO cost to you, for merely com- 


pleting one simple sentence in plain everyday words. 


HERE'S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO! 


First—write today for an official entry blank, addressing your letter 
to Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., Chicago; or get your official entry 
blank from your nearest Bingham representative—see list of Branches 
below. It’s easy! On entry blank you'll find three incomplete sentences 
about Sam’! Bingham rollers. Complete just one of those sentences 
(any one you choose), and YOU will be in the running for that all- 
expense-paid, luxury vacation in Paris, Bermuda or Nassau—and one 


of fifty other valuable prizes—with an even chance to win! Enter today! 


Read the simple rules and send for your entry blank now! 
© Sam'l Bingham's Son Mfg. Co. 


SAM'L BINGHAM’'S SON MFG. CO. 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Rollers 
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CONTEST RULES 


Contest is open to all persons 21 years of age or over residing in the continental United 
States, who are engaged in the graphic arts industry, including printers and pressmen and 
other users of Bingham rolls; except employees of Sam'!l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., its 
advertising agency and members of their families. 






































WHAT YOU DO is so simple it won't take five minutes of your time. Just complete any 
one, and only one of the following three sentences: 


“I like Sam'! Bingham's dependable Composition Rollers because . . . 


or 
“lL like Sam'! Bingham's new ‘velvet touch’ Shamrock litho roller because. . ."' 
or 
‘lL like Sam'! Bingham's Rollers because .. ."" 


— in 50 words or less. 

You may send in as many entries as you like. All entries received by midnight of the 
last day of each month during the contest period are eligible to win prizes awarded for 
that month and ALSO to win the Grand Prizes to be awarded following Close of Contest 
Contest opens May 1st, 1957 and closes midnight October 31st, 1957. 

But no contestant can win more than one MONTHLY prize. Each entry must be hand 
printed or typed on an official Sam'!| Bingham’s Contest Entry Blank. In the event of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 





Do it easy—remember flowery words or fancy phrases do not count extra. Just give 
your honest opinion of whatever Sam'! Bingham roller you choose to write about—like 
you'd tell it to a friend. A plain simple statement that pops into your head while reading 
this advertisement may take you to Paris, Bermuda or Nassau on an all-expense-paid 
vacation for two. 

An independent Board of Judges will judge all entries for aptness of thought, originality 
and sincerity. Judges’ decisions will be final. Prizes are not transferable nor convertible 
into cash or merchandise. All entries become the property of Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. 
Co. Luxury vacation prizes must be used within one year. 

Write today to Contest Dept. Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., P. O. Box No. 8370, 
Chicago 80, Illinois for your official entry blank, or get yours from a Bingham representative 
at your nearest branch—see list below. No one has a better chance to win than you. 


CHICAGO — Home Office - ATLANTA - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND « DALLAS - DES MOINES - DETROIT - HOUSTON - INDIANAPOLIS - KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY - MILWAUKEE - MINNEAPOLIS - NASHVILLE - OKLAHOMA CITY - PITTSBURGH - ST. LOUIS - SEARCY, ARK. - SPRINGFIELD, 0. 





THE HAMILTON TOOL COMPANY * 900 HANOVER STREET * HAMILTON * OHIO ° 


The six station, snap-out collator 
illustrated is one of our recent 
deliveries. Incorporates Acumeter 
gluing system. Single or double 
stub gluing. Collates, glues, and 
cuts off individual snap-out sets of 
various lengths. Also built in eight, 
ten, twelve, and fourteen station 


sizes. 









































LV bil 
AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED SNAP-OUT COLLATOR 


2550 








OTHER HAMILTON COLLATORS 

ARE NOW OPERATING IN 

THESE REPRESENTATIVE CITIES 

Mobile, Ala. ¢ Little Rock, Ark. © Los Angeles, Calif. © Oakland, Calif. * Hartford, Conn. © Jacksonville, Fla. © Atlanta, Ga. °* 
Chicago, Ill. * Lebanon, Ind. * New Orleans, La. © Baltimore, Md. * Lowell, Mass. * Waltham, Mass. © Detroit, Mich. Sturgis, 
Mich. * Kalamazoo, Mich. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Nevada, Mo. °* Belleville, N. J. © ithaca, N. Y. © New York, N.Y. © 
Cincinnati, O. * Dayton, O. © Hamilton, O. © Mentor, O. © Shelby, O. © Philadelphia, Penna. °¢ York, Penna. * Houston, Tex. 


* Newport News, Va. * Seattle, Wash. * Ottawa, Canada © LaHabana, Cuba * Malakoff, France * Tokyo, Japan * Orebro, Sweden 
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GATHERER 

















GATHERS UP TO 


SETS PER HOUR! 


There’s really only one way to fully appreciate all of the advantages and 
productive ability of the fast Dexter “300” Arm Gatherer and that’s to see it in 
actual operation. But before you do here’s a quick “preview” of a few of its features. 


It’s built on the Unit Construction principle in four-pocket sections, which means you 
can install just the number needed initially and add sections as volume grows, up to 
48 pockets. Lightweight construction in the oscillating gripper arms—where it’s necessary— 
reduces vibration to the minimum which means longer life and consistent accuracy at high 
speeds. And of course, the “300” has speed—up to 8400 signatures or sheets per hour! 


} et 4 


Pas 


There are other features too...many others, all combined to accomplish one objective—fast, efficient 
gathering and more profits for you. But, as mentioned above, the only way to appreciate 
all the advantages is to see the Dexter “300” Gatherer perform. Call your Dexter representative and 
have him arrange a demonstration. And if you want more of a “preview”... 


Write or call today for our descriptive folder 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER, INC. 
219 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 






vouns woosn ey VOUF FeCeptionist 


pieces disclose respect for your prospects, your 
prospects will respect you in return. 

Team up with a GOOD printer. A good 
printer knows how to make all your literature 
look its business best. Call him in at the outset of 
your job. Then he can save you time, effort, and 
money. A good printer takes pride in his craft. 
He does his finest work when you say you want 
a quality job. Chances are he’ll specify Warren’s 
High Standard Printing Papers. Warren papers 
produce top quality printing results. S. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


) printing papers 
make a 
good impression 





{ HIGH STANDARD 





me 
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“OFF AGAIN, ON AGAIN,” =PROFITS 


Established offset customers tell us the new Harris 1414 x 2014” 
turns out more salable sheets per hour than any other press of 
its size. New customers, many just breaking into lithography, 
tell us the same thing. 

Part of the reason is fast makeready, especially on the extra- 
profitable, short-run work for which this versatile newcomer is 
earning its reputation. 

Quick-on, quick-off operation becomes routine with features 
like: 

e Vacuum wheel feeder that handles everything from light- 
weight papers to 80-lb. stock without resetting. 

e Plate clamps of the fastest professional design in this size press 
require only three pin wrench motions to lock plate. Pin 
register plate clamping mechanism is available for use when 
required. 


e Optional 34” capacity high pile feeder model for use particu- 
larly in applications where sheets are delivered directly to a 
conveyor for continuous finishing operations. 

Check with your local Harris-Seybold sales representative to 

see what this fast (up to 7000 IPH) 


“easy” press can do. 
Your copy of the VEW 16-page, 


fully illustrated booklet about this job 


press is available from . . . 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


4510 East 7ist Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


HARRIS. 
. | 
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more with one of the “FIRST FOUR” 
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When shipping slowed down and his costs rose too high Now he puffs on a peacepipe and ships without fuss— 


The Chief hit the warpath with rage in his eye He calls RAILWAY EXPRESS for economy-plus! 





ee set es ee 





No doubt about it, there’s always a big difference when you call 
Railway Express to ship your printed advertising matter. Just 
look at these Railway Express features: 


@ SPECIAL LOW RATES that apply on printed material. 

@ VALUATION COVERAGE without extra charge ($50.00 
on shipments up to 100 lbs.; 50¢ a lb. above that weight). 
FAST, EFFICIENT DELIVERY, based on years of experi- 
ence in speedy, dependable shipping ‘‘know-how.” 

@ NATIONWIDE SERVICE, reaching some 23,000 commu- 
nities in the United States. 


NOW! Railway Express World Thruway Service lets you 
ship to the major countries of the world quickly and 
economically. For more information on domestic and overseas 
service, get in touch with your Railway Express Agent. Remem- 
ber—he’s just a phone call away. 
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The Conde Nast 


Press will achieve 


top quality 


at lower cost 


WITH A 
NEW HOE 
WEB PRESS 


To get the highest quality obtainable — plus 
greater production and lower costs — Condé Nast 
has bought what it found to be the “best de- 
signed and best engineered press for its pur- 
pose.” It’s a Hoe web press that prints up to 5 
colors on each side of the web. On Condé Nast’s 
present two-color, sheet-fed equipment, color 
work necessitates longer press time and running 
paper through the presses four times. The new 
Hoe web press will produce multi-color maga- 
zine signatures much faster and with far less 
handling. 

Features which give Condé Nast outstanding 
quality include: an improved ink distribution 
system, Hoe’s exclusive magazine underside 
lock-up for both single and double page plates, 
automatic impression control, tension regula- 
tion throughout press, hydraulically-taper-fit- 
mounted gears and bearings, and full speed roll 
change device. Its register is controlled by the 
latest electronic equipment. 

This press will produce four-page signatures 
requiring high quality at the high speed of 
1,250 feet per minute or 25,000 signatures per 
hour. This will be unique in the industry. 

These developments typify Hoe’s engineering 
leadership . . . pioneering that constantly sim- 
plifies operation and cuts your printing costs. 
It will pay you to get in touch with Hoe. 


R. &CO,/NC, 


910 East 138 Street - New York 54, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: BOSTON +* CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO 





sheet 


AT SPEEDS UP TO 7000 PER HOUR! 


If you’re getting a lot of jobs which are 6x9” or 82x11” multiples, 
the Miehle 38 Offset will handle both more economically and at a high rate of production. 
Both presses—the Single Color and the Two Color—bleed a full 25x38” sheet. 
Both operate at speeds up to 7000 sheets per hour. 


This alone accounts for the tremendous acceptance of the Miehle 38 Offset...the ideal press 
for the combination plant. Today plants all over the country are realizing its 
many advantages: low, compact design for ease of operation—true rolling cylinders 


for accurate print length—and massive construction for dependability. 


See the Miehle 38, the medium size offset press that will make profits for you. 


Write or call and we will arrange a demonstration near you. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS AND MFG. CO. 


Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 
Chicago 8, Illinois 











This was barely the beginning of Hammermill’s 
45-year advertising campaign to help 
you sell printing » 


With advertisements to show 

the importance of printing— 

in The Saturday Evening Post 
every year since 1912! 





WE’RE STILL DOING IT. Hammermill’s advertis- 

. . ing now appears in 28 national publications includ- 

} ith idea books that sell ing The Saturday Evening Post, Time, Newsweek, 
Business Week, and influential magazines in the 


businessmen on the advertising, office management and banking fields. 


. ° Every year sees new Hammermill advertisements 
USES of printing promoting the printer. Also mailing pieces, design 
kits, idea books. They all help sell printing. They 
help turn “Hammermill’s” acceptance into orders. 
And you can get more of this kind of order-helping 
material from Hammermill than from all other fine 

paper mills. Just ask your Hammermill Agent. 
There’s a way to make Hammermill’s 45 years 
of national advertising work harder for you. That 
is to enroll in the Hammermill Guild of Printers. 
Put this emblem on your door, use the symbol on 
your own mailings and invite buyers to come to 
you for their business printing on Hammermill 

papers. No cost, no obligation. Ask your 


With mailing preces and Hammermill salesman to enroll you. 
design kits to use in building 
your sales of business printing 








NEMAYeO TRU-TAC ROLLER 
































Dayco Color Separator 





The Dayco Color Separator (only 
mechanical color separator made) 
eliminates expensive roller-cutting, 
drastically reduces make-ready time 
and press time. Lets you print sev- 
eral colors— one time through the 
press— with splits as marrow as 
144” and no color mixing. 












IMPROVES PRINTING 


Dayco Fountain Divider 


Ideal for split color and all other 
fountain uses, the Dayco Fountain 
Divider is absolutely leakproof, 
quickly installed, easily adjusted and 
cleaned. It is sturdily constructed for 
years of economical service. Fully 
Guaranteed. 
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FOUR WAYS! 


TRU-TAC COMPOUND GIVES NEW 
DAYCO LETTERPRESS ROLLER... 


1. Superior ink stability 

2. Resistance to glazing and slicking 
3. Faster, easier wash-up 

4. Maintains quality to end of run 


This entirely new letterpress roller—the Dayco Tru-Tac— is different 
from any other roller. You'll see the difference the moment you test 
its velvety touch and “just right” tack. 

And here is the truly outstanding difference in Dayco Tru-Tac Rollers. 
Actual field testing in many plants and under a variety of printing condi- 
tions showed the Tru-Tac stayed on the form position many times longer 
without exhibiting the slightest indication of slick or glaze. 

This amazing resistance to glaze is built into every Dayco Tru-Tac 
Roller through special compounds. 

Dayco Tru-Tac Rollers have greater stability under year-round condi- 
tions . . . lower ink absorption . . . and are easier to wash-up. 

For better quality in every impression and longer trouble-free roller 
life, use new Dayco Trw-Tac Rollers in the form position. And, be sure 
to specify them as original equipment on your new presses. If you'd like 
further information ask your Dayton representative about Dayco Tru-Tac 
Rollers the next time he calls or write The Dayton Rubber Company, 
Dayco Division, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


*Tru-Tac is a name given to a special compound discovered 
by the Dayco Research staff and used exclusively in Dayco 
Rollers. It deters slickness and glazing. It also greatly improves 
ink stability and provides low absorption and low extraction 

. . thus eases wash-ups while improving printing qualities. 


© D. R. 1957 














YOU CAN RESERVE AIR FREIGHT SPACE 
ON ANY FLIGHT IN THIS TIMETABLE 
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On United, you can reserve Air Freight space the same way 


you reserve passenger space—and on any of 900 daily flights! Examples of United’s Air Freight rates 


The same United timetable you use to get places  CHICAGOtoCLEVELAND .......... oT oe 
quickly and comfortably can be used to schedule large sur vot an OETRONT  ............« 88 
or small Air Freight shipments (from pounds to tons). DENVERtoOMAHA...............s. 6.42 

Air Freight moves on all United flights. And United SEATTLE to LOS ANGELES ......-+5242+. 980 
will reserve space for your shipment on whatever flight PHILADELPHIA toPORTLAND.......... . 24.15 
you select. SAN FRANCISCO toBOSTON .......... . 27.00 


This is called “Reserved Air Freight.” It’s United’s *These are the rates for many commodities. They are often lower for larger ship- 
way of handing Ale Freight chipmeats wth lth SS Oe eee eet 
: é t % pments. 
speed, frequency and schedule dependability of regu- 
lar passenger service. In fact, United will even pick 
up and deliver your shipment. 
To guarantee the space you need on the flight you 
want, you simply call United’s local Air Freight office 
three hours or more before flight time. They'll clear 
and hold the space for you. 
No other airline does so much to make shipping so 
fast, so easy, so dependable. And at rates you'll find 
pleasantly surprising. 


Baltimore 
Washington, D. C. 


Door-to-door service 


SHIP FAST...SHIP SURE... SHIP EASY UNITED 


For service, information, or free Air Freight booklet, call the nearest United Air Lines Representative 
or write Cargo Sales Division, United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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YOU 
THE PRINTER 
AND YOUR 


“Uchoosa PAPER MERCHANT 


ARE A TEAM! 


Your Nekoosa Paper Merchant is helpful in many ways. 

He knows your requirements... carries a large stock of papers 
in his warehouse... saves you storage space. He quickly 
supplies you with samples and dummies. Most important of all, 
his thorough knowledge of papers is at your service at all times. 


Nekoosa Bond @ Nekoosa Ledger ® Nekoosa Duplicator ® Nekoosa Mimeo 
Nekoosa Manifold @ Nekoosa Offset © Nekoosa Opaque 
Nekoosa Master-Lucent @® and companion ARDOR Papers. 





KLUGE PRESSES 


cost least to own! 


Kluges cost /east to own of any 
printing press because they are 
built that way. There’s no com- 
promise with quality! Kluge will 
spend more to build a press that 
will cost you Jess to buy and less 
to maintain than any other print- 


ing press. 


Men with platen press know-how 
design the Kluge and it’s manu- 
factured with the greatest preci- 
sion possible. Only the best equip- 
ment is used . . . used exclusively 
for manufacturing platen printing 
presses. All parts are hand fitted 
by specialists. The importance of 
precision machined and fitted parts 
can't be overemphasized. IT’S AN 
OBSESSION WITH KLUGE. 


Cut your costs and increase your 
PROFITS with a KLUGE AUTO- 
MATIC PLATEN PRESS. 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, INC. 


SAINT PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 


With 10 branches serving you for 
more than 37 years: Detroit, St. 
Louis, Chicago, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Atlanta, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Dallas—and: 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, LTD. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 











“‘That low estimate cinched 
the order for me, Bob!”’ 


“‘Good thing we quoted on 
Modern Gloss, Ed!”’ 





@ Quality is still all important. But cost is a 
mighty big factor with most customers, too. The 
fact is, you need both to successfully compete for 
orders today! That’s why so many leading printers 
are quoting high quality, low cost Consolidated 
Enamel Printing Papers. 

When the job calls for a quality letterpress 
enamel in a medium price grade, it’s just good 
sense to quote on Consolidated MODERN GLOSS. 
You save from $25 to $40 per ton compared to 
other enamels of equal quality. As a result you 
quote lower and actually make more profit! 

You get substantial savings with other grades 
of Consolidated Enamels for letterpress and off- 
set. But you never sacrifice quality or press per- 
formance! Over two million tons have given 
outstanding results for leading printers and blue 
chip companies the nation over. 








Try this! Powerful Consolidated advertising is 
pre-selling many of your customers. The next step 
is up to you! Next time you’re running a job, ask 
your Consolidated merchant for free trial sheets. 
Compare performance, results and costs with the 
paper you are using — regardless of coating method ! 
It’s the best way we know of proving the out- 
standing value of Consolidated Enamels. 


onokdatete 
ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS 


acomplete line for letterpress and offset printing 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER AND PAPER COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES: 135 S. LA SALLE ST.* CHICAGO 3, ILL 
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KNOW YOUR PRINTER BETTER 
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PRINTERS: 


Something holding you back 
from air conditioning? 


J INSTALLATION ? 


Now General Electric makes Air Conditioning 
practical for any office or printing plant 


Today, every businessman can have air conditioning— 
without encountering the usual installation headaches. 
General Electric Packaged Air Conditioners provide in- 
stallation without costly alterations, shutdowns or seri- 
ous interruption—and without large initial outlay. One 
unit will serve an average office...for larger areas and 
plants, economical, convenient installations are provided 


by General Electric Zone-by-Zone Air Conditioning. 
General Electric Units eliminate space problems, too. 
Ceiling-mounted models use no floor space—floor-mounted 
units may be stationed away from space being served. 
See your General Electric Air Conditioning Contractor. 
General Electric Commercial and Industrial Air Condi- 
tioning Department, 5 Lawrence Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


You don’t pay extra for these General Electric advantages: 








EXPERT 
ADVICE 


Years of experience 
on all types of instal- 
lations — from neigh- 
borhood shops to 
large office build- 
ings and factories. 





BUDGET 
PAYMENTS 


You can take up to 3 
years to pay. Longer, 
more flexible terms 
on larger installa- 
tions available. 





9-YEAR 
WARRANTY 


General Electric's 
Warranty covers 
parts and labor on 
the vital sealed cool- 
ing system for 5 years. 





COMPLETE 
LINE 


Ceiling-mounted units, water- 
cooled, in3, 5and 7/2 tonca- 
pacities. Air-cooled in 3 and 
5 tons. Floor-mounted units: 
3, 5, 72, 10 and 15 tons. 
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Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 








STAYS AS FLAT AS UNGUMMED STOCK! 
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Smoothest-running gummed papers you ever printed! 



















NEW 


Outstanding advantages “ON-THE-LEVEL”® 


of DAVAC © 
Adhesive Label Papers! : om - e 2 oom 


* Sake wekeniar aah eames” ADHESIVE LABEL PAPERS 
— gives you excellent printing 
reproduction; uses less ink, 


® Trouble-free Storage — Stays flat, Here are adhesive-coated papers that really stay flat! DAVAC 
will not curl or block under wide i 
a: i cara and humidity will not curl even under relative humidities of 70% and more. 


© Permits longer press rons — DAAC DAVAC defies pressroom conditions . . . feeds, prints, delivers, 


labels can be printed well ahead, 


and safely stored jogs, perforates, and die-cuts as easily as ungummed stock. 


° ae eu at satin Take advantage of the time-saving, cost-cutting features of 
cooneh perl ove hehe pga DAVAC on your label printing jobs. You’ll find it’s the smoothest- 
. Naive your eutemate.qat sncetbee- isaac er label stock you pi printed. inoess DAVAC seg 
Cuts down on waste, shapes readily tributor is listed on the back of this insert. Ask him for full details. 


and sticks better to a wide range 
of surfaces, 


For dramatic proof of DAVAC’s “stay-flat” feature, leave on a 
flat surface with a sample of your present pregummed label 
paper. Where ordinary stock curls, DAVAC doesn’t. 


This insert is printed on 607% CIS Litho Davac (S). 





40 Years of Creative Packaging 






... And DAVAG gives you Fine Quality Printing 


on the Adhesive Side! 





NOTICE THE CLARITY AND 
SHARPNESS YOU CAN GET ON 
DAVAC ADHESIVE COATING 


YOU CAN ORDER DAVAC, OR GET 
SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FROM 
YOUR DAVAC DISTRIBUTOR 


LISTED HERE. 


AKRON, OHIO 
Millcraft Paper Company 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Sloan Paper Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Whitaker Paper Company 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Whitaker Paper Company 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Sloan Paper Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
John Carter Company 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 
Dillard Paper Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 

CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
Copco Papers, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte Paper Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Bradner Smith and Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Dwight Bros. Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Whitaker Paper Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Alling and Cory Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Millcraft Paper Company 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Palmetto Paper Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


John Carter and Company, Inc. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Whitaker Paper Company 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Millcraft Paper Company 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Taylor Martin Papers, Inc. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
John Carter and Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Indiana Paper Company 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson Paper Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Paper Company 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Millcraft Paper Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Carpenter Paper Company 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Dillard Paper Company 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Roach Paper Company 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
Etex Paper Company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Rowland Paper Company 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
Macon Paper Company 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Tayloe Paper Company 


MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 
Newell Paper Company 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Everglade Paper Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Dwight Bros. Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Partin Paper Company 


MUNROE, LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
John Carter Company 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
D and W Paper Company, Inc. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Central Paper Company 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
American Paper Exports 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Harry Elish Paper Company 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


George W. Millar and Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Whitaker Paper Company 


OGDEN, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Central Paper Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rhodes Paper Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Whiting Patterson Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Alling and Cory Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Whitaker Paper Company 


POCATELLO, IDAHO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Carter Rice and Company 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
John Carter and Company, Inc, 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh Paper Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Richmond Paper Company 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Dillard Paper Company 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Acme Paper Company 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
The Atlantic Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
West Coast Paper Company 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

Independent Paper Company 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

Alling and Cory Company 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

Allied Paper Company, Inc. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 

Capital Paper Company 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 

Tampa Paper Company 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS 

Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 

Millcraft Paper Company 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 

Carpenter Paper Company 
TYLER, TEXAS 

Etex Paper Company 
TYLER, TEXAS 

Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 

Alling and Cory Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Whitaker Paper Company 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Whiting-Patterson Company 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
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PAPERS 
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NORTHWEST 


Mountie 
Northwest 
Nortex White 
Nortex Buff 
Nortex Gray 
Nortex Ivory 
Carlton 


Northwest Ultrawhite Opaque 
Northwest Velopaque Text 
Northwest Velopaque Cover 
Mountie Text 

Mountie Offset 

Northwest Bond 

Northwest Ledger 
Northwest Mimeo Bond 
Northwest Duplicator 
Northwest Index Bristol 
Northwest Post Card 
Mountie E. F. Book 

Mountie Eggshell Book 
Carlton Bond 

Carlton Mimeograph 
Carlton Ledger 

Carlton Duplicator 

North Star Writing 
Non-Fading Poster 

Map Bond 


ENVELOPE 
PAPERS 


Papeteries 
Drawing 
Adding Machine 
Register 

Lining 

Gumming 

Raw Stock 

Cup Paper 
Tablet 


CONVERTING 
PAPERS 
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NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY, Cloquet, Minnesota 





NEWSLETTER 


UP-TO-DATE BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST TO MANAGEMENT IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Economists See Good 
Year, No Softening 


House to OK Postal Rate 
Boost; Senate Doubtful 


Summerfield’s 3rd-Class 
Embargo Angers ATCMU 


Summerfield Asks ICC 
For 4th-Class Hike 


Congress Talks Tax Cuts 
But No Action As Yet 


Four-Day Week Coming 


How's YOUR business? Economists say first half year looks 
good by now...whole year good...not as much of boom 

@s previous years but high plateau of business... 

no signs of softening in second half. 








Postal rate boost of $462-million appears to have little 
if any prospect of Congressional approval. House Committee 
now in closed session after hearings marked by hostilities 
to opponents. Again as last year, House passage seems 
assured but no final Senate action expected. Senate Comm. 
so far has not considered rates, giving priority to policy 
study based on Citizens Advisory Council report that main 
Post Office function is public service not profit making. 

















Postmaster General Summerfield's nationwide mail embargo 
stirred Associated Third Class Mail Users to file suit to 
test its legality. Judge had to make no decision because 
embargo was lifted when Summerfield got funds he needed. 
But look for ATCMU to take same step again if necessary. 








Fourth-class postage, not covered in rate boost bill, may 
go up...Summerfield asked Interstate Commerce Commission 
for increase to insure enough revenue to pay costs. He 
mentioned "other reformations" which might mean changes in 
parcel post sizes and weights. 








With election year not far ahead, both Democratic and 
Republican Congressional leaders talk tax reductions. Major 
relief depends upon extent of budget cuts and on revenue 
from heavy April 15 tax payments. Democrats would make 
lower taxes effective Jan. 1 "if possible"...Republicans 
"soon as practicable." If cuts can be made, they'll mostly 
benefit individuals but may give business some relief. 











Four-day week for printers? Not now, but may in not too 
distant future. Auto workers getting ready to ask for it. 
Bellwether for other unions. Watch for it in your unions 
a@ year or two from now...perhaps. 











(Over) 
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73% Printing Machinery 
Now Over 25 Years Old 


Paper Orders Smaller; 
Prices Being Shaved 


D & B Report Indicates 
Executives Still Cheery 


Allied Paper Reports 
‘Rather Rough Quarter’ 


Extra Vacation Time 
Promoting Goodwill 


New Mead Affiliate 


Sales Dip 11% But 
Predicts Good Year 


(Continued) 


73% of all printing machinery now operating is over 25 
years old, survey by Chicago printing equipment firm shows; 
87% of equipment sold today is for automatic operation; 83% 
of buyers purchase larger equipment for plant expansion; 
93% of buyers purchase for greater production; 37% of press 
equipment installed establishes combination plant; 63% of 
all equipment now being sold is for multicolor printing. 











Paper orders getting smaller and prices are being shaved. 
Seems to be plenty of paper now for printers...some 
mills cutting capacity a little. Paperboard capacity is 
up...profits being squeezed to boost sales. Too much 
wastepaper...prices much below peaks. Big supply of 
newsprint now but Canadian firms still increase prices. 














New Dun & Bradstreet report says executives expecting 
increase over year ago in third-quarter sales were more 
than five times as numerous as those expecting decrease. 








Optimistic but not quite as cheery as survey for second 
quarter when "ups" outnumbered "downs" more than 12 to 1. 





"Rather rough first quarter," said Allied Paper Co. to its 
stockholders late last month. Although sales increased 
substantially, business dropped off about 15%, officials 
said. Shareholders approved merger of Allied-Albany Corp. 
with Allied Paper, effective Sept. 30. 











Has your company worked out vacations yet? Many companies, 
not necessarily printers, giving employees additional time 
off to reward them for improved productivity, perfect 
attendance, other factors. New trend to build goodwill 
among employees. 











Mead Paper Co. shareholders have approved affiliation of 
Atlanta Paper Co. with Mead and acquisition of Industrial 
Container & Paper Corp. by Jackson Box Co., Mead subsidiary. 








First quarter earnings of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. showed 
11% dip from 1956...sales revenue was $9.8 million, 

about same as 1955. President John E. Alexander said 

"we believe business will remain good..." 
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Whether you are small or large printer, here's 


YOUR BLUEPRINT 


For More Profitable Sales 


First of Two Articles 


By Mendel Segal 


No doubt each of you can give many 
reasons why a given blueprint for profit- 
able sales won’t fit your specifications; but 
a blueprint can be modified to suit your 
requirements if you really want to do it! 

So, I ask that you consider my points 
from a positive viewpoint. Even if they 
strike you as being somewhat controver- 
sial or impractical in your case, try some 
brainstorming to see if possibly parts can 
be adapted to help you. 

While my points may pertain more to 
medium and small plants rather than to 
the larger production plants, I do feel that 
no matter what the plant size, many of 
the problems are identical—they just vary 
in degrees. 


Real Need for Sales Program 

The first consideration is to establish 
the fact there is a dire need for a real and 
operating sales program in every plant. 
To emphasize its importance, I’d like to 
point out some of the reasons for this 
need. 

Point 1. The technological and pro- 
duction developments during the last ten 
years have been phenomenal. Yet, I be- 
lieve the next ten years will show even 
greater progress. 

With this increased production capac- 
ity, how can we expect to keep the presses 
rolling unless we have a sufficient num- 
ber of capable salesmen to help do the 
job? After all, there is a limit as to how 
much any ome man can do, and there is 
already a great shortage of selling ability. 

So what will happen if we make large 
capital expenditures and lack the man- 
power to sell the productive capacities? 
One handicap for my message is that most 
printers seem to be busy. On the other 
hand, that could be an advantage because 
that should eliminate the excuse that you 
can’t afford a sales program. 

Point 2. As you know, the majority 
of printing plants have 50 or fewer em- 


ployees. The average of all plants is said 
to be 15 employees. Usually, they are re- 
ferred to as “one-man executive plants.” 
Probably that man is you. 

What would happen to such a plant if 
the one-man executive should become a 
victim of the recent fad of heart attacks 
which requires from four to eight weeks 
of recuperation? Or what happens when 
he gets a little older and is faced with 
competition from younger and more ag- 
gressive salesmen? Finally, what happens 
if he should pass on? 

This type of business has security only 
as long as this one person is active. Many 
a forced sale could be avoided, and many 
regular incomes for survivors could be 
provided by a little forethought and plan- 
ning during the successful eras of a busi- 
ness. What are the chances of perpetu- 
ating the operation of your plant? 

Point 3. There are many questions that 
should be asked of a one-man operation. 
While he may be doing a fine job, is it 
possible that he could do even a better 
job if he didn’t try to do all the work 
himself? How much is he shortening his 


sive salesmen because he can’t service his 
accounts properly? These are just a few 
questions. You can add many others. 

Point 4. If the one-man executive could 
find a little free time, how much more 
valuable could he be to his company if he 
just brainstormed about new ways to cre- 
ate new business? 

As an example, look at the tremendous 
new market that someone created by sub- 
stituting paper cartons for milk bottles. 
Look at the amazing volume of work 
created in the packaging industry. 


Create Your Own Specialty 

Do you have time to analyze your own 
business to see what is the most profitable 
business for you? Could you create your 
own specialty fields? 

I could go on and on showing the weak- 
nesses of one or two men’s limitations of 
selling ability, but these should be enough 
to spark your thinking as to the short- 
sightedness of not accepting the need for 
help and start doing something about it! 

Let’s assume you may agree; you may 
admit it is needed, but now you throw out 








@ There is need for real and operating sales program in every printing plant 


@ If you really want to get more sales, you can modify this plan to suit YOU 





life by continuing to do two or three 
men’s work? Is his profit the result of his 
being the salesman, production man and 
several other department heads? 

Even though he is making progress, 
how much faster progress could he make 
if he had extra people to help him? As a 
result of this overload of work, is he leav- 
ing the door wide open to more aggres- 


your excuses. I’ve heard many comments 
like: 
“I’ve tried to get men and can’t.” 
“T’ve tried several but they failed.” 
“The younger generation is stupid, 
only interested in how much money, how 
little work, and how soon they can retire.” 
“Can't find anyone to do it as well as 
I can.” 
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Segal Is Author of Book on Selling Printing 


“I need someone now, can’t wait until 
they learn.” 

“J don’t have the time to train anyone.” 

“T can’t afford a sales program.” 

By comparison, let’s analyze what's 
happening with production personnel. 
How much do you figure it costs to train 
a journeyman? Are you blinded by the 
fact that you start him at a low rate and 
think you're getting some production in 
return for his salary? Have you stopped 
to consider the lost time of your super- 
visors while he is training or explaining? 
Have you considered the slowdown in 
production of his work? Have you con- 
sidered the jobs he has spoiled, or do you 
have a way of knowing? 

I could give other areas of thought, but 
the point is that during the four- to six- 
year period it's costing you money to 
train; the trouble is, you see only the hour 
rate and you don’t see the total cost. 

Yes, you’re spending plenty of money 
on production training, but when you see 
the dollars you spend for a sales trainee 
for six months, you get panicky and say 
you can’t afford it! Yet, do you have 
enough sales talent to insure employment 
for the people you are training? 


Spend Money to Develop Salesmen 

You should accept the need for spend- 
ing money to develop salesmen. During 
the years you’ve waited, hoping a good 
man would come along, you could have 
been training some good men. Above all, 
it is an investment for future security just 
as your insurance is. 

Some of you may be thinking, “Sounds 
good for him; he can afford it, but I can’t.” 
During one of the earlier stages of our 
growth, I heard someone point out the 
savings that could be had through a cen- 
tral purchasing department. I said to my- 
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MENDEL SEGAL, author of the recent book, 
How to Sell Printing Creatively, is manager 
and partner in the Stein Printing Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. Part of his responsibility is sales manage- 
ment. He has been with Stein 26 years, begin- 
ning as a part-time employee while still in high 
school. When he graduated from Emory Univer- 
sity in 1935, he joined the company full time 
and within eight years rose to plant superin- 
tendent, then company manager and partner. 
He is a member and was twice president of 
Printing Industry of Atlanta; treasurer of the 
Union Employees Section of Printing Industry of 
America; board member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Photo-Lithographers, and on the edu- 
cation committee of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation. He is also a member of the Atlanta 
Ad Club, Craftsmen, Sales Executives Club, Art 
Directors Club, and Phi Sigma Epsilon, national 
honorary sales fraternity. This article and its 
continuation next month are based on a talk 
of his at recent Chicago PIA sales conference. 


self, “Sounds good for him, but it will cost 
me a $5,000 salary. I can’t afford it.” 

The idea stuck in my mind, however, 
and even though I felt we couldn’t afford 
it, I decided to try it. During the first year, 
the man not only saved more than his 
actual salary, but he made more time 
available for the salesmen to sell. The 
ganging of purchases resulted in lower 
paper rates; the analysis of supplies we 
used and a purchase of six months’ or a 
year’s supply at half the rate are just a 
few examples of the savings. 


Finding Key to Extra Profits 

The PIA ratio studies prove that the 
majority of printers aren’t doing a satis- 
factory job profitwise. It is possible that 
if we had some relief from a ten-hour or 
more a day schedule, we may be able to 
find the key to the extra four or five per 
cent profit we believe we should have. 

The purpose of these comments is 
merely to awaken your thinking to see 
the possibilities which might help you do 
a better job easier and more profitably 
with a stronger sales force. Possibly it 
may be the basis of helping to increase 
the profits in our ratio studies back to 
where they were ten years ago. Good ex- 
ecutive material can be developed by men 
who are salesminded, and two or more 
heads are always better than one. 

Since business does seem to be good 
generally, now is the time to spend money 
on building sales personnel because Uncle 
Sam is footing part of the bill. By invest- 
ing now, you'll possibly be able to ward 
off a drop in volume later. If you wait 
until it drops off, you'll certainly find 
more real excuses why you can’t afford it. 
And, if you develop more sales ability, it 
may mean growth at a faster pace. It takes 
people to do a bigger and better job. The 


only way to plan for sales in the future is 
to invest now in a sales training program. 

So don’t try to find reasons why you 
can’t afford to train salesmen. Instead, 
realize the seriousness, and make up your 
mind you'll have to do it the long, hard 
and seemingly costly way. In my opinion, 
if you want to grow, it isn’t a question of 
if you can afford it; it’s a question of if 
you can afford not to do it. 


Just What Is “Creative” Selling? 

To my knowledge, there is no clear 
understanding of the word “creative” with 
respect to selling. For the want of some- 
thing to go on, we have established two 
basic interpretations: 

1. Creative selling is the creation of an 
idea, plan or use which can help a cus- 
tomer or prospect in his business. In this 
case, the idea or use was mot requested by 
the customer, but through an idea of the 
creative salesman, a printed piece or 
pieces resulted. Sometimes the idea may 
be completely new; in other cases it may 
have been considered in the past but not 
used. It could also be a new adaptation 
of a previously unsuccessful idea or use. 

2. Selling Creatively. There are three 
parts in this group: 

First occurs when a customer or pros- 
pect suggests an idea or need, and the 
salesman recommends the solution. There 
are also cases in which the customer sub- 
mits his idea and the salesman adapts it 
with improvements. 

Second, selling creatively can occur 
when, through alterations in the specifica- 
tions submitted by a customer which best 
suits his equipment, or by supplementing 
added features, the salesman is able to 
convert a normally competitive job out 
of strict price competition. 

Third, when a salesman sells a normal 
competitive job at a higher price on the 
basis of intangible benefits. 

Now for the $64,000 question. You 
may say, “OK, I see the need. I am willing 
to invest the money. Now tell me how 
to do it, but remember I don’t have much 
time to devote to it, and I doubt if I can 
find someone as good as I am.” 

When I first accepted the responsibil- 
ity of training men, I quickly discovered 
I just didn’t know how. I did pretty well 
as a salesman, but didn’t know how to 
convey that certain something that makes 
one man sell while another can’t. I am 
frank to admit that I don’t have all the 
answers, but we have learned a little, 
enough to give us the confidence, that it 
can be done and the challenge to try to 
do better. 

First of all, you must get the right 
philosophical attitude about selling. No 
doubt many of you will not agree with 
some of my ideas on selling. That's good 
because it may result in a better idea if we 
pursue the pros and cons. 

I feel strongly that too many people 
get into sales through circumstances and 
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events, rather than as a planned career. 
The qualifications for a good salesman 
are many, and while many good salesmen 
have been developed, it has been more by 
chance than plan. 

Through the efforts of organizations 
such as the Sales Executive Clubs, which 
sponsor essay contests in high schools, and 
the efforts of the PIA sales program, we 
are making some progress. But it’s slow 
and, in my opinion, not specific enough. 
High school students should be encour- 
aged to accept printing sales as a most 
lucrative profession so that they may se- 
lect courses in psychology, human rela- 
tions, advertising, marketing, business 
management, etc., as part of their cur- 
riculum. This would not only help deter- 
mine very early if sales is what they want, 
but it would also help shorten the train- 
ing time. 


Salesmen Can Be Developed 

I don’t believe men are born as sales- 
men. I think they can be developed. Her- 
bert Casson, a British business writer, 
once said: In the last ten generations, you 
have had 1,024 ancestors; in the last 20 
generations you've had 1,048,576 an- 
cestors. So you needn’t worry about what's 
been born in you. There’s plenty of every- 
thing—good and bad! 

There are certain basic fundamentals 
in selling which can be learned just as in 
any other professional field. I believe that 
selling is a science that can be learned just 
as any other profession. Doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, etc., spend years in college, 
then enter the field as novices. Yet, many 
are gullible enough to think that in our 
industry a man can become a salesman in 
a few months. It can’t be done. Surely, 
there are some exceptions such as the guy 
who marries a rich customer, or one of 
those exceptional windfalls, but they are 
the exceptions rather than the rule. 

Many seem to think that if we train a 
man technically, he should be able to suc- 
ceed in selling. I have seen many failures 
caused by too much technical talk. Surely, 
technical knowledge és a requirement of a 
good salesman, but it is only ome part. 
The technical knowledge is an asset only 
if the salesman can use that knowledge to 
show the customer how it benefits him. 

Even though there are many books on 
selling available, there is yet much to be 
desired. Almost every book outlines the 
procedures which are necessary, but not 
many tell specifically how to do it. Just 
telling a trainee to “ask for the order” is 
not enough. We must be able to tell him 
how, tell him what he should say and 
what to do. 

I shall try to highlight the steps which 
I believe can be the basis of a successful 
sales training program. 

First, you must select your trainees 
carefully. While I believe in aptitude test- 
ing to a degree, I am also guided by other 
important factors. The trainee must, 


above all, want to make selling his career, 
realize that it’s a long, tough road and be 
willing to work hard. He must agree to 
attend night school if necessary, be will- 
ing to take courses in speaking, or human 
relations or any other needed subject. He 
must be willing to read and study outside 
the usual working hours. He must agree 
to work on the shortcomings that develop 
during his training, whatever they may be. 

I believe he should also have some 
education which relates to the end use of 
the product he wishes to sell. For example, 
we select college graduates who have 
majored in advertising, since we like cre- 
ative selling. If I were a business forms 
printer, I would select someone who ma- 
jored in accounting. I would rather gam- 
ble on teaching him the technical infor- 
mation needed rathersthan discover:that 
he doesn’t understand and appreciate the 
end use of the printed products he tries 
to sell. 

We have no set amount of salary as a 
policy. When I select a trainee, I explain 
that he must prepare himself for at least 
a two-year training program, or possibly 
longer. 

I get him to talk with his wife and 
decide on a budget which they feel they 
can get by on. If I want him, and he wants 
the opportunity, we negotiate the salary. 
It has varied from $70 to $95 per week, 
depending on the person and his needs. 


The first six months is a trial period, 
after which time we both reserve the right 
to stop or continue for the rest of our 
agreed minimum time. When he de- 
velops to the point that he can support 
himself on his earned commissions, we 
start with a clean slate and he works strict- 
ly on commission against a draw. 

In a maximum of five years, he should 
be selling over $100,000 worth of print- 
ing he has developed. So far we have suc- 
ceeded in this objective. I hope we can 
continue to do so. With improvements in 
our program, we hope to reduce the train- 
ing period time needed. 

Second, you must have a basic outline 
for sales training. PIA has a good manual. 
There is another manual on the market 
which might also be used. It’s called, How 
to Sell Printing Creatively. Whatever 
your choice, you must have a definite pro- 
gram to follow and a text to study. 


Regular Meetings Required 

Third, you must hold regular meetings. 
The excuse of not having enough time 
cannot be accepted. If need be, evenings 
or Saturday mornings must be used. But 
regular meetings on regular schedules are 
a basic requirement. 

The regularity and length of time de- 
pends on the rate of progress you want. 
We've tried a little of everything: one 

(Turn to page 108) 




















“Now let's try these glasses and see how you like it on orange stock.” 




















A new building of modern stone facings and with windows on three sides gives the Victoria Press Limited of Montreal, Canada, an atmosphere of efficiency 


How Victoria Press Improved Job Efficiency 


@ Canadian printing company boosts employee morale and production by means of well-planned plant 


@ Spaciousness keynotes equipment arrangement in new building which has provisions for expansion 


In moving to larger quarters, the Vic- 
toria Press Limited of Montreal, Canada, 
has effected a marked improvement in the 
job efficiency of its 50 employees. This is 
not surprising when it is realized that the 
same equipment and number of workers 
were jammed in a previous plant of one- 
quarter the size of the new building. 

Other benefits followed the move from 
the center of Montreal to the city’s out- 
skirts at 5151 Rue de la Savane. Spacious 
parking facilities enable many employees 
to drive to work. Employees also soon 
learned that by avoiding the heavily 
traveled downtown area they could reach 
the new premises quicker and easier than 
before. Not one employee was lost be- 
cause of the move. 


The new building permitted the equip- 
ment to be widely spaced for clear access 
to convenient aisles for moving stock. The 
spaciousness thus created greatly eases the 
housekeeping chores and results in an ex- 
ceptionally clean plant. So much pride is 
taken in cleanliness that the employees 
are now wearing white smocks. 

Of one-floor construction, the new 12,- 
000-square-foot building has natural 
light on three sides, and is supplemented 
by strip fluorescent lighting running the 
length of the plant. Construction is such 
that two floors may be added later for 
expansion. A full basement, which houses 
the heating plant and is at present rented 
out, offers further space possibilities. Land 
is also available adjacent to the building. 


Offices occupy approximately 2,500 
square feet and are separated from the 
plant by a concrete wall which has been 
soundproofed with acoustic tile. In this 
area are the receptionist, estimator, execu- 
tive office and the bookkeeping, sales, art, 
and production departments. Consultants 
were utilized in planning the color scheme 
throughout the building to give both the 
offices and the plant a bright, attractive 
scheme which makes for pleasant working 
conditions. 

Work flow is arranged so that when 
jobs come from the production depart- 
ment they move in a straight line through 
the various departments to the shipping 
area at the far end of the building. There 
a large overhead shipping door opens to 
a truck-level platform. Because of the 
wide aisles, the superintendent sitting at 
one end of the plant has a clear view of 
the entire area. 

Practically all of the machinery is new. 
Major equipment in the composing room 
includes an Intertype, while the press- 
rooms feature two platen hand presses 
(an 8x12 and a 10x15), two 14x20 
Miehle Verticals, a 20x26 Miller Simplex, 





Working in the wood-paneled executive office of 
the Victoria Press are Joseph Goodson, seated, 
the firm’s founder, and his son, Jack Goodson, 
who with his father’s guidance manages print- 
ing company’s activities. Roominess and modern 
furnishings set pace which is followed in plant 
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Straight-line job flow is facilitated by the arrangement of equipment, location of storage areas, 
and the wide aisles. The location of the superintendent's desk affords a clear view of entire plant 


a 26x40 Warfdale, and in the offset sec- ship in England. For several years, he was responsibility of management is in the 

tion, two 10x14 Multiliths, two 17%4x a director of the Montreal Employing hands of his son, Jack. 

2214 Harris presses and a 22x34 Mann Printers’ Association. With the enlarged facilities, the Vic- 

press. Though Mr. Goodson is in semiretire- toria Press looks to still greater efficiency. 
The offset platemaking department has ment, he still lends a guiding hand to the The firm stresses the creative aspect of 

a Robertson camera, a nuArc vacuum running of the Victoria Press. The major printing and has won many awards. 


printing frame, while a plate whirler is on 
order. A completely equipped darkroom 
is adjacent to the platemaking section. 

Equipment in the bindery includes two 
Baum folding machines—22x28 and 19x 
25; a Lawson 38-inch cutter; a Rosback 
19-inch, pin-hole perforator; a Challenge 
punch; a four-station Rosback Auto- 
Stitcher, a Morrison Perfection 34-inch 
stitcher; a Champion 14-inch stitcher; 
and various glueing, tipping, and plastic 
binding units. 

The Victoria Press was founded 38 
years ago. The move to the new plant 
followed 22 years in one location—the 
Forum Building in downtown Montreal. 
The firm was established by Joseph Good- 
son, who served his printing apprentice- 
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Pictured above is the linecasting section of the composing room; below, left, is the folding and cutting area of the bindery, and right, is the offset pressroom 
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ow Production and Sales 
ivisions Can Work Together 


® Management has tried forced co-operation without lasting success 


®@ Here’s how printing company in Washington, D.C., solved problem 


By Willard E. Brown 


In the relations between the production 
and sales departments, there are many 
contradictions. Some of the disagreements 
seem too deep to be resolved by any means 
except replacement of existing personnel. 
Others, from the viewpoint of a disinter- 
ested bystander, seem childish. 

Part of the problem is caused by those 
who remember the day when production 
had the virtue of simplicity. Orders, as 
they were received, were handed over to 
the foreman or even to the journeyman 
to be handled as best they could. Selling 
was simple and uncomplicated by hard 
competition. 

The trend toward central production 
control systems, starting in the thirties, 
changed all this. Sales forces were begin- 
ning to take on new importance. Manage- 
ment began to think of the plant as a 
single unit, or did it? 

There seems to be ample proof that if 
such thoughts did occur they were not 
turned into actions. Instead of the two 
departments being welded together with 
a common purpose, the relationship ac- 
tually deteriorated into open conflict. The 
heads of the departments found them- 
selves not knowing each other. 

The problem boils down to one of de- 
veloping understanding between the two 
opposing views of sales and production. 

One of the surest ways to meet this 
need is to establish a basic policy that can 
be accepted without reservations by both 
parties. 

Certainly one of the things that should 
be made crystal clear is the reason for the 
company’s existence. 


Company Must Make Profit 

There is only one reason for a company 
to exist. That reason is to make a profit 
for its investors. If you think about this 
for a moment, you will agree. Take away 
the profits, and a company cannot exist. 
So any goals, aims or values to be achieved 
by the firm must take into consideration 
this fundamental aim. All planning must 
start with the profit need firmly in mind. 

There are a number of people who are 
directly affected by the policy of the com- 
pany. Most important are the customers 
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and the production employees. The reac- 
tion of these groups to the company’s 
policy controls its ability to make a profit. 

Thus, while profit is the primary means 
of existence of an enterprise, profit itself 
is dependent upon the acceptance of the 
company by its employees and customers. 

What can we do to gain such accept- 
ance? It has been said that the salesman is 
the eyes and ears of the plant. If that is so, 
and I believe it is, then he should be able 
to define what the customers’ desires are, 
the kind and quality of work to be pro- 
duced, the schedules to be met, and the 
exact specifications of each job to be pro- 
duced. Anything that is not clear to him 
should be straightened out before it 
reaches the plant. 


Human Relations Important 

Sales and production management, or 
the owner if he is both, have long tried by 
devious technical systems to force codper- 
ation between plant men and the sales 
force. The real organization problems are 
more often things in the feeling role than 
they are things in the material role. We 
believe from our experience that 90 per 
cent of any executive’s time is spent with 
human problems and less than ten per 
cent with technical know-how. Dealing 
with the technical side of an organization, 
therefore, as a starting point, is trying to 
cure the patient by treating the symptoms. 

There appears to be unanimous agree- 
ment on the part of those who have 
studied the small business scene that man- 
agement—or rather, lack of it—is the 
basic problem from which all other prob- 
lems proceed and of which they are the 
symptoms. The Dun & Bradstreet classi- 
fication of business failures has shown for 
many years that the causes are predomi- 
nantly attributable to poor management 
rather than to technical inadequacies. 

Many owners of smaller businesses are 
so busy operating them that they have no 
time to administer. A president who runs 
his own production or sales department, 
rather than let his department head run 
it, is often the man who has no time for 
administration. This means that if he does 
not plan, there are no plans. There are 
only crises. 


WILLARD E. BROWN is assistant vice-president 
of Judd & Detwiler, Inc., Washington, D.C. He 
joined Judd & Detwiler in 1927 and worked in 
various plant jobs until he was appointed pro- 
duction manager in 1937. He remained in that 
position until 1942 when he served as Printing 
Procurement Officer in the Adjutant General's 
Department for three and a half years. He re- 
turned to Judd’s as a salesman in October of 
1945 and in 1953 was elected to the manage- 
ment council as assistant vice-president. Mr. 
Brown has taught printing fundamentals and 
foreman management for the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Washington. He is a member of the 
Printing Industry of America Committee for 
Human Relations Training and is chairman of 
the Graphic Arts Education Committee. The ma- 
terial for this article was adapted from a talk 
which Mr. Brown gave at the recent Printing In- 
dustry of America Sales Conference in Chicago. 


The problem is too often complicated 
by a chief executive who leans toward 
sales or production. This will place him 
in the position of being the prosecuting 
attorney and jury of any decision that 
must be handed down. 

A first requisite then, is that the pro- 
duction and sales management be on an 
equal level and that the immediate su- 
perior of both be impartial. It must be 
clearly understood that decisions reached 
by him, after hearing both sides, will be 
based on what is in the best interests of 
the company. 

The sales manager must be familiar 
with, and have an understanding of, the 
problems of the production department. 
The production manager must have suff- 
cient contact with customers to give him 
a continuing feel of the market. 

All salesmen should be given a period 
of training in the production department 
and production personnel should be ex- 
posed to the sales office. 

Management will recognize that sales 
and production functions are of equal 
importance to the company. Neither 
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group should become the “sacred cows” 
of the organization. 

All areas of possible friction should be 
carefully studied. Wherever it is found 
that friction may develop, steps should be 
taken to prevent any possible trouble. 

All promises should be jointly arrived 
at by the heads of both departments. Many 
plants have found the following to be 
danger areas: (1) the salesman contacting 
foreman, (2) customers contacting plant, 
and (3) priority accounts. 

In a great many plants throughout the 
country, plant management is everybody’s 
business. The sales force handles its own 
orders, does its own buying of artwork, 
paper, plates, and composition, and seeks 
to get the work through the shop by per- 
sonal contact with foremen. Under such 
conditions the foremen are in real control 
of production, subject, of course, to the 
rank and persuasiveness of the salesmen 
who bring the work to them. 

In a service business like commercial 
printing, this system does have certain ad- 
vantages. There is a maximum of personal 
attention by salesmen and the kind of 
finger-tip customer contact that goes with 
it. There is also apt to be a minimum of 
paper work, but this is by no means a net 
gain because it must be overcome by in- 
creased oral communication. 

These advantages, however, are more 
than offset by the virtual absence of con- 
trol. There is no top management picture, 
except perhaps an intuitive one, of what 
the plant will be doing next week, what 
commitments have been made, what con- 
flicts are involved, or who promised what 
to whom. Under such conditions, every 
job tends to be a crisis and the life of the 
plant superintendent is visibly shortened 
by conflicting burdens placed upon him. 

There are those who are convinced that 
general commercial plants are different, 
that they have to have the kind of intimate 
salesman operation that has just been de- 
scribed. This may be true in some areas 
but not in the organization for production 
and sales management. 


Expediting Exceptional Job 

Production and sales coéperation can- 
not result if everyone is scheduling, every- 
one routing, everyone dispatching, and 
with everyone up to his ears in expediting. 
Expediting is the ever-present symptom 
of poor management, the wasteful process 
of personally conducting each job through 
the plant, the inevitable result of no cen- 
tral control. Expediting should be used 
for the exceptional job and exceptional 
bottleneck; it should never be the every- 
day approach to the problem. 

The purpose of both sales and produc- 
tion is to satisfy the customer’s wishes. 
There must be positive actions taken if 
any cooperation is to be attained. 

The sales manager has an obligation to 
bring to management’s attention any plant 
condition that is detrimental to sales. 


In our plant we hold a meeting once a 
week with top management. The produc- 
tion and sales managers bring any prob- 
lems they may have to this meeting. 

Periodically, a customer is invited to 
speak at one of our foremen’s meetings. 
He discusses with our foremen problems 
that are inherent in his printing jobs. 

Good customer relations are the neces- 
sary foundation for any successful sales 
efforts. Customer relations involve such 
things as planning, quality, delivery 
schedules, customer requests for informa- 
tion, settlement of complaints, fair prices 
and product literature. 

The customer looks for quick and ade- 
quate response to his requests for infor- 
mation whether they are of a technical 
nature, or concern large matters or small 
ones. To him a request for information is 
always significant and important. 

The customer looks for a sense of fair, 
prompt, and complete adjustment of com- 
plaints. He is inclined to resent the ap- 
proach of first trying to prove him wrong, 
or to alibi to procrastinate. 

The customer looks naturally for the 
best delivery obtainable, but even more 





important, he looks for validity of de- 
livery promises, for this permits him to 
conduct his operations on a known and 
prearranged basis. 

The customer looks for a product that 
will fit his needs and do the job he wants 
done. He looks for quality in the product 
and will not countenance a high percent- 
age of defects. 

Considerable time and effort must be 
spent to explain to production and sales 
personnel that the customer is the boss. 
This approach can be used to build a 
purpose into an organization. We feel 
that such an approach will help to over- 
come the jealousies between departments. 
When sales increase, credit should be 
given to all. This sharing of a common 
goal will codrdinate sales and production. 
An objective should be set and each one 
should share equally the rewards for 
reaching this objective. 

This plan can work only if top manage- 
ment wants it to succeed. From the owner 
or general manager must come the in- 
spiration and policies. This requires a 
carefully planned program, a program 
arrived at by careful thought. 
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“| don’t have any literature, but if you'll glance over your shoulder . . . 
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Cost Problems for Small Printer 


No. 7 


Time Analysis Is First Step 
To Profits for Small Shop 


@ Every shop needs information for costing, production, estimating 


@ Time sheet analysis can point out discrepancies in production 


By Olive A. Ottaway* 


In the last few articles we have dealt 
with “double duty records” and in so 
doing have assembled the major current 
expense items for each month. In this 
group of items were included wages cover- 
ing both chargeable and nonchargeable 
time, and we dealt with it in part. Be- 
cause of the great importance of this fac- 
tor there are many bypaths which should 
be referred to and in which the current 
expense items did not give us sufficient 
space to stress. 

Therefore, through the subject title of 
this month’s article and points which fol- 
low, we are endeavoring to convey to the 
fullest measure the importance of research 
in time factors to determine where profit 
savings may be made, in addition to those 
mentioned last month. 

Frequently, we are consulted on the 
problems which can arise from inaccu- 
rate information being posted by em- 
ployees, and are asked, “Whose responsi- 
bility is this?” Naturally, it depends upon 
the size of the plant as to where the re- 
sponsibility is pegged. 

In a small shop the plant owner some- 
times leaves this to his girl “Friday” who 
does all the Office Joe jobs, including the 
estimating and the costing, and therefore 
instructs the new employee on what is 
required and why. 


Owner Must Know Basic Elements 

On the other hand, in a small shop the 
owner himself may feel it is sufficiently 
important for him to give the details of 
what must be filled in and why, provided 
that he himself knows the basic elements 
of costing and does not conclude that be- 
cause a press is available eight hours a 
day, it is productive for that entire time. 
Or again, the head compositor or the 
superintendent may give the newcomer 
details of timekeeping for job recording. 


*Miss Ottaway is the executive secretary of the 
Toronto Graphic Arts Association and is author 
of the recent book, Costs for Printers, available 
through The Inland Printer Book Department 
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Then in the larger plants there are de- 
partment heads, many of whom are 
charged with the detail of seeing that 
records are kept, even if it may be simpli- 
fied (or complicated) by mechanical de- 
vices. Supervisors, too, sometimes have 
this duty as a contributing factor to fur- 
nishing adequate help in their individual 
departments. Or again it may be done by 
the superintendent's office or the produc- 
tion office. 


It's One Person's Responsibility 

Thus, in every firm, be it large or small, 
it should be one person’s responsibility to 
see that accurate information is given for 
every purpose. Only in this way can accu- 
rate information for costing, production 
and estimating purposes be assured. 

Next, we come to another important 
factor which cannot be dealt with until 
after responsibility has been assigned. 

There are many jobs in the graphic arts 
industry which could be performed in at 
least one-third or one-half the present 
time if those who are expected to perform 
them were properly instructed in the rea- 
son, the need, and the end use of their 
particular part in the job. 

Fortunately, through supervisory train- 
ing programs some of this is being cor- 
rected, but not sufficient emphasis is laid 
upon the value of fact finding and fact 
recording records. 

Recently, in lecturing on this particular 
phase to a group of supervisors, I noted 
that the interest in listening and in the 
participation period was so great that I 
felt I was bringing food to the hungry. 

For many, this record keeping and 
checking of records had been an irksome 
duty forced upon them by company policy 
but which had no rhyme or reason. It was 
like illuminating a dark room by pressing 
an electric button to see the awakened 
interest as I showed them the many pos- 
sibilities which employee time sheets held 
to help supervisors with their job of 
front-line management. 

The result: the members of this group 
returned to their respective firms with a 


new purpose—that of sharing their new- 
found knowledge with the staff for whom 
they were partially responsible. Such 
group members could not adequately have 
trained others unless they themselves 
knew and understood the importance of 
such records. 

Who are the better instructed in time 
recording—employees of the large or of 
the small plant? 

This is a good question which might 

e well for a printing plant owner to 
study, and ascertain the conditions in his 
individual plant. Why? Because firms of 
all types and sizes experience difficulty in 
conveying the proper instruction to as- 
sure accurate recording. Perhaps the more 
pertinent question should be, “Who is 
the better instructor—the large plant su- 
pervisor or the small shop owner?” 

To both questions we reply, “It depends 
upon the measure of interest and knowl- 
edge that the instructor has, be he owner 
or supervisor.” It goes back to the adage 
that one cannot teach until he has been 
taught, or until he has grasped the sig- 
nificance of the end use of the system or 
product. 

The recording of figures and facts (be 
they by mechanical device or penned) 
sometimes can be monotonous. If, how- 
ever, the person or persons working at 
them retains a lively interest in their ulti- 
mate use, then they can become a creative 
force for the building of the business. 

A small plant owner may find himself 
in a preferred position to a large plant 
owner in that he is generally closer to all 
elements of the business—and this can 
be particularly helpful costwise. The small 

(Turn to page 106) 


Next Month... 


% Coming up for the June /P is the 
story of how one printer goes about 
selecting the publications he wants 
to print, how he determines whether 
or not they are likely to make a profit 
for him. Every printer, large and 
small, is always looking for more 
sales; don’t fail to read Part II of 
Mendel Segal’s “Your Blueprint for 
More Profitable Sales.” How printers 
are improving their profit percentage 
from a production standpoint will be 
discussed in another article. Puzzled 
about how to keep your collections up 
to date? Watch for some devices and 
methods for doing it. Any litho plant 
wants to sell more business; read 
about how one Illinois plant does it 
regularly. How another new printing 
plant licked its production problems 
with a new building, new machinery, 
new methods is the subject of another 
major feature. Olive Ottaway will 
continue her series on “Costs for 
Small Printers.” So will J. L. Frazier 
in his series on “Modern Type Dis- 
play.” The departments are loaded 
with interesting how-to-do-it material. 
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Society of Typographic Arts 30th Annual 
Exhibition of Design in Chicago Printing 


The 30th Annual Exhibition of Design 
in Chicago Printing, sponsored by the So- 
ciety of Typographic Arts, is on display at 
the Art Institute of Chicago from April 
19 until May 26. 

The 102 pieces in the exhibit survived 
a day-long search for original and stimu- 
lating visual conceptions by the three 
judges: Lou Dorfsman, advertising direc- 
tor of CBS Radio; Herb Lubalin, art di- 
rector of Sudler & Hennessey, New York, 
and Robert Robison, head of the design 
and illustration department, School of 
Fine Arts, Washington U., St. Louis. 

They examined nearly 1,000 entries 
and only those pieces getting at least two 
affirmative votes are in the select few. A 
certificate of excellence has been awarded 
each piece. 

In summing up their reactions, the 
judges expressed some regret at the lack 
of real surprises, which they believed was 
also characteristic of the current New 
York shows. They found the top Chicago 


advertising reflected the growing employ- 
ment of the tricks and techniques con- 
sidered startlingly original just a season 
or SO ago. 

The 102 pieces will be reproduced in 
the first issue of STA Year. 








1. Newspaper ad, Newest Port of Call. De- 
signed by Marcelline Miller for Marshall Field & 
Co. Printing by Chicago American. 

2. Left, top: Book, Young Eye Seeing. De- 
signed, illustrated by Everett McNear. Printing 
by D. F. Keller Co. Middle: Book, Practice in 
Modern English. Designed by Ray Martin for 
Scott, Foresman. Printing by George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co. Bottom: Booklet, Munising Bond 
Swatch Book. Designed by Morton Goldsholl for 
Kimberly-Clark. Printing by Hillison & Etten Co. 
Right, top: Catalog, Surrealism and its Affinities. 
Designed by Suzette M. Zurcher for Art Institute 
of Chicago. Printing by Meriden Gravure Co., 
Meriden, Conn. Middle: Catalog, Louis Sullivan. 
Designed by Suzette M. Zurcher for the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. Printing by Hillison & Etten 
Co. Bottom: Catalog, Institute of Design. De- 
signed by Hap Smith for Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. Printing by Hillison & Etten Co. 

3. Broadside, From Simple Insomnia. Designed 
by Carl Regehr and George Suyeoka for Abbott 
Laboratories. Printing by Runkle-Thompson-Ko- 
vats, Inc. 

4. Calendar, Summer ‘56. Designed by Carl 
Regehr for the Veritone Co. Printing by Veri- 
tone Co. 

5. Top, left: Barn and Silo. Designed by Archie 
Schrom for Fin ‘n Feather Farm, Inc. Printing by 
Archie Schrom & Co. Right: Bath Set, gift towel 
box. Designed by Nugent-Graham Studio for 
Sears Roebuck & Co. Printing by Paper Package 
Co. Second from top, right: Go Gay. Designed 
by Morton Goldsholl and Zeke Ziner for Helene 
Curtis Industries. Printing by Green Bay Box Co. 
Middle row, left: Johnson’s Wax, Glade. De- 
signed by Bruce Beck for S. C. Johnson & Son. 
Printing by Western Lithography Co. Center: 
Finger-Tip Towel Carton. Designed by James 
Axeman for Sears Roebuck & Co. Printing by W. 
C. Ritchie and Co. Right: Selsun Sample. De- 
signed by Ed Bedno for Abbott Laboratories. 
Printing by Acme Box. Bottom: Rolf’s. Designed 
by Henry Roberts for Amity Leather Products Co. 
Printing by Wetzel Brothers, Milwaukee. 

6. Montgomery Ward's Paints, Oils, Brush. De- 
signed by Dave Chapman Industrial Design staff 
for Montgomery Ward & Co. Composition by 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Inc. Various printers. 


Society of Typographic Arts jurymen are Herbert 
Lubalin (I. to r.), Louis Dorfsman, Robt. Robison 
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How Correct Word Spacing 
Of Display Type Pays Off 


® Spacing must necessarily vary between normal and condensed types 


@ Uniform appearance is matter of character width, not of point size 


By M. F. McGrew 


Much poor spacing is the result of re- 
lating the amount of space between words 
to the height or point size of the type, in- 
stead of to its width. The common rule, 
and unfortunately the only rule that many 
compositors know, is to use three-to-em 
spaces in lower case lines, and nut quads 
in cap lines. This rule works well for the 
average, normal-width face, but the ex- 
amples here show the fallacy of applying 
it to narrow and wide faces as well. 

In the left-hand column, all the lines 
are set with “standard” spacing, even 
though in different point sizes the charac- 
ter widths average just about the same. 
Obviously, the Franklin Gothic Wide is 
too closely spaced, while the condensed 
gothics and Trafton are too widely spaced. 
(In fairness to the comps., we must say 
that most would reduce the spacing in 
Trafton, but few would make any allow- 
ance for the other faces.) 

In the right-hand column, the same 
actual amount of spacing has been used 


in all lines, regardless of the relation to 
point size. The lines have a much more 
uniform appearance, indicating that spac- 
ing is strictly a matter of character width, 
not of height or point size. 

The more careful compositors of course 
have always known this to be true, and 
have made allowances. But there does not 
seem to be any rule in the matter; these 
allowances are a matter of personal “feel” 
for the type, and usually amount simply 
to going to four-to-em spaces for narrow 
or long-descender types, and to en quads 
for very wide faces. 

Careful study leads to the following 
formula: 

Word space= 2% per cent or 1/40 of 
alphabet length 
Theoretically, this should work for any 
face—large or small, condensed or ex- 
tended, light or heavy, roman or script. 
Exceptions might be made for very small 
or very narrow faces, which might be 
spaced slightly more, and for very large 
or wide faces, which could stand just a 

little less. 


M. F. McGREW became fascinated with type and 
printing at an early age, probably inherited 
indirectly as his dad was an architect with a 
specialty of inscriptional lettering. He saved 
his money and bought a little hand press before 
he entered high school. Later, he worked in the 
composing rooms of several Pittsburgh print 
shops. He attended Carnegie Tech’s Department 
of Printing (now School of Printing Management) 
and operated his own commercial shop for three 
years. Then, he worked as layout and production 
man in a large shop for ten years. He was ap- 
pointed type director in 1952 for Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh advertising and 
public relations agency. During the past year, he 
has been president of the Pittsburgh Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen of which he has been 
a member for 20 years. His articles have ap- 
peared in The Inland Printer and Advertising 
Requirements. 


“Normal” spacing, on left, is contrasted with adjusted spacing according to formula. Faces used are 12 pt. Venus Bold Extended, 14 pt. Franklin Gothic Wide, 
18 pt. Century Schoolbook Bold, 18 pt. Franklin Gothic Cond., 30 pt. Franklin Gothic Extra Cond., 30 pt. Alternate Gothic No. 1, and 48 pt. Trafton Script 


WORD SPACE BASED ON WIDTH 


word space based on width 


word space based on width 


WORD SPACE BASED ON WID 
word space based on wid 


WORD SPACE BASED ON W 


owned — | Cl W 
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WORD SPACE BASED ON WIDTH 


word space based on widtl 


word space based on widtl 


WORD SPACE BASED ON WID! 
word space based on widt 


WORD SPACE BASED ON WIDTI 
blond space Oe Ge 
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Accompanying table below shows the 
ideal spacing in points for a number of 
faces in common use, for both caps and 
lower case. Table at right gives spacing 
for other faces, when either the alphabet 
length or characters-per-pica is known. 
One or the other of these figures is given 
in many specimen books for lower case, 
though seldom for caps. When neither is 
obtainable, the alternative, of course, is 
actually to measure the alphabet, either in 
a printed specimen or on a line of type. 

It is not safe to consider caps as being 
a fixed ratio to lower case, as this varies 





greatly with the design or character of the 
face. Roman faces usually are close to a 
67 per cent ratio of lower case alphabet 
to caps, while gothics and sans serifs gen- 
erally are about 75 per cent to 85 per cent. 
For letterspaced lines, determine the 
normal space, then add the amount of 
letterspacing twice, as though the normal 
space were a character, with the extra 
space being added on each side of it. 
This rule is intended to give a “normal” 
space, and does not eliminate the need for 
slightly increased or decreased space be- 
tween certain letter combinations, follow- 











Normal Word Space in Points 
For Some of the Standard Type Faces 


Lower case or c-Ic 


Type Face and Source 


14 18 24 30 36 

34. 4%. 6. 2. B.. Gomk: Set sic cnx (A) 
4 5 7 8.49: Bodoni... (A-M375) 
4%. 6 7 9 11 Bodoni Bold ....(A-M) 
4 5 6 Pa Gs Ne eciiies cad (A-M) 
4 5 7 8 10 Caslon Oldstyle 


nine 8a (A47 1-M337) 


3% 4% 6 7 9  Caslon OS Italic 

es ie (A47 1-M3371) 
| 6 8 1011 New Caslon ....(A-M) 
5 6 8 911 Century Schoolbook 

Sg eiene a eioe addins «be (A) 

3% 4% 6 7 Dom Casual or 

Diagonal ....... (A) 
4 6 7 9 10 Garamond Bold .(A-M) 
4% 5 7 9 11 Lydian Bold ....... (A) 

4 AE A ES 6 0 HE (A-M) 

3% 4 6 Alternate Gothic 

| St Seer (A-M) 
3% 4% 6 7 8. Alternate Gothic 

|S Sale ee (A-M) 
4 5 6 8 9 Alternate Gothic 

ORE es ess 6 case (A-M) 
4 4M. 6 7 8 Franklin Gothic 

Ex. Cond. ....(A-M) 
4%. 6 7 8 10. Franklin Gothic 

Condensed ...(A-M) 
6 7 9 11°13 Franklin Gothic . .(A-M) 
4 6 rf 9 11. Futura Medium ... .(B)* 
4, 6 7 10 12 Futura Demibold ...(B)* 
5 6 8 14°15 Pele Bele... ..: (B)* 
3% 4% 5 7 9 Futura Bold 

Condensed ...... (B)* 
5 7 9 1012 Venus Medium 

Extended ....... (B) 
6 8 10 12 15 Venus Bold 

Extended ....... (B) 
7 9 12 15 17 Venus Extrabold 

Extended ....... (B) 


*Figures for Futura apply also to the corresponding 
Twentieth Century, and approximately to Spartan. 


A—American Type; B—Baver; M—Monotype. 


All caps 
14 18 24 30 36 
6 8 101214 
é 86 Waits 


7 7 Weigae 


oO 
UN CON 
a 
oO 
as 
w 
ae 
134] 


6 7 9 11 13 
7 > PR ew 
5 7 91% 
5 7 9 12 15 
6 8 10 13 17 


sl wMwbe 


Se lb wee 
weights of Airport and 

















Normal Word Space 
For Other Alphabets 


Alphabet Normal 
length Characters word space 
in points per pica in points 
80 4.27 2 
100 3.42 2% 
120 2.85 3 
140 2.45 3% 
160 2.14 4 
180 1.90 4% 






440 78 W 
480 71 12 
520 66 13 
560 61 14 
600 57 15 
640 53 16 
680 50 17 
720 47 18 











ing commas, etc., which the good compos- 
itor will do anyway. 

But it should serve as a good universal 
standard. 


Working Definitions 
For Makeready Offered 


A great many printers disagree on defi- 
nitions for makeready and premakeready. 
The Makeready Working Party of the 
Printing, Packaging and Allied Trades 
Research Association (PATRA) in Eng- 
land recommends the following: 

“Makeready consists of those opera- 
tions necessarily performed on machine 
between the removal of one forme and 
the running of the next.” 

“Premakeready consists of those opera- 
tions which take place before the forme 
goes on the machine.” 

The Research and Engineering Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry, 5728 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 15, D. 
C., is interested in getting reactions to or 
agreements with these definitions. 


Scratch Pad Title Idea 


From Circulation Associates, Inc., New 
York City direct mail house, comes a slip 
of paper eight and a quarter inches long 
and only one and a quarter inches wide. 
Company name, service, address, phone 
number at the bottom of long white space 
stretch up to a grin-making title at the 
top. Read those daddy-long-legs dimen- 
sions again and see if you can guess what 
the top message says. No dice? Oh, well, 
go back to work. Maybe you're not the 
sort of person who needs a “scratch pad 
for narrow-minded people.” 
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OFFSET 


Copy Preparation « Camera « Darkroom « Dot Etching 


Platemaking + Ink + Paper -« Presswork + Chemistry 


How to Copperize Deep-Etch Images on Aluminum 


®@ Many platemakers wonder how to tell when image is properly copperized 


®@ Copper-plating solutions are very sensitive to amount of water in them 


@ Lithographic Technical Foundation offers hints for handling copperizing 


From Lithographic Technical Foundation 
Research Progress Report No. 38 

Many platemakers wonder how to de- 
termine when an aluminum deep-etched 
image is properly copperized; that is, by 
the length of time the solution is on the 
plate or by the color of the image. 

The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion has found this: the most important 
thing is that the metal in the image areas 
be prepared for and receptive to the cop- 
per plating reactions. Different deep-etch- 
ing solutions appear to leave different 
deposits in the image. These vary in their 
effect on the copper deposited in the 
image 

If the plate is underdeveloped, a gum 
film remains in the image which inter- 
feres with the chemical reaction. Some 
commercial plate washes leave oily films 
or other residues in the image. If not re- 
moved by a good, oil-free alcohol used 
for the final wash, the oil prevents good 
plating with the copperizing solution. 

Properly done under good conditions, 
the copper plating builds up slowly. It 
should take about one minute before the 
first signs of a copper deposit appear. 
After one to two minutes, the image 
should have a faded rose color. This is 
what is wanted. Further plating continues 
to build up the copper until it takes on a 
bright, new penny color. Such a film is too 
thick for best results. 

Copper-plating solutions are very sen- 
sitive to the amount of water in them. 
Sometimes, during periods of high rela- 
tive humidity, the alcohol in the solution 
will pick up the moisture from the air. 
The solution then becomes too active. 
When it reacts with the plate metal, the 
copper comes out of solution too fast. It 
makes a black powdery deposit that 
doesn’t stick and comes off after the plate 
has been on the press for a while. 

To prevent this, LTF suggests that you 
flood the solution on the plate when the 
relative humidity is high. Use two or three 
times as much as you ordinarily do. The 
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solution will still pick up moisture from 
the air but the relative amount or the per 
cent of water to copper salt will be enough 
less to prevent over-activity and poor 
plating. 


pH Solution Is Important 
In Clean Offset Printing 


Obtaining a clean, dense print on pa- 
pers run through an offset press is no 
accident. There are many graphic arts 
supplies that must be intelligently bought 
and intelligently controlled. We are all 
familiar with Durometer readings for 
rollers, tack measurements of ink, grain 
size of plates, hardness of blankets, pH 
of fountain solutions, etc. Most of the 
characteristics of these products are rather 
well defined by tests made upon them, but 
not so with pH. 

To better understand pH, let’s consider 
its definition. PH is the measure of po- 
tential (p) hydrogen (H) available in a 
solution. The amount of potential hydro- 
gen controls the alkalinity or acidity of 


the solution. To simplify the readings, a 
scale was developed assigning the num- 
ber 1 to the extreme acid end of the scale, 
the number 7 to the neutral point, and 
the number 14 to the extreme alkaline 
end. It is well to remember that to change 
the acidity or the alkalinity of a solution 
one pH number is a tenfold step; that is, 
a pH of 4 to 3, keeping in mind that the 
lower the number the greater the acidity. 
So we see that pH is only the measure 
of the strength of an acidic or alkaline 
solution. It does mot tell us what acids or 
alkalis are in the solution. What does this 
mean to the lithographer? It means that 
if, under a certain set of conditions, he 
has arrived at a fountain solution mixture 
that is working well, and he controls his 
fountain solution to that pH, he should 
not be troubled with problems arising 
from the acidity of his solution. It does 
not mean that his present solution at the 
present pH is the right one for a different 
job with different ink, paper, layout, etc. 
The most important factor is, what chemt- 
cals were used to arrive at that pH. 
When a greasing or scumming condi- 
tion develops on a job, you can go just so 
far with a lower pH, as you will run into 
many other problems such as blinding the 
plate and short plate life, slow ink dry, 
and stripping. The better approach to the 
problem is to change the kind of solution 


Fred B. Underman, president of Danner Press, Inc., Akron, Ohio, aims the acetylene torch at a 45x68 
one-color Harris offset press built in 1935, and now declared obsolete. A new 52x76 Harris two- 
color press replaces it. New press is said to have four times the capacity of the old press 
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you are using and maintain a normal pH. 
There are prepared solutions on the mar- 
ket that will do an excellent job of elimi- 
nating greasing and scumming on the in- 
frequent job that causes trouble for a 
lithographer. 

Another thing that can cause trouble 
is the indiscriminate use of gum arabic. 
The writer knew a lithographer using 
twenty-two ounces of gum to a three- 
gallon bucket of fountain solution on the 
last two units of a four-color offset press. 
The’ job was scumming badly. When the 
gum was dropped to one ounce to the gal- 
lon and the acidic content modified, the 
scum cleared up. 

To summarize, pH is not the only fac- 
tor in clean printing on an offset press. 
The type acids and salts used in a fountain 
solution are extremely important.—T ech- 
nical Review, St. Louis Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 


How to Develop Casein 
Plates on Humid Days 


Some plants have reported that they 
find it almost impossible to develop casein 
plates on humid days when they have 
nonblinding lacquer on them. Here is 
some information from the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation about this problem 
and a suggestion as to how the trouble 
might be avoided. 

On humid days and especially when 
the temperature is also high, the rate at 
which dark reaction takes place in all bi- 
chromated coatings increases. The coat- 
ings harden faster and become more diffi- 


cult to develop. The lacquer also makes 
plates a little harder to develop. The com- 
bination of these two effects could be 
enough to prevent complete development. 

One answer to this problem that has 
been given in the past is to preétch or use 
some other pretreatment before coating. 
According to LTF, however, the best an- 
swer is simply to put a thicker coating on 
the plate. You can produce thicker coat- 
ings with a higher Baumé coating solu- 
tion, by allowing more rinse water to 
whirl off the plate before you pour on the 
coating, by using a slower whirler speed, 
or combination of these. 

You can also get a little more time to 
work on the plate by allowing it to dry 
in a heated whirler. LTF suggests that you 
apply the lacquer as soon as you take the 
plate out of the whirler and while it is 
still warm. This will retard the penetra- 
tion of moisture from the air and slow 
down the dark reaction rate for a while. 
This is no cure-all, but it may give you the 
few extra minutes you need to avoid trou- 
ble in developing. 


LTF Brochure on Improving Offset 
Available from the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, 131 E. 39th St., New 
York 16, is a new pictorial brochure 
which highlights what the research and 
educational departments are doing to im- 
prove the lithographic process, increase 
craftsmen’s knowledge and skills, and 
make larger profits possible. “Your Pres- 
ent and Future Profits” is the title of an- 
other booklet, pocket size, which capsules 
similar information and includes a chart 
showing LTF’s organizational setup. 


PIA Web Offset Section to Meet June 10-I1 
At Westchester Country Club in Rye, N.Y. 


Hyman Safran of the Safran Printing 
Company, Detroit, president of the Web 
Offset Section of Printing Industry of 
America, announced late last month that 
a two-day spring meeting will be held at 
the Westchester Country Club, Rye, N.Y., 
on June 10-11. The theme of the meeting 
is “Web Offset Looks Ahead.” More than 
100 members and suppliers are expected 
to attend. 

The program, as outlined by Mr. Saf- 
ran and his program committee, which 
includes Don R. French, Danner Press, 
Canton, Ohio; Houston Gray, Register & 
Tribune Co., Des Moines; Floyd Phillips, 
Otterbein Press, Dayton; and E. J. Storm, 
E. J. Storm Printing Co., Dallas, calls for 
visits to the Time-Life Laboratories at 
Springdale, Conn., and to the Western 
Printing and Lithographing Co. at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., on Monday morn- 
ing, June 10, and Tuesday afternoon, 
June 11, respectively. 

A technical panel session on “Web Off- 
set Equipment, Materials and Supplies” is 


scheduled. This subject will be discussed 
by experts under such headings as web 
offset equipment (press, heaters, deliv- 
eries), paper, ink and plates. This general 
session will be held on Monday after- 
noon, June 10. 

On Tuesday morning, June 11, there 
will be an executive session devoted to the 
subject, “Potential Web Offset Markets 
and Sales.” At this session this subject will 
be discussed by panel members who will 
cover such products as books, magazines, 
house organs, catalogs, circulars, forms, 
and others. 

Running concurrently with this session 
will be a forum for production foremen 
and supervisors who will participate in a 
discussion on operating problems dealing 
with training problems, makeready prob- 
lems, running problems, paper spoilage, 
and others. 

At the luncheon on Monday, June 10, 
a keynote speaker will set the tone of the 
spring meeting with the subject, “Web 
Offset Looks Ahead.” 


NAP-L Executive Foresees 
High Lithography Volume 


Walter E. Soderstrom, executive vice- 
president, National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers, believes that lithographic 
volume, estimated 
at $1.25-billion for 
1956, will run at 
an even higher rate 
in the next two or 
three years. 

“For 25 years I 
have observed lith- 
ographic produc- 
tion management 
and selling,” he 
said at a Litho Club 
meeting in New 
York City. “Many have come into this 
field lacking even the first requisites of 
good business—knowledge of costs and 
sound selling. The industry has operated 
with a shortage of skilled craftsmen. Man- 
agement has educated itself by the boot- 
strap method. 

“Despite these and other handicaps, the 
industry has increased in stature. It has 
grown strong even though such vital 
operations as changing values in positives 
and negatives, and making color separa- 
tions, were subject not only to craft 
knowledge and ability, but to the fact that 
these tasks required long hours of the 
most skilled craftsmanship. 

“We owe a great deal to Lithographic 
Technical Foundation research, study and 
educational information. But however 
much improvement is made in supplies, 
materials and methods, it’s all to no avail 
unless men accept the challenge to ex- 
pand their store of knowledge, try out 
new items, and lift themselves a little 
higher than the fellow who is satisfied 
with far outdated equipment and proce- 
dures,” he continued. 

“There will be abundant opportunity 
for lithographic craftsmen to step far 
ahead if they are willing to try new things. 
Employers and employees of plants where 
new materials, equipment and methods 
are not tried will fall far behind the fast- 
moving lithographic parade. I know of no 
other industry where opportunities are so 
great. It’s a great day to be alive, awake 
and at work in a creative industry where 
your future is limited only by your will- 
ingness to work and to play fair with your 
fellows. Your future position will be just 
what you make it, and no more.” 


Walter E. Soderstrom 


A. B. Jones, Offset Expert, Dies 

A. Bevan Jones, an authority on offset 
lithography and manager of Justowriter 
Sales, Friden Calculating Machine Co. 
subsidiary, died March 28 in Rochester, 
N.Y., at the age of 42. He joined Com- 
mercial Controls Corp., Friden subsidiary, 
in January 1952, as a graphic arts research 
engineer. 
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Lithographers National Association 1957-58 directors and officers, left to 
right: Edward E. Loebe, Regensteiner Corp., Chicago; Thomas Stevenson, Jr., 
Stevenson Color Separation Co., Cincinnati; Randolph T. Ode, Providence 
Lithograph Co.; treasurer, J. L. Landenberger, Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. 
Co., Primos, Pa.; John H. Harland, John H. Harland Co., Atlanta; vice-presi- 
dent, John M. Wolff, Western Printing & Lithographing Co., St. Louis; Harold 
A. Merten, Strobridge Lithographing Co., Cincinnati; president, Carl N. 


} 


Reed, Niagara Lithograph Co., Buffalo; E. E. Jones, Graphic Arts Corp. of 
Ohio, Toledo; board chairman, Carl R. Schmidt, Schmidt Lithograph Co., 
San Francisco; Milton E. Kingsley, Providence Lithograph Co.; honorary 
board chairman, Maurice Saunders; R. J. Wrenn, Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Corp., San Francisco; executive director, W. Floyd Maxwell; R. N. Kauffman, 
H. S. Crocker Co., Inc., San Francisco, and Edward K. Whitmore, Oberly & 
Newell Lithograph Corp., New York City. Annual convention was April 1-3 


Confidence in Future Permeates LNA Convention 


Strong confidence in the future prog- 
ress of the lithographic industry prevailed 
throughout the Lithographers National 
Association’s 52nd annual convention 
April 1-3 at the Greenbrier in White 
Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 

Forecast of lithography’s real potential 


came from a buyer who saw this process 
as well as television “moving in on color.” 
Said Louis A. Squitieri, U.S. Rubber Co. 
division purchasing agent: 

“Multicolor as used for pharmaceutical 
promotion today will be common prac- 
tice in all industries tomorrow. Continued 
advance of products produced in larger 
quantities and sold in ever-growing com- 
petition will require more and more mail- 
ers, booklets, brochures, banners, stream- 
ers and displays. Lithography must keep 
pace with progress and play a much larger 
role in this dynamic world.” 

Carl N. Reed, executive vice-president 
of the Niagara Lithograph Co., Buffalo, 
was renamed president. New treasurer is 
J. Louis Landenberger, president, Ketter- 
linus Lithographic Co., Primos, Pa. On the 
holdover list are board chairman Carl R. 
Schmidt, president of Schmidt Lithograph 
Co., San Francisco; honorary board chair- 
man Maurice Saunders; vice-president 
John M. Wolff, vice-president of Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co., St. Louis; 
W. Floyd Maxwell, executive director; 
Edward D. Morris, secretary, and Quentin 
O. Young, counsel. 

Newcomers on the board are Mr. Lan- 
denberger; Vernon K. Evans, president, 
Veritone Co., Chicago; Harold A. Merten, 
vice-president, Strobridge Lithographing 
Co., Cincinnati; Alfred F. Rossotti, presi- 
dent of Rossotti Lithograph Corp., North 
Bergen, N.J., and Reginald F. Towner, 
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executive vice-president, Jersey City (N. 
J.) Printing Co. President Reed heads the 
executive committee. Clark R. Gregory, 
Jr., president, Herald Printery, Louisville, 
was elected chairman of the Bank Sta- 
tioners’ Section. 

Mr. Maxwell reviewed the 1956 profits 
survey, in which the National Association 
of Photo-Lithographers codperated. In- 
crease of 1956 sales over 1955 was un- 
mistakable, he said. Forty of 232 firms 
reported higher volume, only one a de- 
cline, and 191 checked the same sales 
bracket for both years. 

Average net profit before taxes was 6.5 
per cent compared with 5.5 per cent in 
1955. Net earnings after taxes rose from 
3.1 to 3.7 per cent, largest gain in years. 

Average 1955 before taxes net for 
smaller companies was 5.5 per cent, for 
larger companies 5.6 per cent, and after 
taxes nets were 3.2 and 2.9 per cent. 

“In 1956 there was a striking improve- 
ment for smaller firms,” said Mr. Max- 
well. “Average taxes percentage rose from 
5.5 to 6.7, and the after taxes net from 
3.2 to 4.1 per cent. Corresponding in- 
creases for larger companies were 5.6 to 
6.0 and 2.9 to 3.1. For 1955 the larger 
companies chalked up larger before-and- 
after-taxes gains compared with 1954. 

“An almost negligible percentage of 
the reporting firms expect much lower 
profits this year. Ten per cent, small and 
large, said much higher. One out of six 
expect a slight decline. The rest forecast 
‘about the same’ or ‘slightly higher than 
last year. Among this group the more 
optimistic view of smaller plants becomes 
apparent with opinion about equally di- 
vided between ‘same as’ and ‘slightly 
higher.’ Forty-six per cent of the 80 larger 


firms expect profits no better than last 
year, and only about 25 per cent foresee 
slightly higher end results.” 

These figures led Mr. Maxwell to con- 
clude that four out of five of the 232 
reporting lithographers expect profits this 
year to equal or better those of 1956. 

President Reed in his welcoming ad- 
dress emphasized that “the challenges to 
progress will not decrease in the future, 
but will be multiplied by the pressures of 
the times and the diversity of the demands 
made on us. It is management's job to 
plan and equip itself to meet these chal- 
lenges. Of greatest importance is the nec- 
essity for keeping abreast of changes that 
will crowd in on us, and for acquiring 
knowledge for adapting, modifying and 
extending today’s sound management 
principles to the forward movement of 
our times.” 

Research and educational activities 
were reviewed by Lithographic Technical 
Foundation president John F. Perrin. He 
called research “the greatest contribution 
towards increasing productivity, reducing 
unnecessary chemical, mechanical and 
human waste, and expanding the end use 
values and salability of our product.” 

Mr. Wolff, speaking as vice-president, 
detailed LNA’s role in the growth of 
lithography to a billion-plus annual dollar 
sales volume. He compared this with 
$2.2-billion for letterpress, $2.9-billion 
for newspapers, and $1.4-billion for peri- 
odicals. “Now we have prospects of the 
lithographic sales spiral continuing up- 
ward, with its ultimate destiny very much 
in our hands,” he said. 

All three major processes had shared 
in the general prosperity that had raised 

(Turn to page 108) 
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GROWTH OF LITHOGRAPHY 


700 MILLION $ 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY OFFERS MORE 
here are some of its pluses and unique advantages 


DOLLAR 
VOLUME OF 
LITHOGRAPHIC 
SALES IN 
CURRENT YEAR § 
1909-1956 


400 MILLION § 


600 MILLION $ 


500 MILLION § 


© paper _ wide range (smooth rough, fancy 
finish. tissue . cordboard, cloth, metal 


© ort _unlmuted techniques | line and wosh 


@ color unrestricted choice 
@ size. widest range 


@ mony site reproductions from one color 


correction 
@ low type-change costs 
@ low plote cost 


@ less time to produce 


i 
; 
; 


SUBSET RABH HH 


BILLIONS OF LITHOGRAPHED 
SHEETS PRODUCED ANNUALLY 
AS AID TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


» direct mail and sales packaging material 
service literature bank and commercial 

» business reports stationery 
point-of-purchase material books and book jackets 

» posters magazine and house organs 

e display cards maps 


_ ® greeting and post cards 
» calendars 
© art prints 
e decaicomanias 
meta! lithography 
» specialties and novelties 


* MORE COLOR 

© GREATER SPEED 

© HIGHER QUALITY 

® MORE ECONOMICAL 


water color, tempera oil and color photography } 


== GREATER QUANTITY & QUALITY PER DOLLAR 


* increased technical research 

® greater skill and craftsmanship 

* improved production - coordinated techniques 
* expanded customer product services 

* product uniformity thru quality control 

© application of chemical controls 

* improvement in photo materials and methods 
® greater precision in press equipment 

* modern plant facilities -air conditioning 

* improved and longer-life plates 

* scientific advance in formulation of inks 


* modern progressive management 


Above are four of the five panels the Lithographers National Association has introduced as new feature of 270 award winners in seventh annual competition 


New LNA Panels Feature Litho Awards Competition 


Five panels, depicting the growth of 
offset-lithography and promoting the ad- 
vantages of the process, have been intro- 
duced as a new feature of this year’s show- 
ings of the 270 winning specimens in the 
Seventh Lithographic Awards Competi- 
tion sponsored by the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association. 

The panels, designed to acquaint print- 
ing buyers in all parts of the country with 
lithography as a graphic arts process, were 
exhibited for the first time at LNA’s 52nd 
annual convention at the Greenbrier in 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va., April 1- 
3, which was attended by 350 lithogra- 
phers and suppliers. 

Several hundred national advertisers, 
designers, agency heads and lithographers 
were scheduled to see the five new panels 
and the 1957 awards winners consisting 


of 60 panels, posters, and point-of-pur- 
chase displays April 30-May 3 at the 
Madison Hotel, New York City, and May 
14-17 at the St. Clair Hotel in Chicago. 

One of the new panels depicts the 
“growth of lithography” in terms of dol- 
lar volume of lithographic sales from 
1909 to 1956. It shows lithography below 
$100-million at the start of this century, 
reaching $200-million in 1937, rising to 
$400-million in 1944, increasing to 
$700-million in 1949, zooming to a bil- 
lion dollars in 1954, and toppling the 
billion dollar mark in 1956. 

Another panel spells out some of the 
reasons why the industry contends that 
“Offset Lithography Offers More”—rep- 
resenting “greater quantity and quality 
per dollar” for the user. Lithography’s 
advantages cited include the use of a 


wide range of papers, unlimited art tech- 
niques, unrestricted choice of color, wide 
range of sizes, low type-change costs, low 
plate cost, and less time necessary to 
produce. 

A third panel enumerates “the billions 
of lithographed sheets produced annually 
as an aid to American business,” thus pro- 
viding more color, greater speed, higher 
quality and greater economy for the buy- 
er’s printed material. It cites lithography’s 
future in such product groups as direct- 
mail, business reports, point-of-sale dis- 
plays, posters, packaging, books, greeting 
and postal cards, calendars and specialties 
and novelties. 

One of the panels attributes “lithogra- 
phy’s giant strides in the graphic arts” to 
management's role—in applying in- 

(Turn to page 62) 
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Ten Lithographers Award Winners 
In Minnesota Mining Competition 


Ten lithographic printing houses from 
all parts of the nation, their platemakers 
and pressmen, have been named winners 
in the Excellence of Lithography Compe- 
tition sponsored by Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

The judges for the contest, who ex- 
amined hundreds of entries, were John 
Chisholm, president of the Production 
Men’s Club of Chicago; John Amon, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Art Directors’ Club; 
Lowell L. Dummer, president of the Chi- 
cago Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
and Walter E. Soderstrom, executive vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers. 

The quarterly competition, organized 
to spur interest in upgrading lithographic 
printing quality, provides cash awards and 
presentation plaques to the winning plate- 
maker and pressman as well as a shop 
award for each winning job submitted. 

Entries were judged on eight points: 

1) printing definition, (2) ink coverage, 
(3) intensity of solids, (4) register, (5) 
dot structure, (6) layout, (7) art, and (8) 
suitability of paper. 

Seven of the ten awards were made for 
jobs using large size presensitized litho- 
graphic plates, and three awards were 
made for jobs using small size plates. 

Curtis Laboratories, 2718 Griffith Park 
Blvd., Los Angeles, won an award in the 
small plate category with a three-color 
illustration. The pressman was Robert 
Enright; platemaker, John Chase. 

A three-color letterhead was a winner 
for the Westlake Printing Co., 1221 W. 
llth St., Los Angeles. The platemaker 
was Virginia Rudolph; pressman, John 
Rudolph. 

The third winner in the small plate 
class was Volkmer Litho Co., Overland 
Park., Kan., for a black and white illus- 
tration. The platemaker was G. Hender- 
son; pressman, W. Volkmer. 

The seven winners in the large plate 
category were: 


Sequoia Press, 326 W. Kalamazoo 
Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich., the only entrant 
in the competition to win two awards. 
One of their winning entries was a two- 
color advertising poster; the other, an ad- 
vertisement in three colors for a paper 
manufacturer. The winning platemaker in 
both instances was Claude Doty; the 
pressman, Harold Cofer. 

A 12-page brochure with 300-line 
screen cuts, solids, duotones, and four- 
color illustrations was a winner for the 
Nu Way Printing and Envelope Co., 520 
N.W. Couch St., Portland, Ore. Ralph 
Miller made the plates for the job; Glen 
McQueen was pressman. 

A four-color menu cover submitted by 
Litho Arts, Inc, 10 S.W. 14th Ave., 
Miami, Fla., won awards for the plate- 
maker, Jerry Bryant, and the pressman, 
Earl G. Larson. 

A large framable duotone entitled 
“Street*Scene Italy” was the winning en- 
try from Henry Offset, 6223 San Fernan- 
do Rd., Glendale, Calif. Gil Turner was 


Brett Lithographing Co. Holds 
“Family Day” for Employees 

May 11 was to be “family day” at 
the Brett Lithographing plant in Long 
Island City, N.Y. Employees were sched- 
uled to host their families and friends, 
who were to get at firsthand the answer 
to their question, what do you do? 

The idea stemmed from a shop com- 
mittee consisting of Pat Di Serio, Irving 
Weinstein, Charlie Roberts, Howard von 
Nessen and Walt Sullivan; William N. 
Winship, Jr., president, gave them the 
green light and stressed that he wanted 
the shop men and women to run the show. 
“They are Brett and should have a real 
Brett Family Day,” he said. 

Hence the guided tours, demonstra- 
tions, souvenirs, and printed program 
telling about the employees, customers, 
suppliers and friends “who make Brett 
what it is.” 


the platemaker; pressman, Sab Nakamura. 

A four-color mailing piece submitted 
by Par Printing Co., 2725 Mockingbird 
Lane, Dallas, won an award for that com- 
pany. The platemaker was Al Baird; 
pressman, Tom Krumpler. 

The other large plate winner was Print- 
ing Plate Craftsmen, 465 S. Newberry St., 
York, Pa., for a four-color illustration ad- 
vertising its plate service. The platemaker 
was Albert Eiesenhard; pressman, Arch 
Taylor. 

The next competition, which is open 
now, will be judged in New York the first 
week in July by graphic arts leaders from 
the New York area. 


New LNA Panels Feature 
Litho Awards Competition 


(Concluded from page 61) 
creased technical research, greater skill 
and craftsmanship, expanded customer 
product services, product uniformity 
through quality control, improvement in 
photo materials and methods, greater pre- 
cision in the use of press equipment, mod- 
ern plant facilities and many others. 

The Seventh Awards Exhibit, which 
will travel all over the United States dur- 
ing the year, is available for showings 
in all parts of the country. Groups and 
individuals interested in scheduling the 
exhibit may contact Gordon C. Hall, 
LNA’s Western Office, 127 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 2. 


Chicago Lithographic Institute 
Holds Graduation June 22 

One hundred eighteen students will be 
graduated from the Chicago Lithographic 
Institute on Saturday, June 22, at 2 p.m. 
at the school at 1611 W. Adams St. W. F. 
Patterson, special assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor in Washington, D.C., and for- 
merly head of the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ships, Department of Labor, will be the 
keynote speaker. 

A two-color 22x34 Harris LTP press 
has been installed in the school. This press 
is in addition to a single-color Miehle 29 
and an ATF Chief 22. The school will 
hold special classes during the summer. 


The ten winners of the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. Excellence of Lithography competition are shown at the left. The judges of the contest are 
James L. Chisholm (left to right), president of the Production Men’s Club of Chicago; Walter E. Soderstrom, executive vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Photo-Lithographers; John Amon, president of the Chicago Art Director’s Club, and Lowell L. Dummer, president of the Chicago Craftsmen’s Club 
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By John Evans 





Q.—Recently, in copy preparation, I 
have been trying to follow the style in 
word compounding of the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office Style Manual. Chap- 
ters 6 and 7 of the manual contain full 
and logical explanations and tables of 
about 18,000 examples in easy reference 
form. These tables show exactly when to 
use a hyphen, when to use a space, and 
when to set solid—a great timesaver. Un- 
fortunately, all I seem to be doing is get- 
ting myself in Dutch with the copywriters, 
editor, and proofreaders. It seems that the 
GPO method differs so greatly from that 
of all other style manuals, textbooks, and 
dictionaries that no one will let me use it. 
Is all this confusion necessary? 


A.—Come back in about 50 years and 
you probably will find everybody using 
the present GPO style in word com- 
pounding. Right now many of the forms, 
while entirely logical and commendable, 
are too advanced for ordinary use. The 
general plan of the GPO seems to be to 
skip the traditional hyphenization stage 
in many two-word forms and to go im- 
mediately from two words to one word 
with no hyphen. 

To take one small example, in the case 
of follow up, as a noun or a unit modifier 
the dictionaries cling to the hyphen, fo/- 
low-up, whereas the GPO sets it solid, 
followup. The GPO, to be consistent, even 
sanctions followthrough (n., u.m.), which 
probably would send your editor into a 
war dance. 


Author's Style Is His Alone 

Q.—Which is right: “It fell to my lot 
to do it” or “It fell my lot to do it’? Two 
of us say we never heard it any way but 
the first. Two others say they never heard 
it any way but the second. We have found 
little authority outside of our “hearsay.” 
I side with the first way and give as my 
proof the definition of “fall” given in the 
“big” Webster: fall to (f), “it fell to me 
to stand guard.” 


A.—The first-mentioned form is the 
only one we have ever seen or heard. So 
as not to confine our research to the one 
book you mention (W ebster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Merriam), we did 
some exploring elsewhere and find the 
following examples: Roget’s Internation- 








GPO Style Manual Is Way Beyond Its Time 


al Thesaurus, “fall to one’s share or lot”; 
March’s Thesaurus Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, ‘fall to one’s lot,” and (to 
see how it’s done in the “old country”), 
The Oxford English Dictionary, “(it) falls 
to the lot of (a person).” 

On the theory, to which we subscribe 
in part, that “usage makes the language,” 
these examples seem convincing, since no 
other form is mentioned. However, it 
should be borne in mind that the little 
variations of construction in matters such 
as this are what make an author’s “‘style,” 
and in our opinion it is largely by his style 
that an author lives or dies. 


Follow-Up on Phonetics 

Norman R. Reamer of the Graphic 
Arts Information Service, Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology, sends an interest- 
ing clue in the matter discussed on this 
page recently under “Phonetics in the 
Subway.” The problem was whether or 
not the term “provection” applies to the 
examples of pronunciation given: getting 
gout, starting goff, going gover, etc. Mr. 
Reamer writes: “On the question of ‘Pho- 
netics in the Subway,’ see the definition 
of ‘liaison’ in the big Webster.” This is a 
promising lead, which we are happy to 
pass along to anyone who may still be 
pursuing the subject. 


Spelling Out Numbers 

Q.—What is a good basic rule to fol- 
low as regards the spelling out of num- 
bers in text matter; say, numbers of one, 
two, three, or more digits? 


A.—The two basic styles, subject to 
great variation, are (1) spell out numbers 
from one to nine and use figures for num- 
bers from 10 up; (2) spell out numbers 
from one to one hundred, and all round 
numbers; use figures for 101 and up, ex- 
cept round numbers; that is, spell out 
numbers that can be expressed in one or 
two words. 

The variations occur in many special- 
ized fields of writing and printing. In 
quite formal matter all numbers are 
spelled out; in informal—newspapers and 
some magazines—figures may be used for 
numbers from 10 up. In technical, scien- 
tific, and statistical work, figures frequent- 
ly are used for all numbers. In medical 








Questions will be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped envelope. 
Answers will be kept confidential upon request. 


writing specific and detailed rules have 
been set up, such as the use of figures for 
measurements or dosage, numbers of cases 
or patients; the spelling out of numbers of 
doses, injections, families. 

In general, if comparable numbers both 
small and large occur in proximity, they 
should all be given the same form. If the 
customer or the editor has no preference, 
you would do well to follow one of the 
several excellent general or technical style 
manuals that are available with just that 
sort of information in them. 


News for Chicago Post Office 

On the authority of the Chicago Post 
Office the following information appeared 
recently in these columns: “The new 
Postal Manual [1954, Chapters 1 and 2] 
may be purchased at 65 cents a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Looseleaf supplements, contain- 
ing additions and amendments, are $1.35 
a year.” 

A reader reports that the 65 cents he 
sent for a copy of the new manual was 
returned with the information that the 
manual and the supplements no longer 
are sold separately. A printed form reads: 
“The manual and supplementary service 
for an indefinite period are sold on a sub- 
scription basis only, at a price of $2 per 
subscription.” 

At the time of this writing the Chicago 
Post Office information clerk was queried 
again on the subject. He states that the 
Washington office has not yet advised him 
of the change. So now he knows. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Graphic “Picture” Simply Made 
RALEIGH W. CurisTIE of Washington— 
The business card you did for Robert H. 
Phillips, photographer, is worth space where 
ordinarily one item would not be. The rea- 
son is that an idea useful to others is in- 
volved. We ask all other readers to contem- 
plate the setup as two halves of the card, 
right and left. A bit above center of left 
side, the name and a second line, “Photogra- 
pher,” are spotted, while city and street 
address appear near lower edge of card, 
flush to right of left half. What makes the 
card click most, and should suggest varied 
adaptations to all readers, is on the right 
half. There, by a series of vertical rules 
about six points apart, increasing in length 
from left to right, a side view of an old-time 


vantage, for it is an effective way of im- 
pressing the merits of a typographer’s or 
printer’s service upon a prospect. The styling 
is that of the usual diploma or certificate of 
merit, except that yours is set the narrow 
way of 9x12, whereas the rule is to print one 
the long way. Following the line, “Certifi- 
cate,” which according to tradition—and, 
possibly, subtle purpose—is top display, 
your name and address, the name possibly 
over-emphasized, and text, which is worth 
quoting, appear. It is: “This is to certify 
that John Jacob Jones, who is engaged in 
the task of wrestling with problems of the 
Graphic Arts, is hereby given the right to 
send copy at any time during Day or Night 
to Adcraft Typographers, where it will re- 
ceive prompt attention.” Text is completed 





New York’s Tri-Arts Press is among topmost. Forty items 
it did won spots in the annual exhibit of New York 
Employing Printers’ Association; 33 for 25 clients won 
Special Excellence certificates like one below. Plates used 
here, representing reduction from 12x9 original, were 
previously used by Tri-Arts on miniatures to show how 
much a form of fine types could be reduced and stay a 
readable, demonstrate excellence. Miniatures of calendar 

leaf, originally 12x19 inches, were produced from i, 8 10 II 12 
plates of reproduction at right. These Tri-Arts miniatures 3 1% I7 18 19 
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We're less reluctant to overhaul work of typographers 
who nearly always click—hopefully for improvement— 
than of those who seldom do. They shouldn’‘t feel sad. 
Cover form above lacks design, being merely some type 
aslant with rule in color overprinting as if to cross out 
the lines. Breaking line for type in reset below gives 
type desired prominence and clarity. Continuing color 
line to corners suggests plan (design), while alignment 
with three lines, and with certain letters of other lines 
creates effect of orderliness everyone should recognize 














meet the most rigid tests for typography and presswork a1 
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TRI-ARTS PRESS, inc 


331 East 38th Street, New York 16. Mu 6-4242 

















and typical view or portrait camera is simu- 
lated, accurately enough so that any one 
should see what’s intended, pronto. The short 
front and long back rule of the series are 
heavier than the others; they represent lens 
and shutter assembly and box for plates, 
respectively. To make the representation all 
the better, a fine rule extends downward 
from the first on the left and ends with a 
round ornament in red to represent the bulb. 
Aside from this red dot, directly at right of 
which the telephone number appears, print- 
ing is in a medium gray, very pleasing in- 
deed on the light gray stock. 


Prospects Should Go For This 
ADCRAFT TYPOGRAHERS, New York City 
—Congratulations on the idea of “Certifi- 
cate,” your latest advertising item. We are 
sure others could employ it to much ad- 


by “It is with the hope of hearing from you 
soon that we hereunto set our hand and seal 
this eighth day of February, Nineteen Hun- 
dred Fifty-seven.” Follows then the firm 
name (again), really handwritten signatures 
of company officers, and the characteristic 
gold seal and red ribbons of important docu- 
ments, these in the lower left-hand corner. 
We regret the use of the fat sans-serif type, 
which is employed for most copy, with (to 
make it worse) the graceful and refined 
Murray Hill (a script) for top display. Dis- 
harmony rules there. Using decidedly con- 
trasting types calls for rare discrimination. 


Idea Deserves Better Presentation 


TRADE-SERVICE TYPESETTING COMPANY, 
Chicago—The idea behind your mailing 
card, “Three Work Horses,” which adver- 
tises availability in slug form of Times 
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Items submitted for review must 
be sent flat, not rolled or folded 


Replies cannot be made by mail 


Roman, Century Schoolbook, and 
News Gothic types, is excellent. It is 
an apt one for designating the types 
named as “work horses” because 
they’re so legible and printable, and 
much newer and better than some we 
might name for which an effort is 
being made to develop a vogue. The 
names of the three types, each set in 
the type itself, printed in black over 
small stock cuts of weighty Clydes- 
dales (we guess) which are in brown, 





stand out as they deserve because less 
important copy is too prominent, con- 
sidering the space. Finally, we regret 
that the allover old-fashioned appear- 
ance of the static centered arrange- 
ment, reminiscent of book title pages 
of the 90’s and before. In view of the 
shortness of some of the lines, the 
copy, even with lines centered, is more 
suitable for printing the short way of 
the card, especially since some of the 
longer lines carry copy which might 
well have been in smaller type. 


Type for Small Shops 

Louis MarINI, Wollaston, Massa- 
chusetts—It is always a pleasure to see 
your work. It offers little opportunity 
for constructive criticism, but nearly 
always suggests something worth while 
to pass on to other readers. Consider- 
ing that yours is a small commercial 
or job shop (our estimate is based on 
the kind of work you do and number 





Fat ones, skinny ones, tall ones, small ones, fancy 
ones, plain ones — you'll find every kind at Cecil 
H. Wrightson, Inc., together with a Planning De- 
partment and an organization of skilled craftsmen, 
all adding a touch of spice to make a printed piece 


extraordinary: 
Type is foundry Legend and Venus for the 


display with Linotype-set Weiss and Futura. 


CECIL H. WRIGHTSON, Inc. 
TRULY A DISTINCTIVE TYPESETTING SERVICE 
74 Indio Street, Boston 10, Mass. HAncock 6-1150 




















We don’t often find fault with the Government- 
size mailing cards turned out by Wrightson, 
Boston, and many have been shown here. The 
combination of characterful, free, and decora- 
tive Legend and Copperplate Gothic in one 
head violates shape harmony, warrants scolding 


is bound to excite interest and atten- 
tion. What follows directly is also 
highly interesting. It is a line in the 
brown second color reading, “Backed 
Up by 10 Horsepower,” and directly 
followed by silhouette illustrations in 
black of ten typecasting machines in a 
row. The idea is so very good that we 
regret more wasn’t made of it. Except 
for the opening line, “Now available 
in slug form,” which is flush left, all 
13 lines which follow are centered. 
Furthermore, the setup reminds us of 
a truism originally expressed, perhaps, 
by the great Theodore Low DeVinne 
—possibly, also by the late Benjamin 
Sherbow—that “all display is no dis- 
play.” Most important lines, except 
possibly “Three Work Horses,” don’t 


We don’t know who sent this Government postal 
card with the line of type in the shape of a 
question mark, but we'll watch for further units 
of campaign it obviously opens. Believing such 
to have a place in advertising, we show it as 
a suggestion others might have occasion to use 


of type styles which can be justifiably 
owned), you used your head in select- 
ing those you have. With Lydian, Bul- 
mer, Goudy Text, and Caslon, you can 
do justice to any order your're likely 
to attempt. It will be noted that these 
are conservative styles, but in no sense 
drab ones. You wouldn’t have enough 
use for some of the “arty” occasional 
styles to justify stocking them. In keep- 
ing, with good reason and again con- 
sidering the nature of your work, your 
handling of such types is more con- 
servative than ostentatious, yet none 
of it is dull or drab. The foregoing 
observations are made as suggestions 
to other readers who realize such items 
as this are prepared with the idea of 
interest to all, not just the individual 
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It’s good to see printing from other countries where craftsmanship 
is of good order. Characteristic art and layout techniques offer op- 
portunity for occasional modification of our own. White cover of 
40-page, 5%2x8 sewed book is of heavy paper doubled front and 
back by folding from outside. Color on original is dull, light blue, 
reflecting normal Scandinavian restraint. Art technique shows to 
better advantage on portraits appearing on inside pages. Despite 
various names in the colophon, we can’t decide which one is of printer 





Per Erik Wahblund 
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For a centered layout, this cover from Ake Jansson, Stockholm, ap- 
peals strongly. Color on India paper of original is a very deep blue 
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Special 1957 Printing Week cover from publication of International 
Craftsmen supplied by Seattle Club. Seeing it, few survive who 
would be stirred to cry out for the “good old days,” 
young craftsmen would raise their hands in horror. The great major- 
ity would be brought face to face with the tremendous improvement 
in type design in their day. Member Bill Thorniley, who probably 
supplied types, has article in issue dating them as of 1875-1885 period 


while very 
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Cover designs on bulletin of Montreal Craftsmen continually set a 
high standard, even beyond class. Color on original is deep, soft red 
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or company addressed. General effect 
of the title page of the Christmas Party 
folder for Credit Men is delightfully 
pleasing, modeled after early Colonial 
printing, with a red rule border and 
red cross rules within dividing the 
page into sections. The addition of 
several red stars here and there with- 
out the border adds interest, and re- 
lieves the rather formal effect. In such 
pages, it is impossible to have the same 
margin around inside the squared lines 
of particular page divisions, but it was 
possible to do better in the case of 
the bottom section where space above 
and below the two lines is much too 
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Facing pages from specimen booklet of excellent occasional types a 


Margin Guide on Letterhead 
PEERLESS Press of South Bend, 
Indiana—Your stationery forms, 
package label, and business card are 
well matched, and have that family re- 
semblance designed to benefit the user 
through repeated impressions of the 
same design; they even have some 
quality akin to a trademark. What is 
individual in your several items in re- 
lation to the same forms of others, 
and employed in all of yours except 
the business card, is the crossed rule 
treatment. The foundation of this is 
the fine rule printed in black across 
the sheet somewhat more than an inch 


ABCDEF 
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& DB He BS 
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to cust s of Eng- 


lish printing house of Colmar. Having sample lines printed normally on left-hand pages and in 
reverse color in color on those opposite creates a striking effect, also demonstrates how different 
styles appear when reversed. Of further interest to adapters, color is changed with each spread 


small in relation to that at the ends of 
the lines. A better degree of propor- 
tion is required. On this item we also 
note that the spacing between words 
tends to be too wide. It is especially 
noticeable in the second section 
marked off by rules in red where the 
line, “Credit Men’s,” is squared up 
with “Association” below. Some thin 
card letterspacing of the first line 
would reduce spacing between words. 
When roman caps are used with Old 
English styles like Goudy Text, the 
size should be small because when it 
is as large as in the second section the 
wide disparity of shape is unpleasingly 
noticeable. 


from the top. This is crossed by a 
vertical two-point rule two inches long, 
printed in orange, at the same distance 
from left-hand edge of the sheet as the 
horizontal rule is from top. The upper 
end of this orange-printed rule ends 
short of the top edge of the paper. 
This is the feature common to all the 
forms except the business card. The 
type, identical in all, determines the 
relationship. It is obvious that a pros- 
pect, seeing the business card, letter- 
head, envelope, and invoice, one after 
another, will be impressed as he 
wouldn’t be if all were of different de- 
sign. On the letterhead, for example, 
name and “Offset and Letterpress,” the 
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latter in italics printed orange, appear 
above a horizontal rule line, while ad- 
dress and telephone number, in much 
smaller type, are below; both lines are 
to the right of a vertical rule in orange. 
An interesting angle is that the vertical 
rule designates the margin for typing 
letters; its lower end winds up exactly 
where our name begins on your neatly 
typed letter. Other readers might well 
adapt this purposeful idea. As far as 
we are concerned, the sole fault with 
the work is the type, Copperplate 
Gothic, which is not only dated a long 


321 East 10th Street 
Oakland 6, California 


Phone TWinoaks 3-1940 
ROD CALDWELL 





Color 
firt 
Dress 











Left-right division of copy units circumvents 
time-worn, dull, centered business card layout. 
Here’s also, we think, an interesting combina- 
tion of quaint details and modern arrangement 


way back, but lacks qualities of grace, 
art, and character found in much old- 
er types. Thinking aside as we write, 
a challenging thought comes to mind. 
Which is preferable, under-grade type 
in a top-grade layout, or fine, up-to- 
date type in a poor layout? While con- 
ditions, as in most everything, alter 
cases, we lean toward favoring the first 
situation, if the type is not too bad. 
And, of course, what’s too bad will 
differ according to taste or lack of it. 


Too Many Type Faces 

EBONY PRINTING COMPANY of New 
York City—Much water has gone 
over the dam, as they say, since we 
last saw your work. We are not sure, 
but have a feeling you did not heed 
the suggestions offered then. One, and 
one which should be, unfortunately, 
offered many printers, especially those 
with small shops, is they’re trying to 


compete in the 1957 market with 1937 
types. Again, you introduce too many 
different styles, often quite inharmo- 
nious One way or another, into a single, 
small job such as, for example, in your 
stuffer illustrated by a small sketch of 
a baseball player with a bat drawn 
back ready to swing. Types must have 
something in common to be combined 
pleasingly and/or effectively. The thing 
in common may be some quality of 
serif construction, but more especially, 
because differences are more notice- 
able, qualities of shape and/or tone. 
Again, it is a proved fact that setting 
copy altogether in caps slows up read- 
ing decidedly. Every word in lower 
case has a different shape, depending 
on combinations of letters of normal 
height like “m,” letters with ascend- 
ing elements like “h,” and letters with 
descenders like “p.” Such words are 
recognized by their individual shape, 
and are picked out without spelling 
out as words altogether in caps must 
be, to a degree at least. Researchers 
whose findings are just reported, did 
not, as we recall, qualify the statement. 
However, the most serious fault is the 
crowding of lines, which are really 
jammed. This is all the more serious 
because there is a lot of space at both 
sides of the type form, and the effect 
of crowding up and down is accented. 
The whole bad effect of this would be 
overcome by making some lines longer 
to make the number of lines less. May- 
be the most serious fault is having the 
two biggest items, the cut of the hitter 
and of your trademark, jammed close 
together on the left. That is a very 
poor spotting of accents. While the 
foregoing just about “tears the job to 
pieces,” a further fault is the nature 
of the red second color. It is of the 
lake variety, bluish, dull and drab 
looking. One which inclines to orange, 
vermilion, is the best for type work; 
it’s bright and, as the ideal contrast to 
blue, reflects, by reaction of the eyes, 
a blue cast over the black printing, and 
adds, in effect, a gloss. 





CHRISTMAS is here; 


ONCE on the boughs 
Birds of rare plume 
Sang in its bloom ; 
Night birds are we 
Here we carouse, 
Singing like them, 
Perched round the stem 
Of the jolly old tree. 


TY ERE tet us sport, 
Boys, as we sit; 
Laughter and wit 
Flashing so free. 
Life is but short — 
When we are gone, 
Let them sing on, 
Round the old tree. 


fhe 


Mahogany 


Sree 


HACKERAY 


Hilerry 
Christmas 
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Julia and Emil Georg 


Sahlin 


& Venincs we knew, 
Happy as this, 
Faces we miss, 
Pleasant to see. 

Kind hearts and true, 
Gentle and just, 
Peace to your dust! 
‘We sing round the tree 


© ARE, like » dun, 
Larks at the gate: 
Let the dog wait; 
Happy we'll be! 
Drink every one; 
Pile up the coals, 
Fill che red bowls, 
Round the old tree 


1D RAIN we the cup. 
Friend, art afraid ? 
Spirits are laid 

In the Red Sea. 
Mantle it up; 
Empty it yet; 

Let us forget, 
Round the old tree 


& orrows, begone! 
Life and its ills, 
Duns and thew bills, 
Bid we to flee. 
Come with the dawn, 
Blue-devil sprite. 
Leave us tonight, 
Round the old tree 











Worth viewing, reading, and, maybe, using as a model is this 7x10 
spread from folder by Erul Georg Sahlin, Buffalo. Original is in 
red and green on heavy, rough white paper, folded once from top 
for envelope. Title in red appears near the lower-right corner of front 


1000 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 18. MASSACHUSETTS 


PROOF 
ART WORK 
usTs 
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Common error is making package labels too small, looking on them 
as only utilitarian when they can be very effective advertising. 
Original of this one, round-cornered along left side is 7x3 inches 





welcome to 
HOTEL STATLER 


in Buffalo... 
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On the original of the 6x42 French folder of rough white paper—turned out in 
print shop of Buffalo Statler—the red is not printed. The upper part of front 
section is die-cut to disclose swatch of red suede stock attached back of it 


A HILTON HOTEL 








The Print C lat of Rochester 


ETCHINGS + DRY POINT + AQUATINT » WOODCUTS< LITHOGRAPHS = WOOD ENGHAVINGS 








Modern layout achieved with vertical mass of illustration and parallel rules features 
the above striking announcement by Joseph Thuringer, Rochester, New York. The 6x42 
original is printed in black and a light brown on tan stock of pleasing texture 
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R.R. Donnelley & Sons Company 


350 East Twenty-second Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 


THE 


PRINTED 


During all the years of assembling these pages, and of examining hundreds of printed samples monthly, your 
editor, encouraged and backed up by others, has steadfastly believed that when better printing is possible, the 
great house of Donnelley will do it. We show too little, and for reasons. In two colors we can not adequately 
show the grand multicolor work turned out by letterpress, offset, and gravure, or fine bindings. Even could 
we, much would be outside the range of others. We are favored with Donnelley promotion pieces, but most are 
so big, reproduction would amount to affront. Latest of such is a 13x19 brochure, “Five Centuries of the Printed 
Bible,’ the invitation to an exhibit in the company’s galleries, text in 24-point Centaur, 10-point leaded, framed 
by grand superwide margins on top-grade paper. We can show the 9x4'2 gold and black label as a consolation 











Merits of ‘Occasional’ Types 


W. S. CowELt LimITeD, Ipswich, England 
—We confess great admiration for the speci- 
mens you submitted. Your highly striking 
and interesting type specimen booklet, a 
spread from which is reproduced on another 
page, shows you have probably as large a 
collection of the category called “occasional” 
as found anywhere outside the largest adver- 
tising typographers’ plants like Warwick Ty- 
pographers and J. M. Bundscho of St. Louis 
and Chicago, respectively. While some such 
styles are freakish and wear poorly, many 
could be much more widely used, such as 
those shown in this spread from your book- 
let. We're reminded here of an observation 
often made in these pages, and we think 
justifiably repeated now and then. When a 
new type comes out, or the nonprinter 
agency boys start a revival of some old 
one, the tendency is to use it for everything, 
so to speak, appropriate or not. A lot of 
advertising readers, near 100 per cent, don’t 
know anything about vogues in design or 
type use. They are influenced by ease of 
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By three folder title pages which are shown above in about half size, R. Randolph Karch, Dillsburg, Pa., demonstrates that type Original of strong yet simple folder front 


alone can do quite a job when styles are sound, fresh, and legible; not commonplace through too wide use; and, most of all, of Army Times Publishing Company, 
if skillfully handled. He believes in bigness with simplicity, and he knows deep brown ink far surpasses the conventional black © Washington, is on pleasing salmon stock 





Third from series of Dayton Typographic Service mailing cards shown on these pages, and without apology 
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reading, more subtly by atmosphere and 
feeling. Proof of the fallacy of blindly fol- 
lowing some vogue was supplied years ago 
by the late Arthur Overbay of Indianapolis, 
one of the most successful advertising ty- 
pographers in our book. He told us back in 
the 30’s that for about a year he couldn’t 
get enough of the Broadway type to supply 
the demand. Then, all of a sudden, nobody 
wanted any part of it. Those typographers 
with any taste, recalling the style, were not 
surprised. Any layman would consider it 
queer, yet it was a vogue. Block-serif types 
did better. The excellent modern sans serifs 
have, justifiably, stood up longer. They will 
continue, we believe, but they’re less indis- 
criminately and less widely used as our Ty- 
pographic Scoreboard has shown. The sound 
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idea is to select a good and readable type 
best fitted for the purpose. Your accordion 
folder, “Type and Illustration,” for distribu- 
tion to publishers, is excellent, but your 
ability to print type reproductions in wee 
sizes by offset seems to have led you too far. 
The text isn’t distinguished for readability. 
Again, there’s the blotter, “No Comment.” 
The type in light brown is surrounded by a 
strong inch-wide combination border printed 
in dark, warm gray. Figuratively, it is a 
case of being unable to see the forest for the 
trees. Even so, you’re good. 


Big Job Thought Ruined Wasn‘t 


REPUBLICAN-LEADER, Incorporated, of 
Marion, Illinois—Your reaction from the 
shock of finding the third “I” of “ILLI- 
NOIS” omitted from the second line of 
caps on the front of your letter-size folder, 
“Marion, Illinois, Trade Center of 200,000 
People,” was admirable. How you, figura- 
tively, made lemonade from the lemons 











the opportunity of a new year 





PRINTING to help your business 
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One of half-dozen sparkling blotters by Toronto printer embodying most interesting, original ideas seen in 
years. On original, panels are in red, yellow, and green respectively, yellow being repeated under the calendar 


floor and swung back is remarkable, simple 
though it seems when one has seen it done. 
The expedient of printing a bit of good copy 
headed “Business is good in Williamson 
County” in black over a yellow background 


hand, the screen is rather too strong for a 
brush stroke panel, with vignette effect sides, 
for type double printed over it. The idea of 
die cutting the circle near the lower right- 
hand corner of the front leaf so the reverse 
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OKLAHOMA'S School of Printing 
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Oklahoma’s School of Printing 















@ Establishing a rule to decide what should be biggest and what subordinate in 
display, Theodore Low DeVinne, great printer-author, concluded that the answer 
to “What?” determined top display and answers to “Where?” and/or “When?” the 
secondary. Ernest Elmo Calkins, pioneer-great in advertising, averred that if an 
advertisement’s heading excited interest and sustaining copy convinced, readers 
would find name of the advertiser, even if in 6-point at end. In disregard of 
both, name is overemphasized on original cover at left, above. It offends esthetically, 


handed you is worth reading by every one, 
regardless of special interest in those facets 
of the business to which this department is 
devoted. The effectively designed front page 
is featured by a halftone illustration of the 
“Square” shot from atop a building along 
one side. This halftone occupies noticeably 
more than half the page up and down, bleeds 
off top and sides. The words “Marion” and 
“TIlinois,” in 1%-inch high outlined capital 
letters, appear in reverse color in the plate. 
How, through every operation—from the 
work of the layout man, artist, engraver, 
proofreader, and pressmen—the job could 
have been finished with that third “I” of 
“ILLINOIS” left out amazes us—as it must 
have floored you. How you came off the 





on a 3%4- by 1%-inch sheet of gummed 
paper turned the trick. With this small strip 
attached slantwise to cover all of the “O” 
and parts of “N” and “S,” the absence of 
the “I” goes unnoticed. With what of the 
word shows, it is obviously “ILLINOIS.” 
Panels are purposely stuck over lines in such 
circumstances, and the position of the yel- 
low strip fits designwise. The general layout 
of the complete job is good. The color back- 
ground for the lower part of the front page, 
showing a map of your section in reverse 
color (printed in red from a benday plate) 
is rather too weak to show the lines of the 
map sharply. Copy overprinted in black is 
quite strong enough to stand out strongly 
against a deeper background. On the other 





too. Of extra-condensed shape, the type doesn’t fit oblong page or harmonize 
with other and broader letters. So nothing might interfere with effect of changes 
advocated, layout is unchanged in revised setting at right. “Printing” is bigger 
and signature smaller, this also improving vertical balance. With signature smaller, 
type of regular shape was possible, and the disharmony in original eliminated. 
A point to note and to remember is that, depending on the particular style, type of 
regular shape quite often has the display effect of next larger size of condensed 


color black circle in the same position on 
page three shows on the front, is also good. 
With sans serif bold for display and the light 
for text, no fault can be found with type 
selection. With ample open space, however, 
the lines of the text seem rather uncomfort- 
ably tight, although, sizes being what they 
are, readability is not seriously affected 
physically. The back page is effectively laid 
out, but the band of pink (benday plate 
printed in red) should have been reversed 
where the cut of the building overprints, 
as it is in screened black plate above, so 
the complete building would seem white. It 
is unfortunate to see a page so well designed 
as this marred by such a small detail, one 
costing so little with offset production. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By George M. Halpern 


Questions will be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped envelope. 


Answers will be kept confidential upon request. 


Need Letterpress Technical Foundation for Research 


@ Other processes developed them, now forge ahead of letterpress 


@ Private letterpress publishers do research with marked success 


@ Research needed for better plates, less makeready, fast presses 


Many of the large magazine publishing 
firms utilizing the letterpress reproduction 
process have had an extremely difficult 
time remaining in business because of the 
continued rise in production costs. 

The problem has become so acute in 
this field that several leading national 
publications have recently discontinued 
operations. Newspapers too, using the 
same reproduction method, have exper- 
ienced similar difficulties, despite the fact 
that income from advertising is at an all- 
time high. 

Several years ago one of the largest 
magazine publishing enterprises in the 
world set up a research laboratory for the 
purpose of finding ways and means of 
cutting down production costs. They have 
been remarkably successful. The labora- 
tory experimented with many reproduc- 
tive processes other than letterpress. After 
spending several millions of dollars in 
research and experimentation, they con- 
cluded that for speed and quality, letter- 
press was the process which gave them the 
best results for the cost involved. 


Emphasis Now on Production 

In letterpress the emphasis has appar- 
ently been in obtaining greater produc- 
tion from each working press. This has 
led to much concentration on reducing 
press down time. As mentioned in this 
column previously, the area of makeready 
has absorbed the greatest amount of down 
time attention. In an effort to improve the 
makeready process, research was done on 
improving makeready tools and materials. 

The publishing company which set up 
this particular research laboratory has a 
multimillion dollar capital investment in 
existing letterpress equipment. The origi- 
nal research plan involved securing better 
use of the existing capital investment. 
There was no intention of obsolescing the 
equipment. Studies and research, there- 
fore, concentrated on improving the plate. 

In seeking ways of improving the plate, 
several major areas were studied. One was 
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the photographic processes involved in 
making the plate, and the other major area 
concerned materials used for the plate. 
The first big advance came with the 
development of a means of producing 
color-corrected separations. An electron- 
ically-operated machine scans the color 
transparency and reproduces the exact 
values on four separate pieces of unex- 
posed film. These four negatives, since 
they are exact in every detail for each of 
the so-called primaries and black, can 
then be transferred to a printing metal, 
without any further color correcting. 
This development eliminates the neces- 
sity of masking separation negatives to 
obtain proper tonal balance. It cuts down 
on the time for producing the negatives 
in making color plates. A savings in time 
is also a savings in money because pro- 
duction costs are based in part on time 
and number of operations involved. This 


development tends to cut down on the 
possibility of press down time as a result 
of waiting for plates. 

With a guarantee of a continuing un- 
interrupted flow of color plates, a printing 
firm which specializes in color work could 
improve pressroom production by setting 
up presses that would consistently run 
only one color. In the pressroom this 
would avoid wash-ups from one color to 
another, the redeployment of contami- 
nated rollers and their individual settings, 
and reduce the necessity for continual 
fountain settings. Such a pressroom setup 
could lead to consistency of quality, a 
reduction in premakeready and postmake- 
ready time, and would enable the press- 
man to evaluate better the required 
amounts of makeready and the type of 
fountain settings. 


New Plate Materials Tried 
The laboratory is currently engaged in 
research on new materials for plates. It is 
now experimenting with material for a 
lightweight plate, which could be adapted 
for use with high-speed rotary presses. 
The research men believe they have found 


Chicago Printing House Craftsmen witnessed demonstrations on four Miehle verticals at a recent 
meeting. The demonstrations, which included a three-color job, involved use of a magnesium plate, 
Dow metal and laminated plates, the 3M makeready system, plates prepared by the Short Run Color 
Process, and Fairchild Scan-a-gravings. Carlton Mellick, Miehle vice-president, headed a panel of 
narrators of the demonstration. Pictured are his daughter, Barbara Mellick (right) and Jutiet Willis 
who were hostesses, with Lowell Dummer, president of Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
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the material they sought. Trial runs led 
them to conclude that they may be able 
to achieve as many as five million impres- 
sions from a single plate without any 
diminution of quality. 

A revolutionary aspect of this new type 
of plate is the fact that its inherent resili- 
ency offers for the first time the possibility 
of a fine screen plate which eliminates the 
need for makeready. The printing surface 
of the plate reacts similarly to rubber. 
However, the surface material is less ink 
absorbent than rubber and hard enough 
to maintain the small dot structures found 
in fine halftone screens. 


New Nylon Plates Are Resilient 

The major function of the makeready 
process is to compensate for the deficien- 
cies of the form and/or the press. This 
new plate (nylon surface bonded to alu- 
minum), because of the resiliency of the 
surface material, eliminates the need for 
extensive overlaying since it adjusts to all 
mechanical differences. In addition, these 
plates are guaranteed to be perfectly type 
high because of the unique method used 
in producing them. This automatically as- 
sures the pressman that there are no form 
deficiencies, and any compensations 
would necessarily have to be for the press. 
And the plate itself provides for these 
press compensations! 

Think of what this would mean to the 
pressroom! The pressman would need 
only to pack his press, put on the form, 
adjust to register, secure OK’s, set the 
fountain, and away he goes! 

The savings in time and the increase 
in productivity are incalculable, especially 
for those plants which specialize in quality 
color work. This places the letterpress 
process in a position where it can give 
other reproductive processes a run for the 
money. 


Products Require Testing 

However, it must be thoroughly under- 
stood that these new developments are 
still in the laboratory and testing stage, 
and the final product is not yet available 
for shop use. Nevertheless, the day is not 
far off when these or similar advances will 
be marketed for the benefit of the entire 
industry. 

As a result of industry-wide interest in 
research in the letterpress area, we can 
expect more and more new developments. 
The trend toward automation in our field 
is steadily increasing. The implications of 
all these advances are manifold. There 
has always been a time lapse of several 
years between the introduction of these 
advances and their general acceptance and 
use on an industry-wide basis. It would 
seem to me, more so now than ever be- 
fore, that a great need exists for some 
means of bridging the gap between dis- 
covery and use. 

When new techniques or methods are 
developed, they are usually done in the 


confines of controlled laboratory condi- 
tions. These conditions often fail to ap- 
proximate those found in actual plant 
operation. 

To meet a similar situation, the litho- 
graphic industry years ago set up a tech- 
nical foundation to service its entire in- 
dustry. This foundation codrdinates the 
activities of all research projects concern- 
ing lithographic areas. 

After field testing under actual oper- 
ating conditions, it disseminates the in- 
formation on a how-to basis for use in 
all phases of plant operation. It publishes 
books and pamphlets for the platemaker, 
the pressman, the foreman, the superin- 
tendent, management, etc. It also conducts 
forums and seminars for plant personnel 
to familiarize them with the latest ad- 
vances in the industry. Even these meet- 
ings make use of the newest educational 
techniques such as closed-circuit TV. 

What is needed, therefore, in the letter- 
press field, is a similar technical founda- 
tion. This foundation could coérdinate 
all the industry-wide developments now 
taking place. It could disseminate the 
latest information on the improvements 
of methods, materials, and procedures on 
a practical, down-to-earth shop usage 
basis. 


Industry today recognizes the tremen- 
dous need for research. Research, how- 
ever, is an expensive proposition. Small 
companies, who feel the greatest need, 
cannot afford individually to undertake 
such a program. 

It has been found in other fields that 
by pooling resources research laboratories 
can be established through the joint ef- 
fort of many small companies. Our indus- 
try consists in the main of small plants 
(estimated number of small plants in the 
graphic arts field is around 90 per cent). 


Time for Action Is Now! 

It is, therefore, essential that this foun- 
dation be established and properly sub- 
sidized to carry on the additional required 
research. Failure to recognize the vital 
need for a letterpress technical foundation 
simply means that we are delaying our 
ability to hold our own with the other 
reproductive processes. Both gravure and 
lithography today have their own founda- 
tions. What is holding letterpress back? 

(Note: In the interest of furthering and 
coordinating a drive for the establishment 
of a letterpress technical foundation, com- 
ments and suggestions may be forwarded 
to this column, c/o THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, IIl.) 


Pressman Devises Special Ink Fountain 
For Newspaper Color Printing at $45 Cost 


The Austin (Minn.) Daily Herald has 
developed a homemade, portable ink 
fountain for color printing. The drip 
fountain was put together by a local tin- 
smith from designs developed by the me- 
chanical superintendent. 

“We installed these portable fountains 
when we bought our 32-page press,” Mrs. 
H. E. Rasmussen, business manager, re- 
ported. “Our men in the pressroom had a 
horror of having to clean out the big 
fountain each time we printed color, so 
our mechanical superintendent figured 


out the portable fountain, and it has 
worked very well.” 

The fountain is removed from the press 
after the color run, and cleaned during 
spare time. The double-page fountain is 
34 inches wide and four inches deep. The 
holes for the bar are approximately three 
inches from the top of the unit. Sixteen 
petcocks with quarter-inch holes supply 
the ink flow. Single-page fountains have 
the same dimensions except for width. 
Materials and labor for the double-page 
fountain cost less than $45. 


Austin (Minn.) Herald can supply folder showing all details of do-it-yourself color ink fountain 
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Few Technological Changes in Quoins in 400 Years 


@ Since 16th century, simple wedges have been used for locking type 


@ Early quoins of wood; date of first metal quoins in use uncertain 


@ Patent quoins began to appear during last half of 19th century 


In the past four centuries, very little 
technological change has been seen in the 
quoin, a simple item of composing room 
furniture used in preparing type for the 
press. The word itself, a variant of coin, 
has been used by printers since the 16th 
century. It has been discussed by the 
writers of printing manuals since Moxon’s 
treatise, Mechanick Exercises, first ap- 
peared in England in 1683. 

The purpose of the quoin was ex- 
plained by Moxon under the heading, 
‘Of Furniture, Quoyns, Scabbord &c.” In 
this section of the famous manual, Moxon 
stated, “Quoyns are also Quadrat high and 
have one of their Sides Bevil’d away to 
comply with the Bevil of the Side and 
Footsticks; they are of different Lengths, 
and different Breadths: The great Quoyns 
about three Inches square, except the 
Bevil on one side as aforesaid; and these 
sizes diminish downwards to an Inch and 
an half in length, and half an Inch in 
breadth. 


Moxon’s Definition of Quoin 

“The Office of these Quoyns are to 
Lock up the Form, viz. to wedge it up (by 
force of a Mallet and Shooting-stick) so 
close together, both on the sides and be- 
tween Head and Foot of the Page, that 
every Letter bearing hard against every 
next Letter, the whole Form may Rise; as 
shall be shewed hereafter. Their farther 
Office is to make Register at the Press.” 

In nearly 275 years, no one has de- 
scribed the operation of lockup more 
clearly, other than to modernize Moxon’s 
English: It is interesting to note the “bor- 
rowing” done by each of the well-known 
printing manuals which came after Me- 
chanick Exercises. 

Two 19th century manuals were pub- 
lished in London within a one-year pe- 
riod: Typographia, or the Printers In- 
structor, was written in 1824 by John 
Johnson, and the other was Typographia 
by Thomas C. Hansard. Johnson’s book 
mentions quoins but does not index the 
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term, while Hansard places them in the 
same category as headsticks, backsticks, 
footsticks, etc. 

The quoins discussed by these writers 
were made of wood. However, Hansard 
had this to say: “I still make use of wood- 
en ones, and if they are properly used, no 
substitute is wanted.” It is difficult to de- 
termine the exact date of the introduction 
of the metal quoin. Thomas MacKellar, 
author of probably the most widely read 
American manual of the 19th century, 
The American Printer, first published in 
1866 and subsequently reprinted in 16 
editions, stated his preference for the 


wooden quoin. He offered the opinion 
that, “The Boxwood quoin will probably 
continue to hold its place, though not a 
few printers favour the use of the newly- 
invented iron articles offered by various 
inventors...” 

The section in The American Printer 
which describes the locking up operation 
is lifted almost verbatim from a book 
published in London in 1842 entitled 
Encyclopedia of Literary and T ypographi- 
cal Anecdote. 


Wood Used for Large Forms 

That the wood quoin continued in pop- 
ularity is evident in the American Dic- 
tionary of Printing, published in 1894. 
This volume suggested that wood quoins 
be used for very large forms or for forms 
which were to be transported. A some- 
what earlier book, American Encyclope- 


The Fotosetter laboratory of the Rochester Institute of Technology is a point of interest for 
Robert Laubach of the Syracuse University School of Journalism, R. S. V. Murthy of india, Muslim 
Chowdhry of East Pakistan, and |. U. Sulemani of West Pakistan. The latter three men are members 
of a UNESCO group studying new methods of writing, editing and producing material for new 
literates in their countries. They also visited Kodak Graphic Arts and the RIT Printing Laboratories 
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dia of Printing, edited by J. Luther Ring- 
walt and published in Philadelphia in 
1871, also gives preference to the wood 
quoin, “of hickory, dogwood, or box- 
wood,” and states that the metal quoins 
were useful chiefly in newspaper work. 
Many of the manuals mentioned are 
still to be found in second-hand book 
stores, and are fascinating reading for to- 
day’s printers who wish to learn the tech- 
niques and practices of the “old boys.” 
Certainly with the current interest in mid- 
20th century technology, the opportunity 
to be a craftsman in its earlier accepted 
meaning, is rapidly disappearing. 


Patent Quoins Appear Regularly 

However, once past the middle period 
of the last century, patent quoins began 
to appear quite regularly. There are un- 
doubtedly many practicing printers who 
have used a variety of these early in their 
careers. One of these was Webb’s Quoin, 
which consisted of two bars of steel joined 
in the center with a screw containing a 
simple nut. This nut, when turned with 
an ordinary wrench, causes the steel bars 
to separate in a spread of from one-quar- 
ter to three-quarters of an inch. A some- 
what similar device—the Allen Quoin— 
was even simpler. It contained one bar 
and a screw with nut, which tightened 
against the side of the chase. 

The type founders’ supply catalogs at 
the turn of the century began listing the 
Hempel Quoin, probably the most widely 
used quoin ever developed. It is certain- 
ly as popular as ever today. The Hempel 
consisted of two steel wedges, each con- 
taining a center bar, plus a groove at each 
end, and teeth into which a key was in- 
serted for tightening. 


Improved Variations in Design 

The Challenge Hempel quoin is of 
similar design but with rounded edges to 
prevent damage to imposing surface of 
the press bed. A further variation is the 
Union Lockable Quoin, a duplicate of the 
Hempel, but with three notches cut in 
the central rib for the purpose of adding 
the Brower Lock, a device to prevent slip- 
page once the quoin has been secured. 

The Monarch Hempel is a self-locking 
model with a spring inserted through the 
thick end, the purpose of which is to force 
the center rib of one part against the teeth 
in the end of the other half, securely lock- 
ing the quoin. 

Still another variation is the Improved 
Brower Quoin, in which the teeth were 
sunk in the quoin. The Inland Type Foun- 
dry 1905 catalog stated further, “. . . has 
central racks and consequently will not 
throw type off its feet. The key never slips 
out to damage the type.” 

The Riebe Quoin has two additional 
features, although it is similar in appear- 
ance to the Hempel. In this model, the 
horizontal rib has vertical ribs designed 

(Continued on page 77) 


Mr. Brewington will answer questions on machine problems. Write him in care of The Inland Printer 


8-Set TTS Perforated Type Faces 

Q.— (1) On what set basis of the TTS 
unit-cut matrices does the Associated 
Press wire service perforate tape for trans- 
mission? (2) Can any of the 8-set mat- 
rices be used on a linecasting machine fed 
by tape perforated on an 8-set basis? (3 ) 
What different point-size types are in the 
8-set group? (4) List several of the 8-set 
faces. (5) What different sets are of spe- 
cial manufacture? 


A.—(1) The Associated Press wire 
service perforates on an 8-set basis. Any 
AP member papers can use any of the 
8-set faces because all of the 8-set faces 
have the same lower case alphabet length. 
(2) Three different point size fonts can 
be used to set type from the AP tape. (3) 
There are 7-, 714-, and 8-point, which 
make the three sizes under 8-set. (4) 
Some of the 8-set fonts are 7/\ 144, Ex- 
celsior with Boldface No. 2; 7A 160, 
Excelsior with Gothic No. 3; 8A228, 
Corona with Boldface No. 2; 7/4/48, 
Ionic No. 5 with Boldface No. 2; 8A 238, 
Paragon with Paragon Bold; 714/44, 
Corona with Boldface No. 2; and 8 A238, 
Paragon with Paragon Bold. (5) 6.24- 
set, for 11 picas 9 points and 7.83-set for 
11 picas 9 points. 


Correcting Pot Action 

Q.—On our Model 5 Linotype—which 
is quite an old machine, of course—the 
pot does not drop back after the first lock- 
up. I assume this should be attended to, 
but I do not know where to start. Can you 


give me some information on what to do 
in this situation? 


A.—First check the pot lever eyebolt 
adjustment. Make sure there is ;;-inch 
compression when the pot is locked up for 
the cast. If there is more than this, tighten 
the rear nut, file off some of the shoulder 
of the nut, or add a washer to get the 
necessary compression. 


First Elevator Makes Noise 

Q.—I am annoyed by the sound made 
by the first elevator when it goes to full 
height. I believe something is wrong. 


A.—There is something wrong. Evi- 
dently, the machinist has neglected to 
graphite the front side of the intermediate 
bar in the elevator top guide and possibly 
the two operating blocks of the elevator 
duplex rail levers. 

While the noise cannot be completely 
eliminated, it can be lessened considerably 
by applying graphite sparingly to these 
parts with a typewriter or a finger brush. 

It may not be necessary to apply this 
graphite daily to the parts named, but it 
will be noted that the noise will diminish 
perceptibly on the first application. 


Pot Leg Adjustment With Monomelt 

Q.—What allowances are made on the 
pot leg adjustment with a Monomelt at- 
tached to it? 


A.—We know of no reason for adjust- 
ing the pot legs any differently when a 
Monomelt is used. 


Good Points to Remember for Keeping Machinery Clean With Covers 


When machines are not in use, it is best 
to keep them covered. For example, shops 
which use the machines eight or fewer 
hours a day, should cover them until put 
in use again the next morning. Also keep 
them covered over the week ends. Ma- 
chines used two shifts in 24 hours need 
not be covered unless they are idle on 
Saturdays and Sundays. Machines should 
be covered during sweeping operations 
unless a sweeping compound is used on 
the floor. 

The covers can be of two types. One 
may be fashioned like a tent and laced, 
tied, or buttoned from top to bottom on 
the pot side of the machine. The “tent” 
need not go lower than six inches below 
the keyboard in front and just touch the 
bracket step at the rear. No fire risk is in- 


curred, whether the pot heat be electric 
or gas, if the vent on the left side of the 
cover be opened a foot or two at the 
bottom. 

Another type of cover can be any dust- 
proof fabric or denim in flat yardage from 
front to back, but it should be wide 
enough to fall about 12 inches over the 
sides of the distributor beam and the dis- 
tributor arm. 

Keep floor around machine clean. Mats, 
spacebands, and graphite should not be 
on the floor. Only the spews from the cast- 
ing operations have any excuse for being 
on the floor and even these should be 
swept up once a day. If mats or bands are 
on the floor, it is so easy for the operator 
or someone else to step on them, and 
cause considerable damage. 
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THE SPECIALTY PRINTER 


Flexography--Printing Adolescent With Big Future 


@ From rotary rubber stamp operation, process has grown into an industry 


@ Biggest factor is its adaptability in serving packaging users’ needs 


@ Operating procedures featuring simplicity, speed have been developed 


By Frank A. Hamel* 


Flexography is a rotary letterpress oper- 
ation in which rubber plates are used to 
print a moving web of plastic film, paper 
or foil with inks 
which dry instantly 
by evaporation. 

As it was origi- 
nally conceived, the 
process was a me- 
chanical rubber- 
stamping operation 
designed to elimi- 
nate large amounts 
of hand stamping 
by using inexpen- “a 
sive equipment. As 
such, the machine was limited to one ink- 
fountain roller, one form or metering 
roller, a removable plate cylinder on 
which rubber plates were mounted by 
cement, and an impression cylinder. 

To provide instantaneous drying and 
adequate distribution with only one form 


Frank A. Hamel 


*Mr. Hamel is executive vice-president of the 
Bensing Bros. and Deeney Sales Co., Philadel- 
phia. He has been with BBD for 11 years, serving 
in various research capacities, most recently as 
vice-president in charge of research. He holds a 
degree in chemical engineering from Drexel 


or metering roller, inks were produced as 
low viscosity liquids. Colors were ob- 
tained by dissolving dyes in alcohol with 
shellac serving as the binder. This solvent 
was selected because of its economy, abil- 
ity to dissolve dyes, speed of evaporation 
and its nonswelling effect on rubber roll- 
ers and plates. 


Flexography Solved Problems 

Flexography grew from this humble 
beginning to its present stature because 
the packaging industry presented prob- 
lems which could not be solved by con- 
ventional letterpress or offset techniques. 
The use of pigmented flexographic inks 
on improved presses resulted in odorless 
grease-, fat-, and paraffin-resistant prints 
which could be produced at high speed 
and adhere extremely well to cellophane, 
glassine, papers, parchment and foil. Since 
these problems have plagued oil-ink 
printers for some time, flexography be- 
came a standard process for flexible pack- 
aging work. 

The main reasons for the popularity of 
the process are: (1) simplicity and econ- 
omy of press design and construction, (2) 
the use of fast drying, odorless inks, and 
(3) the ability to set up and preregister 
the job off the press because of the re- 


movable plate cylinder, thereby mini- 
mizing down time and making short press 
runs economical.’ 

Flexographic presses* fall into two cate- 
gories: (1) stack type, and (2) common- 
impression-cylinder type. The former is 
constructed by building a series of indi- 
vidual printing units complete with im- 
pression cylinders around a supporting 
frame as shown in Figure 1. 

It will be noted that each printing unit 
is complete with one ink-fountain roller 
and one form roller, together with a plate 
and impression cylinder. The moving web 
is unsupported as it travels from one 
printing unit to the next one. The num- 
ber of printing units grouped around the 
frame depends upon the number of dif- 
ferent colors or the lacquering stations 
desired. 


Cylinder Press Has One Unit 

The common-impression-cylinder type 
press uses, as the name implies, only one 
impression cylinder and the printing units 
are grouped around this cylinder or drum 
as shown in Figure 2. The size of the 
common-impression cylinder is quite 
large and increases with the number of 
printing stations. 
‘Deeney, J. J., and Hamel, F. A. Jr., “Flexog- 
raphy,” Modern Packaging, Encyclopedia Is- 
sue, Vol. 30, No. 3A p.p. 609-614, November 
1956. 
"Peal, E. J., “Flexographic Presses—What You 
Should Know About Them,” Paper, Film and Foil 
Converter, Vol. 30, No. 6, June 1956. 


Figure 1 (left): schematic diagram of a typical stack type press showing web travel and printing unit arrangement. Figure 2 (right): schematic layout 
of a common-impression cylinder press showing the large drum printing unit arrangement and usual web travel. Both types are basically similar 
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Figure 3 (left): stack-type flexographic printing unit showing rubber fountain roller, knurled ink-metering roller, removable plate cylinder and steel im- 





pression cylinder. Figure 4 (center): general view of controls for setting impression and ink coverage. Figure 5: dual spindle feed used in making splices 


A four-color press uses a common-im- 
pression cylinder from 40 to 60 inches in 
diameter, and a six-color press will usual- 
ly employ an 80-inch diameter cylinder. 

The web is supported at all times as it 
moves through the printing portion of the 
press; therefore, minimum register diff- 
culties are encountered. This feature is of 
particular importance when printing 
highly elastic or extensible films, which 
stretch badly under small changes in ten- 
sion, are being run. 

Because of the large diameter of the 
impression cylinder, this type of press is 
much heavier in construction than the 
stack type press. 

Both presses use removable plate cylin- 
ders to which the rubber plates are mount- 
ed, made ready and preregistered prior to 
installation in the press. Plate cylinders 
are stocked in different circumferences 
with increments of about 14-inch between 
sizes. Plate cylinders and gears are se- 
lected for each repeat size so that the same 
surface speed exists for the form, plate 
and impression cylinders. This is also 
usually the case for ink and form rollers 
except when speeds in excess of 450 feet 
a minute are encountered. 


Gear Ratios Are Adjustable 

In this speed range, it is common prac- 
tice to gear down the fountain roller from 
about one-half to one-third of the speed 
of the form roller in order to reduce ink 
splash and turbulence in the fountain. 

The fountain and form rollers are de- 
signed to meter and distribute the fluid 
ink to the plate. If both rollers are rubber, 
the viscosity of the ink and the amount of 
squeeze between the rollers determine the 
quantity of ink applied to the plate and 
transferred to the moving web. 

In many cases the form roller will be a 
mechanically-knurled, chrome-plated steel 
cylinder (Figure 3). As such, the depth 
and number of depressions per inch will 
govern the amount of ink applied. 


Knurled cylinders are available in various 
screen sizes from 65 to 200 knurls or 
lines per inch. They simplify the squeeze 
control required to apply uniform and re- 
producible layers of ink, provided ink 
viscosity is constant. (See Figure 4.) 

In both types of presses the printing 
units and multiple- or common-impres- 
sion cylinders are usually grouped around 
a supporting frame. A second frame is 
used to support the feed rolls and the 
rewinding printed rolls. A pair of feed 
rolls and a pair of rewind spools are 
mounted so that each twin can be re- 
volved on a common axis. 

This arrangement permits a fresh roll 
of unprinted paper, film or foil to be fed 
to the press by use of a flying splice with- 
out slowing or stopping the press. The 
fresh roll is merely pasted to the tail end 
of the paper, film or foil leaving the de- 
pleted roll, and the printing operation is 
uninterrupted. (Figure 5.) 


The same procedure is used to change 
from a filled to a fresh rewind core. In lieu 
of a rewind, the press may be connected 
directly to a bag machine, slitter and 
sheeter, laminator or die-cutter. The ad- 
visability of such in-line operations de- 
pends upon the volume of work to be 
handled and the relative cost and maxi- 
mum speeds of the equipment. 


Dryer Between Main Frames 

The printing unit and the unwind and 
the rewind frames are usually separated 
by about 10 to 12 feet but are tied togeth- 
er by overhead steel work. When printing 
nonporous stocks, a dryer or oven is 
placed between the two main frames in 
order to dry the ink and, in the case of 
moisture-proof cellophane, fuse the ink 
to the web prior to rewind. (Figure 6.) 

Depending upon the stock to be print- 
ed, the degree of versatility, and the fine- 

(Continued on page 92) 


Figure 6. Over-al! view of a standard stack-type flexographic press with ink recirculating equipment 
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XII CONTOUR, THE OUTLINE 


However beautiful or harmonious the 
parts may be, we have little admiration 
for the typographical design that is not 
of attractive contour. A form of agree- 
able outline invariably looks well, how- 
ever simple it may be in the use or nonuse 
of decorative elements to embellish it. 

Graceful contour in itself has attractive 
power of no mean value; in fact, it exerts 
such a powerful, if perhaps subtle, influ- 
ence that even the layman who can not 
define it recognizes it as a thing of beauty. 
With most of us, in fact, this appreciation 
is feeling rather than intelligence. 

In display composition particularly, 
where every effort must be made to please 
the eye, form must be recognized as more 
than the accidental outline of a group of 
unequal lines. It must be designed with 
forethought, for if it is not, the result is 
likely to be bulky and graceless, therefore 
ugly and in a measure incongruous. 

When we center lines of unequal 
length, as in a title page, cover design, or 
the heading of an advertisement, we pro- 
duce a shape generally of quite distinctive 
outline. Whether it pleases or displeases 
depends in large measure on the success 
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follow, therefore, that aside from square 
designs and groups there must be a dis- 
tinct difference in the length of succeed- 
ing lines if results are to be pleasing. 
Squared groups are acceptable because of 
long use and are especially pleasing if 
well proportioned. 


If the parts do not form a pleasing and 
reasonably definite form, the effect of the 
whole will suggest a measure at least of 
incongruity. 

Although it must be considered and 
decided early in the process of layout, 
good contour, finally, may be regarded as 
the finishing stroke in the pleasing as- 
sembly of the associated units. 

While it must be admitted that the 
copy for many displays does not lend it- 
self to a definite suggestive form, most 
designs can be worked into a pleasing and, 
perhaps, definite outline by exercising a 
little additional thought and care. Pottery, 
turned wood, and many other objects of 
artistic craftsmanship, whenever based on 
symmetry to a central axis, offer sugges- 
tions for typework built on the plan of 
“centering.” It is the shape, not the deco- 
ration, that distinguishes the beauty of a 
vase or urn, and it is likewise shape, rath- 
er than decoration, that creates the most 
pleasing impression of type display. 

To be shapely, a typographical form 
need not follow any special pattern, how- 
ever. Urns, vases, etc., have sometimes 
been used as models for shaping type dis- 
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Figure 124 


the designer enjoys in giving it good, and 
perhaps suggestive, form. 

Pleasing shape or contour is obtained 
by so grouping the text and lines of 
display that the outline of the whole com- 
position, the general exterior formation, 
will be graceful in the nice variation of 
widths found in its different parts. It must 
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While good contour is essential to the 
beauty of composition, it also serves a 
definite and practical purpose in holding 
the display together, preserving its unity. 

If there is evident a relationship of the 
various lines of parts in forming together 
some definite shape or a pleasing outline, 
the entire composition is seen as a unit. 


Figure 125 


play because shape is paramount in them 
and has been carefully studied by their 
designers. 

The effect of good shaping on appear- 
ance is demonstrated by Figures 124 and 
125. In the former, the effect is plainly 
awkward; the lines are so graded as to 
length and placed in such relation to each 
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other, that the shape of the whole, defined 
by limits, lacks grace. 

The first three lines of the subhead are 
almost the same length and illustrate the 
point already stated, but in a different 
way, that such a condition creates an ef- 
fect of bulk. With the longest and shortest 
lines following in order, pleasing contour 
was made quite hopeless. We must neither 
have lines close to the same length adja- 
cent nor the longest and shortest next to 
each other. 

Instead, and as far as is possible, there 
ought to be pleasing variations in the 
length of adjacent lines and, beyond that, 
all the lines should be arranged accord- 
ing to their length in such a manner as to 
bring about an effect suggestive of sweep- 
ing grace in the form as a whole. In 
general, and to be more explicit, this is 
achieved largely by rather sharp curves. 

If the longest line of the group in ques- 
tion were second, the solidity of effect 
created by the first three as arranged 
would be broken. No two adjacent lines 
would be so nearly the same length as to 
create an appearance of awkwardness. 
However, whatever the contour of the de- 
sign may be, the longest line should be 
in the upper part of the group, which 
should invariably have balance. 

Incidentally, and by way of emphasis, 
the lower group in Figure 124 is awk- 
ward not only because the first three lines 
are practically the same length, and there- 
fore discount variety, but because the 
longest one is at the bottom. 

In comparison, it seems unnecessary to 
point out the merits of Figure 125. Al- 
though the same type is used, the picture 
created is altogether different and far 
more pleasing, all as a result of changed 
contour. While in developing the pyra- 
midal form in the subtitle, lines of nearly 
the same length are adjacent, it should be 
noted that the group as a whole has a 
definite form. 

The need for a decided variation in the 
length of adjacent lines, so pronounced 
in a group of three or four lines which 
permit of no significant outline or con- 
tour, is not felt when a group has definite 
suggestive form like the inverted pyramid 
of this page. 

The more we study contour the more 
we value the inverted pyramid, one of the 
most useful and attractive forms in which 
type can be arranged. This is partly due to 
the fact that type displays should in gener- 
al taper down rather than up. Other fac- 
tors, however, justify the place of impor- 
tance given the pyramid. 

Physical balance demands that the 
stronger portion shall be at or near the 
top; good emphasis demands that the 
most important line—and obviously, 
therefore, the largest in the display—shall 
also be at or close to the top. Incidentally, 
ornaments of pyramidal shape finish off a 
type group more effectively in most cases 
than those of any other form. 


Quoins Have Had Few Changes 
In Design in Over 400 Years 


(Concluded from page 73) 
to make the quoin self-locking, and regis- 
ter slots are placed at the top of each unit 
to show point and half-point expansions. 

The most recent addition to the long 
list of wedge quoins is the PMC Warnock 
Positive Lock Quoin, made of bronze. The 
feature of this design is the series of round 
depressions along the center rib, and a 
ball-bearing at the end of the widest part 
of each section. When tightened, the ball- 
bearing rests in one of the depressions, 
securely holding the quoin in the locked 
position. 

A precision application of the wedge 
principle is the Challenge Hi-Speed 
Quoin which has features with advantages 
in speeding up lockup operations. This 
quoin has a series of enclosed planes 
working together and moved by a single 
key. The various positions are indicated 
on a scale, making it simple to return to 
the same position if necessary to open the 
form. Several sizes from three inches in 
length to 12 inches are manufactured. 

An early attempt to break away from 
the principle of the wedge resulted in the 
Wickersham Quoin. This device consists 
of two bars held together by springs, and 
contains a central cam turned by a square 
key. As the cam is turned, the quoin 
spreads apart and is held rigid. A disad- 
vantage is the fact that at a given point 
the cam returns to the normal position 
and the quoin snaps shut. 

A combination form of the Wicker- 
sham is the Morton Lockup Quoin, in 
which the small quoin is attached to a 
steel footstick or sidestick. Some 43 
lengths are available, containing from one 
to five Wickersham quoins. 

The principle of the spreading bars is 
more satisfactory in lockup than that of 
the wedges because the wedges require 
much more care in positioning and tight- 
ening. A danger in the use of the wedge 
quoin is in “springing” a chase out of true 
by the use of too much pressure. 

A quoin of English manufacture is the 
Notting, first offered in the 1923 catalog 
of ATF, again available from an import- 
ing house. This is a steel quoin of two 
bars with a central screw, which when 
turned raised a steel wedge, spreading the 
bars apart to an expansion of 22 points. 
Since the screw holds the wedge in place, 
there is no slipping. In addition to single 
quoins, the Notting is available as a dou- 
ble quoin on a six-inch bar, and a triple 
quoin on both eight-inch and ten-inch 
bars. 

Of similar construction is another 
British quoin, the Double Wedge Quoin, 
made of lightweight metal and available 
in a range of widths and lengths. 


Register quoins have long been used in 
specialized jobs in the field of color print- 
ing, with wood-mounted cuts, although 
even today some printers use short leads 
to “shim” the cuts. These quoins are rath- 
er narrow and quite small to allow for 
fitting in a limited space. The simplest is 
the Rouse Register Quoin which is a thin 
steel plate with a narrow wheel attached, 
which when turned with a pin wrench, 
expands the quoin. The smallest of these 
expand from 16 to 24 points, and the 
largest from 36 to 48 points. 

The Smith Register Quoin works on 
the principle of the wedge, as described 
in the Notting. Another simple device is 
the Sterling Register Nut, similar to the 
Rouse quoin, but turned by a wrench 
rather than a pin. Register quoins are also 
handy for tight work, such as lockup of 
imprints within a form. 

When the form to be locked up con- 
tains large open areas, many printers use 
the expansion type, M. & W. Patent Job 
Lock Quoin, made in several sizes. This 
quoin is particularly useful in precision 
proof press lockup and is frequently used 
even on power presses. The quoin con- 
sists of a steel frame into which is inserted 
an end piece with a central screw and two 
side retaining bars. The quoin is quickly 
extended and held in place by two springs. 
Final tightening is done by a pin wrench. 
The smallest of this model extends from 
114 to 214 inches, and the largest from 
5 to 814 inches. 

The last category of quoins is the va- 
riety used for locking a small chase upon 
the bed of a larger press. The Cylinder 
Press Lock contains a notched steel bar 
which fits onto a jacket and expands al- 
most double its orginal length. A final 
tightening takes place with a standard 
Hempel key. These quoins are designed 
to be placed outside the form only. 


Printers’ Cost System Formulated 
By British Master Printers 

A rewritten 12th edition of The Brit- 
ish Federation of Master Printers Costing 
System, published by the Costing Com- 
mittee of the British Federation of Master 
Printers, 11 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
1, has recently been released. This text- 
book is intended as a handbook for print- 
ers, cost accountants, and students. 

It shows a uniform system based on 
fundamental principles and methods for 
ascertaining the cost of every department, 
service, Operation, machine and job in 
order to reduce costs and increase profits. 
Tables, hourly cost rates and distribution 
of expenses are included. Costs are ex- 
pressed according to the British monetary 
system. 
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WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Miehlegrip Offset Plate Clamp 

The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
has announced a new Miehlegrip offset 
clamp which enables plates to be changed 
in approximately one and a half minutes. 
The new clamp is said to be particularly 
effective in operations involving short 
runs requiring many plate changes. 

Simplified plate positioning and quick 
locking-in are combined by the clamp ac- 
tion. In mounting a plate, the operator 
sets calibrated plate-adjusting scales to 
zero, releases the spring-opened clamp, 
inserts the plate, checks register, makes 
adjustments if needed, and locks two 
quarter-turn eccentrics with a pin wrench. 
The plate is then rolled on the cylinder, 


Miehlegrip offset plate clamp cuts changing time 


and the tail-end secured in the same man- 
ner. Sheet register within half a line can 
be obtained on the first sheet printed, ac- 
cording to the company. 

Features of the Miehlegrip include 
thumb-screw plate alignment; one pin 
wrench for all locking adjustments; ac- 
curate positioning of plate gripper edge 
by means of locating stops; side and center 
register marks on the cylinder; one-piece, 
full-width clamp-bar for tightening the 
plate around the cylinder without damage 
to the end of the plate, and gripping of 
0.005- to 0.012-inch plates without any 
clamp readjustment. 

The Miehlegrip offset plate clamp is 
standard equipment on the No. 29 and 
No. 38 presses and is optional on Nos. 36, 
41, and 49. The clamp may be applied 
to presses now in the field. 

For information: Miehle Printing Press 
& Mfg. Co., Div. of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc., 2011 Hastings St., Chicago 8. 


Powder for “3M” Makeready Process 
The introduction of “3M” brand make- 
ready powder by Minnesota Mining and 
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Makeready powder allows use of light color inks 


Mfg. Co. now makes possible the use of 
colored ink with the “3M” makeready 
process. 

The powder, when spread on the coated 
“3M” makeready sheet after it has been 
inked in any color, even light yellow or 
white, renders that ink effective in the 
exposure unit. Previously, the press was 
inked in black and the proof run on the 
makeready sheet. The makeready powder 
eliminates this step and the wash-up step 
when colored ink is required. 

After proofing and dusting with the 
powder, the makeready sheet is developed 
and registered in the packing of the im- 
pression cylinder in the normal manner. 

For information: Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. 


Standardized Light Sources 

Macbeth Daylighting Corp. has an- 
nounced two additions to its line of stand- 
ardized lighting equipment for color 
viewing and color correcting work. 

A blend of illumination from fluores- 
cent tubes and incandescent bulbs used in 
the new light sources produces the closest 
efficient simulation of north sky natural 
daylight, according to the company. 

Both new models use four 40 w Ex- 
amolite fluorescent tubes and four 33 w 
Examolite long life incandescent bulbs 
with aluminum caps. Examolite type C- 
4D utilizes diffusing glass, while Indus- 
trial Examolite type OR-4D is an open- 
reflector unit. 

For information: Macbeth Daylighting 
Corp., P.O. Box 950, Newburgh, N.Y. 


Dry Spray No-Offset Unit 

Ortman-McCain Co. has designed the 
Economy model no-offset dry spray unit 
for specialty work. Designated as MPH-1- 
PA, the spray operates from press air. It is 
adaptable to fit C&P Rice unit, Davidson, 
A. B. Dick, Ditto, Kluge, Multilith, and 
Whitin presses. 

For information: Ortman-McCain Co., 
1330 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago. 


IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Rotary Hot Wax Spot-Carbonizing 

A patent has recently been granted to 
cover a new spot-carbonizing technique 
utilizing rotary printing presses in the 
manufacture of hot wax spot-carbonized 
business forms. 

The new process, called Rota-Carb, 
may be used on rotary printing presses, 
eliminates the need for blockouts, and 
makes unnecessary the use of odd-shaped, 
die-cut carbons, according to the patent 
holder, Bernard Harmon. It also obviates 
the use of blocks set into flat-bed presses 
and machined lead sheets used in a simi- 
lar manner. 

Rota-Carb also permits the placing of 
areas of carbon, in any shape or size, di- 
rectly on the backs of the printed forms 
themselves, thus eliminating the use of 
one-time carbon interleaving in business 
forms, according to the announcement. 

For information: Rota-Carb Corp., 409 
Pearl St., New York 38, N.Y. 


Gluing saddle-back carbon with vertical gluer 


Vertical Gluing Attachment 

A statement gluer which attaches to 
any Speed-Klect Collator and allows ver- 
tical gluing at any position on the sheet 
with any desired pattern has been intro- 
duced by Didde-Glaser. 

The vertical gluing attachment oper- 
ates on a rotary principle and applies glue 
vertically to the stub or top edge of the 
sheet. Glue placement may be at any 
location on the sheet as the glue wheel is 
adjustable across a 17-inch width. Glue is 
deposited on the sheet by a series of ad- 
justable tips on the wheel attachment al- 
lowing establishment of any glue pattern 
desired on the form being run. 

Among the uses of this method of 
gluing are the attachment of saddle-back 
carbon to a statement or an undersized 
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THESE LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS SELL 
THE FAMOUS 


BRANDS 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Mobile The Partin Paper Co. 
Montgomery W. H. Atkinson. . . Fine Papers 
ARKANSAS 
Roach Paper Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

COLORADO 
Denver Carpenter Paper Co.* 

Graham Paper Co. 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford John Carter & Co., Inc. 
New Hoven John Carter & Co., Inc. 

DELAWARE 
Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville The Jacksonville Paper Co. 
Miami The Everglade Paper Co. 
Orlando The Central Paper Co. 
Tallahassee The Capital Paper Co. 
Tampa The Tampa Paper Co. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Macon The Macon Paper Co. 
Savannah The Atlantic Paper Co. 
IDAHO 
Pocatello Carpenter Paper Co. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago. . Bradner Smith & Co. 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co. 
Charles W. Williams & Co.* 
Decatur Decatur Paper House, Inc. 
Peoria Peoria Paper House, Inc. 
Quincy Irwin Paper Co. 
Rock Island Cc. J. Duffey Paper Co. 
INDIANA 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Indiana Paper Co., Inc. 
1OWA 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Pratt Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
KANSAS 
Topeka Carpenter Paper Co. 
Wichita Southwest Paper Co. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville The Rowland Paper Co., Inc. 


LOUISIANA 
The D & W Paper Co., Inc. 
MAINE 
Auguste John Carter & Co., Inc. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston John Carter & Co., Inc. 
The K. E. Tozier Co.* 
Springfield John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Worcester John Carter & Co., Inc. 


Little Rock 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Wilmington 


Washington 


Fort Wayne 
indianapolis 


Des Moines 


Sioux City 


New Orleans 


Detroit 
Grand Rapids 


Minneapolis 


St. Paul 


Jackson 
Meridian 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 


Billings 
Great Falls 
Missoula 


Grand Island 
Lincoln 
Omaha 


Concord 


Newark 
Trenton 


Albuquerque 


Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Jamestown 
New York City 


For Export 
Rochester 
Asheville 


Charlotte 
Raleigh 


Akron 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
Columbus 


MICHIGAN 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Central Michigan Paper Co. 


MINNESOTA 
C. J. Duffey Paper Co. 
Inter-City Paper Co. 
C. J. Duffey Paper Co. 
Inter-City Paper Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson Paper Co. 
Newell Paper Co. 


MISSOURI 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Acme Paper Co. 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe 
Paper Co. 


MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 


Central Paper Co. 
Central Paper Co. 


NEW MEXICO 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


NEW YORK 
Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Stephens & Co., Inc. 
Hubbs & Howe Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Holyoke Coated & Printed 
Paper Co.* 
Milton Paper Co., inc. 
Pohiman Paper Co., Inc. 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 
Royal Paper Corporation 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Charles W. Williams & Co.* 
Bulkley, Dunton Paper Co., S. A. 
Champion Paper Corp., S. A. 
Champion Paper Export Corp. 
Genesee Valley Paper Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Henley Paper Co. 
The Charlotte Paper Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


OHIO 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 
The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Co. 
The Queen City Paper Co.* 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Sterling Paper Co. 


Dayton. .The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 


Mansfield 
Toledo 


Sterling Paper Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ON HOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WAS PRODUCED, 
WRITE OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, HAMILTON, OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City Carpenter Paper Co. 
Tulsa Beene Paper Co. 
Tayloe Paper Company 


OREGON 
Portland Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown Kemmerer Paper Co. 
(Division of Garrett-Buchanan Co.) 
Lancaster Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Philadelphia Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Mathias Paper Corp.* 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Reading Garrett-Buchanan Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence John Carter & Co., Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls Sioux Falls Paper Company 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Knoxville The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Co. 
Memphis Tayloe Paper Company 
Nashville Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 


TEXAS 
Amarillo Kerr Paper Co. 
Austin Carpenter Paper Co. 
Dallas Carpenter Paper Co. 
El Paso Carpenter Paper Co. 
Ft. Worth Carpenter Paper Co. 
Harlingen Carpenter Paper Co. 
Houston Carpenter Paper Co. 
Lubbock Carpenter Paper Co. 
San Antonio Carpenter Paper Co. 


UTAH 


Ogden Carpenter Paper Co. 
Salt Lake City Carpenter Paper Co. 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Richmond Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle Carter, Rice & Co. 
Spokane Spok Paper & Stati y Co. 
Yakima Carter, Rice & Co. of Yakima 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Co. 


Huntington 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 


CANADA 
Toronto Blake Paper Limited 
*BOX WRAP GRADES ONLY 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 
Mills at Hamilton, Ohio . . . Canton, N. C.... Pasadena, Texas 
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sheet of carbon to a sheet or ledger sheet, 
inside gluing of carbon to statements, and 
carbon sheet gluing for bookkeeping ma- 
chine statements. 

For information: Didde-Glaser, Inc., 
24 W. 6th Ave., Emporia, Kan. 


Typro Photolettering Machine 

An entirely new model of the Typro 
photolettering machine has been an- 
nounced. The new unit has a full power 
drive for ultra precision display type com- 
position with fingertip control of the drive 
for rapid movement from font to font. 

A range of sizes from 6 to 144 point 
may be set on paper or film with reverses 
made directly. The motorized developer 
unit automatically develops paper and 
film and delivers it dry, ready for pasteup. 

A feature of the model is a movable 
carriage which permits composition of 
more than one line on a strip, overprints, 
drop shadows, screened backgrounds or 
staggered lettering. A mechanical line 
spacer, controlled and marked in points, 
is provided for paragraph composition. 

Both a floor model and a powerized 
table model are available on a lease pur- 
chase basis. 

For information: Halber Corp., 4151 
Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 


New Continuous Unwind Reel 

A new model continuous unwind reel 
has been developed by the Dilts Division 
of the Black-Clawson Co. Designated the 
“20-17,” this model was designed specif- 
ically for operation with printing presses 
where any shock caused by roll changes 
would result in off-register waste. 

The machine consists of a three arm, 
electrically operated rotatable reel with 
individual air-controlled brakes on each 
arm. The web is fed into a secondary unit 
which consists of air-loaded feed rolls, 
continues from there to a dancer roll, and 
then into the press. Speed of the feed rolls 
is controlled by the dancer roll. 

For information: Black-Clawson Co., 


Dilts Division, Fulton, N.Y. 





Double blade makeready knives in two sizes 


Makeready Knives of Aluminum 

A new product of the Griffin Mfg. Co. 
is a makeready knife. Two sizes are avail- 
able, both with pencil-size handles made 
of lifetime aluminum. 

The knife features a retractile blade, 
the edges of which are ground in two 
styles—curved and diagonal. 

For information: Griffin Mfg. Co., 191 
Lyndhurst St., Rochester 5, N.Y. 


Elgrama Engraving Machine, Mark IV Series 


The first of a new series of Elgrama 
Swiss engraving machines to be placed in 
operation in the United States is being 
installed at the Daily News-Tribune plant 
in LaSalle, Ill. 

The series, called Elgrama Mark IV, 
has had the entire scanning system and 
the amplifying system redesigned to meet 
the requirements of American production 
methods. 

A photoelectric engraving machine, the 
Elgrama is made in Switzerland and is 
designed for newspaper use. The name is 
derived from the term ELectric GRAphic 
MAchine. 

Two rotating cylinders are used, one to 
scan the copy and the other to hold the 
plate being cut. Plates are made the same 
size as the original copy. 

In place of a dot formation, the EI- 
grama produces a plate made up of lines 
of varying thicknesses running vertically, 
horizontally, or diagonally. The machine 
makes either halftone or true line work 
with a complete dropout up to 0.030 deep 
in the white areas. 

Plates are made on either plastic or 
metal and may be matted or printed di- 
rect. A cold stylus is used to cut the 
screens. In addition to line work, 13 dif- 
ferent screens, varying from 50 to 200 
lines per inch, are available. 

Two sets of cylinders accompany the 
machine to accommodate different sizes 
of material to eliminate waste. Plate size 
is 12x18. All of the 17 vacuum tubes used 
in the Elgrama are standard American 
base tubes available at radio shops. Over- 
all dimensions of the machine are: length 
62 inches, width 26 inches, and height 
50 inches. 

The engraving machine is manufac- 
tured by Elgrama AG, Weinbergstrasse 
35, Zurich 6, Switzerland. 

For information: Daily News-Tribune, 


LaSalle, Ill. 


Polystyrene Base Films by Kodak 

Four new polystyrene base films by 
Eastman Kodak Co. now permit the pro- 
duction of color separation, continuous 
tone, line and halftone work on the same 
highly-stable polystyrene film bases. 

Added to the Kodalith Ortho P. B. film 
type 2, new members of the Kodak poly- 
styrene base family include Kodalith Or- 
tho P. B. film type 3 (available in base 
thicknesses of 0.005 and 0.010 inch), 
Kodak Autopositive P. B. film, Kodak 
Separation Negative P. B. film and Kodak 
Commercial P. B. film. 

Widespread usage of the Kodalith Or- 
tho P. B. film type 2 indicates a 3-1 ratio 
in superior size-holding characteristics of 
polystyrene base film over traditional ace- 
tate base films under a wide variety of 
atmospheric conditions, Kodak reports. 

For information: Eastman Kodak Co., 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N.Y. 





First Elgrama unit to be installed in U.S. plant 


Compact Transparency Illuminator 

Even, heat-free, color-balanced illumi- 
nation for viewing transparencies has 
been claimed for the Idealite by the man- 
ufacturer, the Ideax Illuminator Co. 

The light utilizes a new principle of 
optics which makes the Idealite less than 
two inches deep at its thickest dimension. 
A 1334-inch square frame incorporates 
a 10x10 heavy gauge Plexiglas viewing 
surface. Weight of the unit is under three 
pounds. A specially designed 8 w fluores- 
cent light source which illuminates the 
viewing surface by a precisely balanced 
combination of direct and reflected light, 
is said to eliminate any hot spots or fall- 
off of light. 

For information: Ideax Illuminator 
Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


Mounting Pad to Reduce Vibration 

A compact, new machine mounting 
pad has been introduced to help reduce 
machinery noise and vibration. Called 
Air-Loc, the pad is made of Geon poly- 
vinyl resin, sisal, and granulated cork 
fused into an integrated pad. 

The pad has an integrated cross-grid 
embossed surface. It resists water, oil, 
grease, most acids and alkalis, yet remains 
flexible. Even after being used under 
presses with loadings up to 1,000 pounds 
per square inch, the pad recovers 99 per 
cent of its orginal thickness, according to 
the manufacturer. 

For information: Clark-Cutler-McDer- 
mott Co., Franklin, Mass. 


High-Speed Flexographic Ink 

A new multipurpose flexographic ink 
for use on polyethylene, all types of cello- 
phane, polyester films, aluminum foil, 
glassine and paper has been developed by 
Bensing Bros. and Deeney, flexographic 
ink specialists. 

Called Mul-T-Brite, the new ink per- 
mits press speeds ranging from 250 to 
500 fpm and is said to combine its high- 
speed property with high gloss, freedom 
from blocking, and water resistance. 

For information: Bensing Bros. & Dee- 
ney, 3301 Hunting Park Ave., Philadel- 
phia 29. 
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Fingertip pressure is all that is required to turn a type page while being taped in new machine 


Machine for Taping Type Pages for Handling 


A taping machine for type forms has 
been introduced for composing room use. 
The machine places pressure-sensitive 
tape around a page of machine or handset 
type with even tension, at a uniform 
height. This taping of type pages elimi- 
nates or speeds up scores of steps in con- 
nection with composing room processing, 
press lockup, and the storing and shipping 
of type. 

The machine consists of a metal 8x20- 
inch base on which is mounted a 9x12- 
inch type turntable and has a spindle for 
holding the pressure-sensitive tape. A 
one-half inch Scotch Brand acetate fiber 
tape is used for tying. 

In use, the machine eliminates the pos- 
sibility of transpositions in type handling, 
the need for slugging pages when re- 
printed, the task of string tying and un- 
tying, the use of galley locks, and wrap- 
ping for storage. The tape used is thin 
enough to remain on the pages for press 
lockup without affecting register, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 

The system allows the insertion of cor- 
rections. The tape is slit with a knife, the 
old line removed and the new one in- 
serted. A piece of tape is then used as a 
patch to cover the joint. 

For information: H&M Taping Divi- 
sion, 645 N. Sumner Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Rubber Background Design Plates 

A new line of rubber plates for print- 
ing security patterns, blockout tints and 
background designs has been developed 
by the Rau Co. 

The patterns were especially designed 
for paper converters, envelope manufac- 
turers, and business form printers. Among 
the patterns are paneled wood, miniature 
lace, lines, dots, scrambled figures, and 
others. 

For information: Rau Rubber Engrav- 
ing Co., 260 Hudson St., Hackensack, N.J. 


Rubber Roller for Letterpress 

A new letterpress roller for both job 
and commercial printing has been de- 
veloped by the Dayton Rubber Co. A spe- 
cial rubber compounding is said to result 
in high resistance to glazing. Adaptable 
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to all letterpresses, the new roller, desig- 
nated Tru-Tac, features greater ink stabil- 
ity, low absorption and low extraction. 
For information: Dayton Rubber Co., 
2342 Riverview Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


New Line of Fluorescent Papers 

Double lightfastness is claimed for a 
new line of fluorescent papers and card- 
boards, called Sun-Tested Velva-Glo, by 
the Radiant Color Co. Any Sun-Tested 
paper or cardboard will retain effective 
fluorescent brightness for a minimum of 
60 days and normal use up to four months 
when exposed to direct sunlight on a ver- 
tical plane, according to the company. 

The makers report the printing surface 
is smooth, takes less ink, and produces 
finer detail by either letterpress or offset. 
Both showcard and silk screen colors also 
are said to work extremely well on this 
surface. 

Color is strongly bonded to the base 
stock, permitting cutting and folding 
without flaking or chipping. Nine fluores- 
cent colors are available. 

For information: Radiant Color Co., 
830 Isabella St., Oakland 7, Calif. 


Larger D-Mount Plate Cylinders 

The Mosstype Corp. is now making D- 
Mount Rubber Plate Cylinders in larger 
sizes. The cylinders are available in bare 
diameters up to 10.3 inches (approxi- 
mately 33-inch repeat) and face widths to 
96 inches. 

For information: Mosstype Corp., 150 
Franklin Turnpike, Waldwick, N.]J. 


TERVENTI 


Mosaik is latest issue of the D. Stempel foundry 


Mosaik by D. Stempel, AG 

The Stempel type foundry has recently 
cast an all-cap series called Mosaik. The 
face is described by the company as being 
“an uncial out of the spirit of our day.” 
A full range from 8 to 36 point is avail- 
able from the German foundry. 

For information: A. E. Gudladt, P.O. 
Box 165, Morristown, N.]J. 


Portable Stroboscope Light 


A miniature portable, high intensity 
white light stroboscope has been designed 
by the Electro Products division of the 
Western Gear Corp. The stroboscope, 
used for viewing rotary, reciprocating or 
repetitive motion, can be set up on a press 
and synchronized so that any moving part 
appears stationary. Thus, printed forms, 
register, ink flow, etc., can be directly ob- 
served in true color while the press is in 
operation. 

Specifications for this light are as fol- 
lows: flash duration, ten microseconds; 
light output is five Lumen seconds per 
flash; repetition rate, 0 to 100 pulses per 
second. Dimensions are 6 inches wide, 5 
inches high, and 534 inches deep. 

For information; Western Gear Corp., 
P.O. Box 182, Lynwood, Calif. 


Portable true color stroboscope for stop motion 
aeaenen a 


Film Dimensional Stability 

A dimensionally stable film, known as 
Eldorado Dens-O-Lith, which is said to be 
especially suited in the making of line and 
halftone negatives for the photoengrav- 
ing and photolithography field, has been 
announced. In addition to dimensional 
stability, the film possesses an extremely 
high contrast emulsion and produces max- 
imum density, according to the manufac- 
turer. The film is available in all sizes 
from 5x7 to 30x40. 

For information: David Z. Roth & Co., 
1235 Main Ave., Clifton, N.J. 


Thermostatic Water Mixer Control 

A thermostatic water mixer which pro- 
vides the accurate temperature control 
necessary for correct color as well as black 
and white film processing was announced 
recently. Called the Fotoguard, the control 
will deliver water to within one-half de- 
gree of the set temperature. 

A control handle adjusts the delivery 
temperature to any point in the 60° to 
125° F film processing range. A thermo- 
static liquid-filled control automatically 
reacts to blend hot and cold water at the 
desired temperature. 

Protective features include a vacuum 
breaker to prevent chemical solutions 
from being siphoned into the water sup- 
ply. Triple duty strainer-check-stop fit- 
tings trap foreign particles and prevent 
interchange of hot and cold water. 

For information: Powers Regulator 
Co., 3434 Oakton St., Skokie, IIl. 
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Kodak Transparency Illuminator; 
New Eastman Fast Film Out 

A new Kodak Deluxe Transparency 
Illuminator, model 2, designed to provide 
the proper viewing conditions for judging 
color transparencies, has been introduced 
by the Eastman Kodak Co. 

The illuminator features a newly de- 
veloped blue glass filter which is placed 
behind the translucent white viewing sur- 
face. Use of the filter more nearly approxi- 
mates the ideal spectral quality for view- 
ing transparencies, the company claims. 
This new illuminator has a 10x10 view- 
ing surface and uses a 75 w household 
bulb. 

The “fastest film in the world” is the 
claim by Eastman Kodak for its new 
Royal-X Pan film, panchromatic, type B 
(high green, low red). 

Kodak Royal-X Pan film is four times 
faster than Kodak Royal Pan film when 
both are given equal development. With 
forcing, ratings as high as ASA 8,000 
have produced easily printable negatives 
with the new film, according to Kodak. 

Recommended development is in DK- 
60a, six to ten minutes at 68° F. The film 
is available in all sizes from 214x314 to 
8x10 in 25-sheet packages. 

For information: Eastman Kodak Co., 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Reshippable Inner Cartons by 3M 

A new package for large-size 3M brand 
presensitized photo-offset plates features 
two reshippable inner cartons, each con- 
taining 25 plates. The inner packages 
make it possible for handling orders by 
the dealer in original cartons with no re- 
handling of the plates. 

In addition, the large-size lithographic 
plates are slipsheeted with a chemically 
inert paper which will not react with the 
light sensitive coating of the plates, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 

For information: Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. 


Photo Development by Heat 

The Kalvar photographic process is a 
basically new physical system of photog- 
raphy which does not require wet or dry 
chemical processing. In use its films and 
papers are exposed by light to form the 
latent photographic image and then heat- 
ed for a few seconds to develop and fix 
the image. 

A major advantage of the system, ac- 
cording to the announcement, is the elim- 
ination of processing chemicals and of 
the time normally required for develop- 
ing, fixing, washing, and drying photo- 
graphic films and papers. 

A full research and development pro- 
gram is being conducted to determine 
specific applications of the process to the 
graphic arts. 

For information: Kalvar Corp., 909 S. 
Broad Ave., New Orleans, La. 


New Clydesdale Reproportioning Camera Is Introduced 


Reproportioning camera designed by F. H. Bartz 


Radiant Oven Preheats Plastic 

A radiant type oven employs a new 
source of infrared energy, in the form of 
tubular quartz infrared lamps, to preheat 
plastic sheets before molding them -over 
original printing plates in preparing du- 
plicate sets of printing plates. 

The oven heats an 11x17 plastic sheet 
to 320° F in two minutes, and requires 30 
seconds longer to reach 370° F. It is 
2214x1634 inches, with a height of 1034 
inches. The unit uses six T-3 quartz in- 
frared lamps of 1,600 w each, represent- 
ing 12 amperes on 240 v service. Burning 
life of the lamps is rated at 5,000 hours. 

For information: Fostoria Pressed Steel 
Corp., Fostoria, Ohio. 


Electronic Unwind Roll Stand 

An electronic unwind roll stand that 
provides full-speed automatic splicing has 
been introduced by the U.S. distributor of 
Cerutti web-printing equipment. 

The roll stand is adaptable to any web- 
fed press and features star-type roll arms 
that rotate automatically when the expir- 
ing roll reaches a predetermined mini- 
mum diameter. The splice may be made 
at full press speeds. Rolls up to 90 inches 
can be accommodated. 

A semi-automatic splicing model, for 
web speeds to 400 fpm, is available in 
widths to 48 inches. 

For information: Parsons & Whitte- 
more Graphic Corp., 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17. 


Unwind roll stand features automatic splicing 


A new reproportioning camera, de- 
veloped over a period of 20 years by 
Frederick H. Bartz of the Graphic Arts 
Research Foundation of Chicago is now 
being introduced. 

The Clydesdale Reproportioning Cam- 
era incorporates a special metal lens 
mount which can be rotated on either a 
horizontal or a vertical axis and a 25x25 
copy board which can be rotated around 
a vertical center. By using both of these 
features, and through a rephotographing 
procedure, art copy, type and lettering can 
be reproportioned to desired dimensions 
without introducing distortion. 

Copy may be condensed or expanded 
without changing the height, or squatted 
or heightened without disturbing the 
width. Thus, a single proof of an ad can 
be photographically reproportioned to fit 
a wide variety of space requirements. The 
inventor points out, however, that there 
are limits to size changes beyond which 
the results are not optically acceptable. 

In addition to reproportioning, the 
camera can produce italic or backslant 
lettering by means of a rotating insert in 
the copy board. It also functions as an 
auxiliary process camera. 

The camera is equipped with a Goerz 
red dot, 14-inch color lens allowing 5x 
reductions and 2x enlargements. Other 
details of the camera include a rear, re- 
mote-controlled lens-board movement de- 
vice for positioning the image on the 
ground glass while focusing, a permanent 
ground glass frame which swings upward 
when not in use, and two 1,500 w photo- 
engravers’ 3,200° K lamps mounted in 
adjustable reflectors. 

The electric shutter has a three-minute 
timer to control both the shutter and the 
lights. A long hose can be furnished for 
the vacuum film holder which would al- 
low the vacuum holder to be loaded in 
the darkroom when the camera is oper- 
ated in the gallery. Over-all dimensions 
of the camera are 8 feet long by 28 inches 
wide. 

A selection of accessories, including a 
dark slide holder and reducing backs for 
various cut film holders, are available. 

For information: Precision Photo 
Equipment Co., Inc., 1151 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago. 


Laminating Adhesive for Films 

A new adhesive which will bond Plio- 
film, Saran, and polystyrene to foil, as well 
as Pliofilm to Saran, and adhere Mylar to 
Pliofilm or Saran has been announced. 

Known as Resyn 76-3963, the new 
adhesive is a clear, amber colored syn- 
thetic rubber cement. It may be applied 
by reverse roller or gravure coating prior 
to film lamination. 

For information: National Adhesives, 
Division of National Starch Products, 
Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
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Handling Broken Promises 

Q.—I promised one of my accounts 
that I would have a job ready two days 
after an order. The plant did its best, but 
actually it took ten days. This caused a 
delay in a big mail campaign and made 
the account ripping mad. What should I 
do to win back the confidence of this 
account? 


A.—Take the entire blame for the de- 
lay. Admit that you were overanxious for 
the order and promised more than you 
could perform. Make clear, however, that 
this is not your practice; that what you 
promise usually you do. 

Go further. Promise the account some 
extra service, some favor on a rush job 
which you know you can quickly and fully 
execute. Submit this as a test of your sin- 
cerity, your desire to retain this business. 
Get the account’s acceptance and move 
like lightning to get the job done. During 
this time, keep in the back of your mind 
the following: The account may fret and 
fume because of your failure, but it would 
rather have you, the supplier, over a barrel 
than have the reverse true. 


Can't Rest on Your Laurels 

Q.—Like many salesmen who have 
been at it a long time, I have spent years 
building up a following. Now that I have 
this following, I rely most on correspond- 
ence to bring the orders in. Now and then 
I present myself just to show I’m around. 

Upstairs people tell me that my way of 
doing business is fallacious. These people 
hold that no salesman, no matter how well 
entrenched, can afford to take his accounts 
for granted. Could the brass be right? Is 
my method a dangerous one? 


A.—The chances are that in the long 
run, you may lose, not gain. True, you 
have built up a clientele; but don’t forget: 
salesmen are charged not only with main- 
taining old accounts, but they must con- 


*Mr. Sherman has had much experience as edi- 
tor of several trade publications. He has also 
sold printing. His questions and answers are 
based on actual case histories of handling sales- 
men’s problems. At present, he is a management 
and sales consultant with offices in New York 
City. He is available on a fee basis and may be 
contacted c/o The Inland Printer. 
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stantly bring in new ones. Why? Well, 
times change; people go out of business 
and people go into business. Trading areas 
fade; new ones spring up. Even more sig- 
nificant is the change in consumer habits 
that can be wrought by advertising and 
gimmicks of all kinds. 

The reason some plants stick and others 
peter out or do not obtain a beachhead on 
the market is often because salesmen are 
at work, keeping these plants out and their 
own plants in. This can be no fancy-pants, 
long distance correspondence affair, but 
a hand-to-hand engagement on the battle- 
field of sales. 

Write if you must; keep the accounts 
warm, especially if you have a talent for 
doing it by letter. But it should not be 
the entire story any more than the recon- 
naisance is the actual attack or the laying 
down of the barrage the equivalent of 
wresting an enemy position. 


Exhausting a Territory of Sales 

Q.—Can you settle this question? I 
maintain that a salesman has a limited 
amount of sales that he can make in a 
given territory. If he goes beyond this 
limit, he does so at a cost of increased 
cancellations or bad debts. A fellow sales- 
man disputes this. He says that regardless 
of any territory there are no limits to 
printing sales if you know how to sell. 
Who is right? 


A.—Neither one of you is entirely 
right; but your friend is closer to it than 
you are. It can be granted that given ter- 
ritories or accounts have limits, but it does 
not necessarily follow that if you expand 
these limits you do so at a cost in cancel- 
lations, or possibly bad debts. 

The fact is that the average printing 
salesman is seldom in danger of exhaust- 
ing his territory or his accounts. On the 
contrary, most of the salesmen have to go 
far before they are even within hailing 
distance of a limit. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that there is a diminishing return for a 
given territory or for the number of ac- 
counts. The trick is not to sweat a terri- 
tory until the percentage of marginal buy- 
ers or low profit buyers is at a maximum. 


The desirable end, the end at which all 
managements aim in sales, is to take ac- 
counts we have or, perhaps only slightly 
more, and by upgrading sales to each ac- 
count, maximize net sales, yet do so with 
only minimal increase in the cost per sale. 

Your friend and yourself ought to 
think along these lines rather than raise 
hypothetical questions which confuse the 
sales objective. 


Meeting Customers’ Needs 

Q.—There are many volume buyers 
among my accounts. I have a lot of terri- 
tory to cover and often when I’m at some 
distant point my accounts are caught short. 
They keep buzzing and wiring the plant 
demanding immediate attention and get 
mad because I’m not there to help them. 

I’ve thought out the following: Tele- 
grams will be written beforehand, ready 
to be sent out to various accounts. These 
telegrams will be keyed to time-intervals 
when the customers’ inventories get low. 
At each interval the respective alerting 
telegram will go out to the account call- 
ing attention to the need for inventory 
refills, each succeeding telegram more ur- 
gent in tone than the one before. 

Would you say that this idea shapes up 
as a practical one? Will the telegrams be 
misunderstood or will they serve the pur- 
pose and maintain the good will so im- 
portant to me? 


A.—You pose a difficult question. The 
accounts should not be offended if you are 
sure the telegrams are keyed to low in- 
ventory points. But if you have any doubt 
that your plan may be regarded merely as 
2 sales hypo and not really an inventory 
control aid, you’d better call it all off. 

If the telegrams are basically of a nature 
that will reduce the pressure on the ac- 
counts, fine; but if in reality, they are a 
subterfuge to make your job easier, drop 
the whole idea and find a more equitable 
way to keep your customers happy. 


W. McFarland Beresford, vice-president of sales, 
James Gray, Inc., New York City, and Herman, 
the rabbit, put on a magic show for Rochester 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. He is accom- 
plished magician and uses magic in sales talks 
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... you'll save lots of both with 


EAGLE-A TROJAN BOND 


Press time costs go down, profits go up—when you print on 
Eagle-A Trojan Bond! This outstanding 25% rag content bond 
goes through your presses so smoothly that you avoid delays, 
complete the job ahead of time. And you'll be proud to show 
your customers the fine printing results. Trojan Bond’s a 
perfect choice for letterheads, office forms, direct mail. Comes in a 
sparkling blue white and a choice of colors and finishes . . . in 
all regular substance weights and press sizes and envelopes-to-match. 
Write for a portfolio of printed samples. Other papers in the 
Eagle-A Trojan line: Trojan Record, Trojan Onion Skin. 





AGLE-A 


EAGLE-A =) PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 











Manufacturers of famous EAGLE-A COUPON BOND and 
other nationally-known Bonds * Onion Skins * Manifolds 
Ledgers « Bristols « Texts « Covers « Boxed Typewriter 
Papers ¢ Technical, Industrial and Special Papers 





PIA Board Formulates 
Policy on Postal Rates 


Policy action on taxes and postal rates 
featured Printing Industry of America 
board and committee sessions last month 
in New Orleans. 

The board authorized the committee 
on government relations to base its post- 
al presentation on the broad principle that 
before any rates are changed Congress 
should establish a policy identifying 
which postal services are public services 
that should be paid for out of taxes. 

If this is done, PIA would not oppose 
reasonable rate raises based upon actual 
costs and their equitable distribution. 
Says the PIA policy statement: 

“We would have the reservation that 
drastic increases which we did not think 
necessary would not become effective 
without economic evaluation of their im- 
pact, particularly on small business. We 
believe, for example, that the proposed 
60 per cent increase in second-class rates 
over a four-year period would represent 
a drastic increase.” 

The tax committee formulated the 
position which it plans to support in Con- 
gressional hearings, and discussed plans 
for making its position on revised depre- 
ciation rates clear to the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The board decided, although not unan- 
imously, to have illustrative educational 
displays rather than equipment exhibits 
at this year’s Oct. 14-18 Chicago conven- 
tion. There were strong arguments on 
both sides of this question. Equipment 
manufacturers were said to consider an- 
nual exhibitions uneconomical. On the 
other side it was felt that certain types of 
equipment displays might change the 
character of the annual business sessions. 

PIA now has 63 affiliated state or local 
associations. The board adopted a policy 
under which bona fide Canadian graphic 
arts associations may apply for affiliation. 

A simple association dues formula ap- 
plying uniformly throughout this country 
goes into effect July 1. It provides for in- 
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creases or decreases annually as the local 
memberships change. A study of member- 
at-large dues will be made. 

The board authorized the education 
committee to have a recognized institute 
make available to members a composition 
correspondence course and a course for 
training salesmen. Both will be of special 
benefit to small member companies. A 
correspondence course in selling printing 
will not be undertaken until the sales 
Management committee rounds out its 
study of current sales training material. 

It was reported that the deficit on con- 
struction of PIA’s building in Washing- 
ton had been cut from $49,000 to $28,- 
000. Sparking this debt-reducing drive is 
a call for $1,000 subscriptions, each of 
which provides the privilege of having a 
company or association individual me- 
morialized in the form of a photograph 
or plaque in the headquarters office. 

Next spring’s board meeting will be 
held April 13-16 at the Greenbrier in 
White Sulphur Springs. The 1958 con- 
vention is set for the week of Oct. 13 in 
Dallas. New York City will be the 1959 
parley place. Four invitations for the 1960 
convention are being studied. Pittsburgh 
will be the 1961 spot. 


Business Forms Meeting May 24-26 

Business Forms Institute will hold a 
regional meeting May 24-26 at Del 
Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach, Calif. Second 
vice-president T. A. Taylor of Schwa- 
bacher-Frey Co., San Francisco, will chair 
the business sessions. 


Here’s model of proposed School of Printing Management building at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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Nine Graphic Arts Groups 
Announce Meeting Plans 


A. E. (Gus) Giegengack, president and 
general manager of National Graphic 
Arts Expositions, Inc., has announced that 
at least nine graphic arts organizations 
will stage their 1959 national conven- 
tions in New York City while the Seventh 
Educational Graphic Arts Exposition 1s 
running its Sept. 6-12 course in the Coli- 
seum in New York. 

Columbia University will be the scene 
of the International Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association parley. Other groups and 
the hotels are as follows: 

International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Statler; Printing Indus- 
try of America, Waldorf-Astoria; Inter- 
national Association of Electrotypers & 
Stereotypers, Biltmore; National Printing 
Equipment Association, Waldorf-Astoria; 
International Printer’s Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild, Statler; International Typographic 
Composition Association, Park Sheraton; 
Education Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, Waldorf-Astoria; National As- 
sociation of Label Manufacturers, Park 
Sheraton. 

Also on the list is a one-day session of 
the Research and Engineering Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry. 

Mr. Giegengack’s address is 5600 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 16, 
Bx; 


CIT Plans New Building 
For Printing Management 


Carnegie Institute of Techonology has 
its sights set on providing a new home 
for the School of Printing Management. 
A special drive within the printing in- 
dustry is planned to raise the funds needed 
for constructing the building on the cam- 
pus in Pittsburgh. 

Carnegie has announced a $24,350,000 
building and development program which 
will enable the institute to continue as a 
seat of learning, knowledge, research and 
creative attainment. 

The multimillion-dollar total excludes 
the amount necessary for replacing the 
present building in which the School of 
Printing Management develops manpow- 
er for printing industry positions. 

Cochairmen of the building and de- 
velopment program are Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, executive committee chairman, 
United States Steel Corp., and Gwilyn A. 
Price, chairman and president, Westing- 
house Electric Corp. 

Goals of this first extensive public 
fund-raising effort in Carnegie’s 57-year 
history are: faculty salary increases; addi- 
tional outstanding teachers; parking and 
recreation improvements; and four new 
buildings other than the one for the 
School of Printing Management. 
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SORG’s omehote. BLOTTIN 


Cost Coated Paper Mid by The Champion Poper & Fibre Co. 


1 aineore 
proline 


Now you can add extra colors to your blotters 
without extra printing impressions ... and achieve many eye-catching, 
harmonizing color effects ... with the new Kromekote Blotting in colors 


—by Sorg. 


And remember, the high gloss finish of Kromekote permits you to repro- 
duce your finest illustrations—either single-color or multi-color—with 
perfect results. Ask your Sorg Blotting merchant for sample sheets of 
these exciting new Kromekote Blotting colors. 


GASORE COMPANY + Middletown, Ohio —— 
eee 
; o e Manufacturers and Converters of Stock Line and Specialty Papers 
tenner STOCK LINES 
WHITE SOREX CREAM SOREX e LEATHER EMBOSSED COVER e PLATE FINISH COVER e EQUATOR INDEX BRISTOL 


EQUATOR ANTIQUE e TENSALEX e MIDDLETOWN POST CARD e 410 TRANSLUCENT 
No. 1 JUTE DOCUMENT e GRANITE MIMEOGRAPH e SORG'S BLOTTING 


Offices in: NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, BOSTON, ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES 
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This year’s executive committee members of Folding Paper Box Association are Bayle M. Richardson 
(bottom, |. to r.), Richardson Taylor-Globe Corp.; reélected president Norman F. Greenway, Robert 
Gair Group, Continental Can Co., Inc., New York; William B. Leavens, Jr., Wilkata Folding Box Co.; 
(top) William H. Walters, U.S. Printing & Lithograph Co.; Leo H. Schoenhofen, Container Corp. of 
America; and William Alford Ill, Alford Cartons. Not shown is Arthur Morris, Newth-Morris Box Corp. 


Folding Paper Box Convention 
Re-elects Norman F. Greenway 


Box Co., Chicago, for an Abbott Labora- 
tories carton. 

In the multicolor letterpress group, 
Container Corp. of America, Philadel- 


Norman F. Greenway was reélected 
president of the Folding Paper Box Asso- 
ciation at the group's annual convention 
in Chicago, April 1-4. Mr. Greenway is 
vice-president and general manager of the 
boxboard and folding carton division, 
Robert Gair Group, Continental Can Co., 
Inc., New York City. 

Serving with Mr. Greenway as mem- 
bers of the executive committee will be 
William J. Alford III, Alford Cartons, 
Ridgefield Park, N.J.; William B. Leavens, 
Jr., Wilkata Folding Box Co., Kearny, N. 
J.; Arthur N. Morris, Newth-Morris Box 
Corp., Jacksonville, Fla.; Bayle M. Rich- 
ardson, Richardson Taylor-Globe Corp., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Leo H. Schoenhofen, 
Container Corp. of America, Chicago, and 
William H. Walters, U.S. Printing & 


phia, took first prize for a decanter pack- 
age for Monarch Wine Co. 

The Robert Gair Div. of Continental 
Can Co., Piermont, N.Y., took first in 
gravure cartons for a package for Savan- 
nah Sugar Refining Corp. 

In lithography, the U.S. Printing and 
Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, took first for 
one of their own promotion cartons called, 
“Color Printing Is Our Baby.” 

The Folding Paper Box Association has 
just moved its headquarters in Chicago 
from 337 W. Madison St. to 222 W. 
Adams St. Gustav L. Nordstrom is execu- 
tive director of the association. 


L. A. Croplis Named Chairman 
Of Supplymen’s Convention 

Louis A. Croplis, New York branch 
manager of American Type Founders, has 
been named chairman of International 
Printers Supply Salesmen’s Guild’s an- 
nual convention, to be held in Buffalo, 
Aug. 4-7, in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen. 

The program calls for talks by Mr. 
Croplis; Damon H. Moore and Gilbert 
W. Bassett, Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc.; Al- 
len B. Sulzer, California Ink Co.; Charles 
S. Tompkins, Tompkins Printing Equip- 
ment Co.; Herbert L. Mitchell, Graphic 
Arts Monthly, and Francis J. Tominey, 
New England Printer and Lithographer. 


Lithograph Co., Cincinnati and New 
York. 

The Folding Paper Box Association has 
200 members whose annual sales repre- 
sent more than half the industry’s total 
volume of $900-million. In his report to 
the 400 delegates at the convention, Mr. 
Greenway predicted that the industry’s 
sales would reach $1.5-billion by 1967 
“as more retailers, switching stores to self- 
selection, demand better packaging.” 

Awards for superiority of printing were 
announced at the convention for 36 en- 
tries in the 12th annual carton contest 
sponsored by the association. Prize win- 
ning cartons were judged among “The 
100 Best Cartons in America,” picked by 
a jury of top designers and advertising 
business leaders from a field of 9,123 
carton entries. 

In the one- and two-color letterpress 
category, first prize went to Acme Paper 
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Speakers pictured at a recent meeting of the Graphic Arts Association of Wisconsin are Charles 
Berenger (left to right), Bradley Washfountain Co.; Richard Snyder, Cramer-Krasselt Co., GAA meet- 
ing chairman; Richard Nelson, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., and Joseph Hart of Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap and Associates. Topic they discussed was “A Customer Looks at Buying Printing” 


Forty-one of the 50 members of the Louisville Graphic Arts Association estimating class are shown 
at the first session he!d recently. Topics cover paper, composition and makeup; letterpress lockup, 
register and presswork; offset copy preparation, platemaking, etc. Classes are at Rowland Paper Co. 
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They set in a SPLIT SECOND! 


Job Black for absorbent stocks. Can be left on press 
several days. 





Regular Job Press Body Black. No drier, can be left on 
press overnight. 





Halftone Cylinder Black. No drier, can be left on press 
overnight. 





Halftone Cylinder Black. Contains drier, cannot be left 
on press overnight. 





Halftone Cylinder Press Black. Contains drier and com- 
pound for added rub and scratch resistance. Cannot be 
left on press overnight. 











Offset Halftone Black, most popular. Contains drier, 
and cannot be left on press overnight. 








IPI Speed King Blacks are newly improved pack- 
aged inks. There are six different blacks for dif- 
ferent specific uses: A job black for absorbent 
stocks, a regular job press body black, three half- 
tone cylinder press blacks and an offset half- 
tone black. Although these blacks vary some- 
what in degree of characteristics, in general they 
offer these advantages: 

1, Split-second setting 

2. Ultra fast drying 

3. Improved press stability 

4. Less dryback—almost as bright dry as wet 
(on coated stock) 

5. High finish on coated stocks and brilliant 
finish on enamel, Kromkote, Lusterkote and 
C1S label papers 

6. Print sharp and clean 

If you have not yet tried Speed King blacks, 

contact your IPI salesman. He will be glad to 

arrange a trial run. 


IPI, IC and Speed King are trademarks of Interchemical Corporation 


INTERCHEMICAL PRINTING INK 


CORPORATION 


DIVISION 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





j. Tom Morgan Re-elected SGAA President at Annual Convention 


Southern Graphic Arts Association officers for 1957-58 are A. A. Wade (front row, I. to r.), Knoxville, 
Tenn., first vice-president; J. Tom Morgan, Jr., Columbus, Ga., president; (back row), Harold W. Braun, 
Fetter Printing Co., Louisville, Ky., second vice-president; C. E. Kennedy, Nashville, Tenn., secretary 


Southern Graphic Arts Association 
members reélected all major officers at 
their 36th annual convention in Mobile, 
Ala., April 3-6. J. Tom Morgan, Litho- 
Krome Co., Columbus, Ga., continues as 
president. Harold W. Braun, Fetter Print- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky., remains as first 
vice-president, and A. A. Wade, S. B. 
Newman Printing Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
continues as second vice-president. 

Charles E. Kennedy, director of the 
Southern School of Printing in Nashville, 
is secretary-treasurer. The school is spon- 
sored and operated by the association. 

Richmond Maury, president of the 
William Byrd Press, Richmond, Va., was 
named to the association’s board of direc- 
tors. George B. Gannett of the George D. 
Barnard Co., St. Louis, who retired from 
the board as well as his own business, was 
succeeded by Frank J. Merrill, new presi- 
dent of the George D. Barnard Co. 

More than a thousand entries were re- 
ceived in the 18th Annual Exhibit of 


Revel Harmon (r.), Printing Industry of America 
president, presents Grand Award to Tom Mor- 
gan, Litho-Krome Co., Columbus, Ga., president 


Southern Printing. J. Tom Morgan re- 
ceived the grand award for a piece pro- 
duced by his Litho-Krome Co. 


Felton Colwell (I. to r.), R&E Council president; Robert E. Rossell, R&E managing director and Tech- 
nical Association of the Graphic Arts president, and Dr. B. D. Thomas, Battelle Memorial Institute 
director, met for a program of talks and laboratory tours to acquaint R&E members with the institute 





First-day program included meetings 
of the association’s and school’s boards of 
directors and a special presentation of the 
printing exhibit. 

Second-day speakers included Harold 
N. Cornay, Press of H. N. Cornay, New 
Orleans; Reuel D. Harmon, St. Paul, pres- 
ident of Printing Industry of America; 
Karl Bartel, Printing Developments, Inc., 
New York; O. C. Holland, Interchemical 
Corp.’s Printing Ink Div., New York; 
John H. Doesburg, Jr., general counsel of 
the PIA Master Printers Section, and 
Ralph H. Colegrove, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of Champion Paper 
& Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Speakers on the program for Friday, 
April 5, were Michael F. Bruno, Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation Research 
Laboratory, Chicago; Wade E. Griswold, 
executive director of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, New York, and 
O. F. Duensing, sales manager, Vander- 
cook & Sons, Chicago. Delegates visited 
Bellingrath Gardens in the afternoon. 

On Saturday the following appeared on 
the program: Ralph S. Roth, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn; Karl 
Smith, Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, 
N.C., and Henry Hoke, editor of Reporter 
of Direct Mail Advertising, Clearwater, 
Fla. Mr. Hoke addressed the luncheon 
gathering. 


The annual banquet was held Saturday 
evening with Roy Cowan, president of 
the Southwest Printing Co., Dallas, as 
toastmaster. Henry Aldridge of Mobile 
was the speaker. 


R&E Council Honors Homer Winkler 
At Battelle Memorial Institute 

J. Homer Winkler, technical adviser 
of the Battelle Memorial Institute, was 
presented with an honorary membership 
in the Research and Engineering Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry for his six 
years of service as the council's first secre- 
tary and for contributions to its work. 
Presentation was made the day before the 
quarterly meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the R&E Council, held in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, when council members 
visited the institute. 





Dr. B. D. Thomas, director of Battelle, 
welcomed the guests. Battelle scientists 
and engineers explained the history and 
nature of the various facilities, services 
and operations of the institute. A guided 
tour of some of the laboratories was given 
after lunch. 


DMAA Sets Special Meeting Dates 

The Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion will hold its 40th annual convention 
Sept. 11-13 at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Arthur J. Durante 


McHenry Browne 


Newspaper Executive Browne 
Appointed Vice-President of Hoe 

R. Hoe & Co., Inc., New York City, 
printing equipment and machinery man- 
ufacturing firm, has announced personnel 
changes. McHenry Browne has left the 
position of general manager of the Boston 
Post to become vice-president of sales. 
Arthur J. Durante was promoted to vice- 
president of manufacturing after 25 years 
with the company. 

Walter C. Cooper, vice-president, now 
represents the president on special assign- 
ments. W. Wieking has been named as- 
sistant vice-president and manager of field 
engineering. W. W. Henderson is now 
assistant vice-president of press sales. R. 
P. Hollister and Arthur Gordon have be- 
come assistant controllers. 


Craftsmen’s Anniversary Book 
Executive Committee Chosen 

An “Anniversary Book” executive com- 
mittee has been named to write and pro- 
duce a publication in commemoration of 
the International Craftsmen’s 50th anni- 
sary. A. R. Tommasini is honorary chair- 
man with Howard N. King as chairman. 
Other members are Ferd Voiland, Jr., 
Perry Long, Henry E. Schneider, Glenn 
Padgett, Savoie Lottinville, Peter J. Ber- 
nard, Howard N. Keefe, Charles W. Mor- 
ris, Byron G. Culver, J. Homer Winkler, 
Kenneth R. Burchard, Neil Powter, Clif- 
ford J. Helbert, and Reinhold W. Julich. 

Floyd C. Larson will write and produce 
a new Printing Week instruction manual. 


R&E Council President Felton Colwell (right) 
presents J. Homer Winkler with honorary mem- 
bership certificate, highest honor of the council, 
for his six years service as council secretary 


Voiland Named Executive 
Of Hall Lithographing Co. 


Ferd Voiland, Jr., state printer of Kan- 
sas, has been named executive vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Hall Lithograph- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kan. Voiland has 
resigned his state government position 
effective June 30. Meanwhile, he is being 
retained in an advisory capacity for the 
Hall firm as graphic arts consultant. 

Frank Proctor, president, and Robert 
M. Guinn, director, said that “Voiland 
will direct an expansion program for the 
70-year-old lithographing company fea- 
turing increased activity in the publica- 
tion and book fields.” 

The Hall company was sold by its local 
owners early last fall. In December the 
lithographing company was purchased by 
the Alabama Acceptance Corp. of Bir- 
mingham, of which Proctor is an execu- 
tive. He emphasized that the Hall com- 
pany was acquired for operation rather 
than as speculation. 


FERD VOILAND, JR. 


Voiland has been prominently identi- 
fied in graphic arts industry affairs for 
many years and currently is serving as 
vice-president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen. He 
begins his new position full time July 1. 








WHAT 
MAKES MORRISON 
SAW TRIMMERS 
TOPS IN 
COST-SAVINGS 


Do-it-Y ourself 
Saw Grinding 
Attachment 


Actually this Saw Grinding Attachment 
alone will eventually pay for your Mor- 
rison Saw Trimmer! You'll avoid all 
outside expense and chargeable labor time 


keeping blades sharp. Anyone in your 
plant can sharpen your saw blades with 
this simple, accurate grinding attachment 
— in less time than required to change 
blades on other machines. Another saving 
— Morrison Patented Universal Saw 
Blades cut 3 to 5 times more material 
between sharpenings. 


Write for complete catalog on Morrison Saw Trim- 
mers illustrating many other features that make 
them your best investment for composing room 
efficiency. Four models fit every plant, every budget. 


— OL hts melas 


Peed erereeety 
THE Woovnson COMPANY 


125 W. Melvina Street © Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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Robert H. Caffee, Former PIA 
President, Dies in Accident 


Robert H. Caffee, president of the Wil- 

liam G. Johnston Co., Pittsburgh printing 
firm, and a former president of the Print- 
ing Industry of 
America, died Sat- 
urday morning, 
April 13, as a re- 
sult of an automo- 
bile accident near 
his home. He was 
55 years old. 

Although born 

in Cincinnati, Nov. 
6, 1902, he consid- 
ered himself a 
Pittsburgher, hav- 
ing obtained his college education at the 


Robert H. Caffee 


School of Printing, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and having spent his entire 
business career in that city. 

Mr. Caffee was best known nationally 
as a founder and 1950-51 president of the 
Printing Industry of America. In that time 
he traveled extensively throughout the 
United States, speaking to printing groups 
and graphic arts associations. He was also 
a founder and director of the Printing In- 
dustry of Pittsburgh, a branch of the na- 
tional association. 

Mr. Caffee’s career had a Horatio Al- 
ger touch as he was orphaned at the age 
of 16 when he took over the task of being 
head of the house. Following the death of 
his father, he resided in Washington, D. 


C., where he served as a messenger in the 
Treasury Department and later as a page 
in the House of Representatives. While at 
Carnegie Tech, he worked part time for 
several printing companies in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 

After completing his college education, 
Mr. Caffee held several sales or sales man- 
agement positions with printing firms, 
and in March 1942 was installed by a 
creditors’ committee as general manager 
of the William G. Johnston Company. In 
less than a year he was elected president, 
a post which he held until his death. 

Just two days before his death, Mr. 
Caffee announced that his firm would pur- 
chase the assets of Basset Press, subject to 
stockholder approval. Mr. Caffee was 
named a vice-president of Basset Press at 
that time. 

Harry M. Fritz has been named presi- 
dent and general manager to succeed Mr. 
Caffee. He has been associated with the 
printing industry for the past 39 years. 


Flexography--Printing Adolescent With Big Future 


(Continued from page 75) 

ness of temperature control required, the 
heaters can take the form of hot-air ovens, 
electric resistance coils, high-velocity gas- 
impingement burners, radiant heat panels 
of proper wave length, open gas flames 
and steam panels or drums. Heaters and 
ovens can be automatically controlled to 
keep oven or web temperatures steady. 

Web temperature is measured by a sur- 
face pyrometer which touches and indi- 
cates the temperature of the moving web 
as it emerges from the dryer or oven.’ By 
instrumentation, it can alter oven temper- 
ature to attain any desired web tempera- 
Hamel, F. A. Jr., “What Every Flexographer 
Should Know About Heating, Drying and Cool- 
ing Equipment,” Paper, Film and Foil Converter, 
Vol. 30, No. 7, July 1956. 


ture, regardless of printing speed, ink 
coverage, gauge or type of stock being 
printed. (See Figure 7.) 

In-between-color dryers are often in- 
stalled after each printing unit to insure 
ink trapping. Hot air for these dryers can 
be obtained from the main heater, or 
auxiliary independent units can be in- 
stalled. (Figure 8.) 

A cooling or chill roll in the form of a 
hollow internally water-cooled cylinder 
at least eight inches in diameter is usually 
needed after the stock has passed through 
the dryer in order to reduce the tempera- 
ture of the printed roll to about 85° F and 
thereby prevent blocking of ink or stock 
in the roll. This cooling cylinder is ex- 
tremely important when printing plastic 
films because the thermoplastic nature of 
these films, as well as that of flexographic 


inks, causes blocking or heat sealing if 
rewinding takes place at more elevated 
temperatures. 

High caliber flexographic presses are 
also equipped with constant tension un- 
wind brakes and rewind clutches in order 
to prevent loss of register because of ten- 
sion changes during the run. This is par- 
ticularly important in the stack type press. 

The print quality of a moving web is 
usually examined by optical devices which 
scan the web and optically stop the print 
so that it can be observed by the operator. 
These devices are usually a series of mir- 
rors which are mounted on a drum and 
driven to synchronize with press speed. 
Reflection of the moving image from the 
drum to a plane mirror results in optically 
stopping the web. (Figure 9.) 

(Part II will appear next month.) 


Figure 7 (left): button-type pyrometer is used to measure moving web temperatures. Figure 8 (center): in-between-color dryer is used to provide good 


trapping of one ink by next one in high-speed flexographic printing. Figure 9 (right): an optical scanning device will “stop’’ the moving web for inspection 
" = " ak ‘ < 
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“Our printers use 
LAWSON ELECTRONIC SPACER CUTTERS” 


— says Leo Wise, Director of Purchasing, 


Stecher-T Lith h ti d : 
een Seer COPIES ee American Safety Razor Corporation 


Chopp Printing Specialties, Inc., print and cut wrap- 
pers for Gem, Pal, and Silver Star razor blades. They 
know the hairline cutting tolerances involved in auto- 
matic packaging. For cleaner, faster cutting that’s 
money-saving for all concerned... they rely on the 
amazingly accurate LAWSON Series V-65 Electronic 
Spacer Cutter. 


Electronic spacing accuracy to .0O2" 
— ton after ton, day after day. It’s fast and easy to set 
up and eliminates hand gauging. Truly cushioned 
hydraulic clamp won’t mar top sheets or disturb align- 
ment of the lift. Two-end pull straightline knife action 
cuts full 6%” lifts of toughest papers straight and true 
from top to bottom. 





Pioneers in paper cutting machinery since 1898 


E . P * L AW Ss Oo N Cc Oo - Main Office © 426 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 628 So. Dearborn Street BOSTON: 176 Federal Street PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building 


Exclusive Distributors Sales and Service 
« Harry W. Brintnall Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle +» A. E. Heinsohn Printing Machinery, Denver + Sears Limited, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver « Southeastern Printers Supply Co., Atlanta » W. G. Morgan & Sons, Inc., Atlanta 
« Western Newspaper Union, Tulsa, Little Rock, Okla. City, Shreveport + E. C. Palmer & Co., Dallas, Houston, New Orleans 
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Break Attendance Records at IAES Spring Meeting 


Two hundred and twenty-eight regis- 
trants boosted attendance records at the 
annual Spring Technical Conference and 
Exhibition of the International Associa- 
tion of Electrotypers and Stereotypers 
April 10-11 in Buffalo. The makers of du- 
plicate letterpress printing plates began 
another promotional effort, this time to 
initiate a new research and development 
program. 

A meeting of the new research and de- 
velopment committee was held prior to 
the conference on April 9. The committee 
meeting included 42 guests who took part 
in the committee’s organization, defini- 
tion of objectives and determination of 
methods and procedures. 

More than 40 conference visitors also 
remained through Friday, April 12, to 


take part in two plant visits to the Lake 
Erie Engineering Corp. and the J. W. Cle- 
ment Co. of Buffalo. 

The opening conference session was 
marked by a talk by Roswell Fisher, gen- 
eral manager of Printing Developments, 
Inc., research activity of Time, Inc., who 
advised electrotypers and stereotypers that 
the time may not be far off when they 
will be making “electro-chemical” dupli- 
cate plates of the nylon variety. 

Mr. Fisher spoke at length of the work 
of the Springdale Laboratories and its 
effect on letterpress operations and the 
duplicate platemaking industry. 

The opening sessions also heard reports 
from the association president, Elmer M. 
Schwartz, United Electrotype & Stereo- 
type Co., Chicago, and from secretary- 











FOR EVERYTHING THAT MAKES AN 
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OFFSET PRESS 
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35” x 50” 
2-COLOR 
HIGH SPEED 
PERFECTING 


ROLL FED LITHO PRESS « FOLDER 


Especially designed for mass produc- 
tion at low operating cost, this popular 
press has been proved ideal for maga- 
zines, manuals, work books, children’s 
books, encyclopedias, etc. 

And it’s loaded with new and ex- 
clusive developments in design and 
construction. For example: a new ad- 
justable plate clamp to allow close 
registration on color work. 

Some of the other special features of 
this press are 
* Smooth operation at speeds up to 

16,000 cylinder r.p.h. assured by 

printing unit engineered on a three- 

frame principle, mounted on a heavy 
base. 

Solid forged steel printing cylinders 

mounted on pre-loaded self-aligning 

roller bearings. 

Accurate settings and positive lock- 

ing on all roller adjustments. 


* Composition-covered ink vibrators 

to prevent stripping. 

* Vibrator motion adjustable to facili- 

tate split fountain work. 

* Provisions for: electrically con- 
trolled side and running register. 
Dryer and water cooled rollers for 
the running of machine coated 
stock. 

Cross and running perforation. 
Built on the unit principle, this press 
can be supplied with one perfecting 
unit and folder. Other units can be 
added for as many as four or more 
colors, two sides. Rewinder, sheeter and 
special folder are also available. Stand- 
ard infeed rolls stacks or automatic 
pasters can be easily attached. 

When you want dependable print- 
ing performance that cuts production 
time and operating costs you want a 
HANTSCHO press. 


For complete details write or wire. 


George Hantscho Company, Inc. 


602 SOUTH 3rd AVENUE, MOUNT VERNON, N.Y. * MO 7-8200, MO 4-9080 
MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE: 153 WEST HURON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. * DE 7-3313 


treasurer Floyd C. Larson of Cleveland. 
Carl N. Becker, Becker Electrotype Co., 
Milwaukee, presented the Milwaukee 
graphic arts sound and color movie, “Ave- 
nues for Mass Selling.” 

Walter T. Flower, Flower Steel Elec- 
trotype Co., New York City, reporting as 
chairman of the group’s new research and 
development committee, told the confer- 
ence that the committee would work first 
toward the development of existing fa- 
cilities and basic procedures and secondly 
to investigate new processes. 

William D. Hall, research director of 
the Folding Paper Box Association of 
America, sparked the Thursday morning 
session with his talk on “Printing Plates 
for Folding Cartons,” and noted the pre- 
dominance of letterpress printing and the 
use of duplicate plates of all kinds for 
carton printing and packaging. Mr. Hall 
expressed the willingness of the folding 
paper box group to codperate with plate- 
makers in research and development. 

The electrotype workshop address was 
given by Mr. Larson, who replaced Frank 
J. Flanagan, American Electrotype Co. of 
Cleveland, who was ill. Mr. Larson traced 
the growth of industrial workshops in the 
Craftsmen’s movement and pointed out 
the advantages to local electrotypers 
throughout the country in planning and 
presenting workshop programs. 

James H. Manning, Service Electrotype 
Co., Pittsburgh, presented a full scale 
self-advertising program for individual 
electrotypers to use throughout the coun- 
try in local trade journals or as direct-mail 
pieces. 

James H. Sampson, president of the 
International Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers Union, addressed the Thursday 
noon luncheon. Leo J. Feeney, ISEU vice- 
president, addressed the Thursday after- 
noon session. 

Alan S. Holliday, president of Crafts- 
men, Inc., Kutztown, Pa., and research 
director of the Hughes Corp. of New 
York City, told the “Hughes Letterpress 
Story,” covering the highlights of Hughes 
research and development work with the 
letterpress process and their decision to 
stay with letterpress in the operation of 
their six publication printing plants. 

Edwin W. Miller, managing director 
of Printing Plates Research, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., explained the Electroplastic 
plate and its manufacture. 

“How to Get a Better Stereotype Mat- 
rix” was presented by Edward Johnson, 
Tenak Products Co., Chicago, who dis- 
cussed various Tenak products. 

Lloyd C. Partridge, Partridge & Ander- 
son, Chicago, reported the budget for his 
committee, and Harold A. Fleig, National 
Electrotype Co., Chicago, told of the work 
of the letterpress codperation committee 
with the AAAA and other groups. 
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Sixteenth century wheellock pistol courtesy of The Detroit Institute of Arts 


Dow Latex 512-R improves durability of your prestige jobs 


You'll find prestige appearance endures with Dow Latex printing is more brilliant, due to improved ink receptivity. 
512-R h: > he ‘ P P sie ee 
512-R. s x in nt coating provides > ' : , 

: ti os ay : ys # latex i Das e ie at te id It’s for reasons like these that leading printers order paper 
slastic ak Si zw acking. . ~ . 
RE ae en ee ee made with Dow Latex 512-R. May we suggest you check its 
The paper is smoother, too, because 512-R allows the coat- _ benefits with your paper merchants? You'll discover an easy 
ing to flow for better smoothing under calendering. way to make fine jobs even finer. THE DOW CHEMICAL 
And colors printed on latex coated papers are sharper, your COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 








AIGA Begins Showings of “50 Books of Year 1956” 


First showings of the 50 Books of the 
Year 1956, selected by an American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts jury, were staged 
at preview dinners on April 17 in New 
York City, Boston, and Washington, D.C. 

New York guest speaker was James 
Johnson Sweeney, director of the Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Museum. Boston 
diners heard an address by Alfred A. 
Knopf, book publisher and AIGA Medal- 
ist. Robert Goff, the Washington speaker, 
is head of design, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Book design and production as a whole 
has moved forward since AIGA launched 


the Books of the Year project 34 years 
ago, according to this year’s chairman, 
Gerald Gross of Harcourt, Brace and Co. 

Jurors this time were Random House 
managing editor Albert Erskine; Joseph 
Low, graphic artist and designer who 
founded the Corydon Press at Indiana 
University; and W. G. Rogers, book 
author, reviewer, and arts editor of the 
Associated Press. 

They inspected 649 entries from 127 
publishers. The 50 selected came from 29 
publishers, including five university 
presses—Oxford, California, Michigan, 











Check the advantages of a 
General in-line operation 
for increasing efficiency 
and daily volume. 


= y, 
Write for full details 











Yes, here’s a pair that will put you in the 
chips... for General Cylinder Presses com- 
bine automatic feeding, precision register, and 
high speed for top production and quality. 
The efficient Thermo-Jets add to this by 
reducing drying time to seconds. Operated 
independently or in-line, these two General 
“Aces” are a profitable screen process pair. 
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pioneers in the development of quality screen process printing equipment 
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Minnesota and Oklahoma. Honors were 
extended to small new firms as well as to 
companies with years of experience. 

AIGA recently exhibited the 100 Brit- 
ish Books of 1956 selected by the Nation- 
al Book League in London. Again this 
year, the 50 American books will be dis- 
played in Europe under the League’s 
auspices. Graphic artisans in key cities of 
this country will also have opportunities 
to see the selections. 

June 5 is the New York opening date 
for AIGA’s first-time show featuring the 
50 best packages and 50 best record al- 
bum covers. 


Cotton Fiber-Rag Papers 
Promoted in Ad Campaign 


Twenty-two paper manufacturers have 
launched a $100,000 advertising and mer- 
chandising campaign to educate fine pa- 
per users in the advantages and special 
qualities of cotton fiber or rag papers, and 
to encourage their promotion, specifica- 
tion and purchase. 

“Better papers are made with cotton 
fiber” is the theme of the five major ce- 
lebrity-keyed ads which began appearing 
last month in Business Week, Newsweek 
and Fortune. The first three were due for 
advance mailing to 850 fine paper mer- 
chants, and all five were scheduled to run 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and six other 
trade magazines. 

There will be 25 ads aimed at as many 
fields where paper is a necessity. Each ad 
will ask readers to look for the cotton or 
rag watermark or label. Most of the par- 
ticipating mills have changed their water- 
marks from rag to cotton fiber. Headed by 
Leo Schubart, president of the Neenah 





Leo Schubart 


Thomas Leech 


Paper Co., the group is urging its mem- 
bers to use the “better papers” theme and 
emblem in their advertising, packaging, 
sales promotion and merchandising. 

Chairing the advertising committee is 
Thomas Leech, president of the Whiting- 
Plover Paper Co. He pointed out that the 
program is in no sense intended to replace 
brand advertising, but rather to prepare 
the ground for such advertising by the 
individual mills. 
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THE 


e Designed for 
Circulations of over 
30,000 


e Web-Fed...web 
width range from 
44 to 49 inches 


e 750 Feet of Paper 
travel per Minute 


e@ Floor-Level Operation 
—No Pit Required 


e Wide Range of 
Color Flexibility 


e Variety of Signatures 
(8%”" x 11” to 12”) 
e Continuous Ink Feed 


e Central Control 
Center 


e Low Initial 
Investment 


e Expansion—designed 
for Adding Page 
Capacity and More 
Color 


e@ Economical—Compact 
—Accessible 





FIRST 


UBLICATION PRESS 


Higher Net Production for 
Intermediate Circulations 


The new Goss Unit-type, web-fed, Publication Press...devel- 
oped especially for the intermediate trade and organization 
journal field... offers flexibility and new operating economies. 


Designed for expansion...units and reels may be added at 
any time to increase page capacity and to provide more color. 


The versatile new Goss press has these further advantages 
...wide range of color flexibility...compactness and accessi- 
bility—plating and color setting are done from floor level... 
roller throw-off and press controls operated from a central 
control center...savings in paper handling time...elimination 
of back-up runs means higher net production at lower costs 
...improved inking system—Continuous Ink Feed...and 
above all—Safety. All moving parts are enclosed. 


Today’s trend is to high speed, web-fed, printing of trade 
magazines. 


You can depend on Goss to produce the finest... First. 


64 page Goss Publication Press 
in Hildreth Press, Bristol, Conn. 











PRINTING PRESS CoO. 


$601 WEST 31ST STREET 


CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


Graphic Arts Scholarship Fund Offers $3,900 for Summer School 


The National Scholarship Trust Fund 
of the Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry has set up 13 $300 scholar- 
ships to be awarded this year for special 
summer school study. 

Five Education Council-John M. Wolff 
Foundation Management Internships of 
$300 each, will go to seniors in printing 
management courses at Columbia Univer- 
sity, University of Dayton, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Rochester Institute 
of Technology and Los Angeles State Col- 
lege. Each of the students, selected by their 


own faculties, will be assigned to a co- 
operating printing plant to study a man- 
agerial problem through four summer 
weeks. 

Eight Education Council-Western 
Printing and Lithographing Co. Teachers 
Scholarships will be awarded for study in 
Rochester Tech’s six-week college credit 
course for graphic arts teachers starting 
July 8. Eligible for these awards are per- 
sons who have taught graphic arts for at 
least one year but not more than five years. 
Winners will be invited to attend the 





Now that Magnesium has 


proved its superiority= 


Popularity focuses on Magplate 
for accuracy, uniformity, easy 
sawing and routing, hard surface, 
and clean bottom. 


You may be one of the many pro- 
gressive photoengravers who have 
to magnesium metal 
tones and 


swung over 
for line etching, half 
combinations. 


No—not yet? Then start now with 
Magplete. Experience its time-and- 
cost-saving advantages over your 
present materials. 

Yes—you’re a magnesium user? 


M-2 


... Then be sure you test-and-prove 
magnesium at its best—with the high- 
purity Magplate Products. 

Write today for descriptive Magplate 
folder. 


MAGPLATE DIVISION 


Brooks & Perkins, Inc. 


1930 W. FORT STREET 
DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 


THE ONLY PRODUCER WITH AN INDEPEND- 
ENT SOURCE OF SUPPLY AND COMPLETE 
ALLOYING AND ROLLING FACILITIES. 


32nd Annual Conference on Printing 
Education, which the International 
Graphic Arts Education Association will 
stage July 28-Aug. 3 at Rochester. 

The National Scholarship Trust Fund 
was organized to serve the industry's need 
for more college trained personnel in 
management, executive, sales, technical 
engineering, research and teaching posi- 
tions. All contributions from individuals, 
companies, foundations, local and nation- 
al printing groups are used for scholar- 
ship purposes. The Education Council 
pays administrative costs. 

Plans for raising funds and granting 
scholarships for the next school year will 
be made at a board of trustees meeting 
June 12 at Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Co., Racine, Wis. Inquiries 
about the program should be addressed to 
the Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, 5728 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Graphic Arts in Europe 


Europe is the setting this spring for 
three events of interest to printers. In 
Munich, Germany, from May 27-31, 
Printing Research Institutes will hold 
their Fourth International Conference. 

Graphic 57, the international fair of 
printing and allied trades, runs from 
June 1-16 in Lausanne, Switzerland. Over 
a million square feet of modern exhibi- 
tion grounds will be divided into three 
sections—machines and implements, pa- 
pers and inks, and finished products, with 
special pavilions for research, professional 
training and advertising art work. 

Also in Lausanne, the Ninth Interna- 
tional Congress of Master Printers will 
take place June 3-7. This event will be 
on the same premises with Graphic 57. 


Harold W. Braun, Fetter Printing Co., is the new 
head of the Louisville Graphic Arts Association. 
Other officers elected are Theodere Buerck, 
Commercial Lithographing Co., vice-president, 
and Max Reed, V. G. Reed and Sons, treasurer 
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TWO-COLOR PRINTING? 


Look again. 
It’s a 
one-color 
job! 


The green area in this 
catalog cover could 
represent one of several 
grades in the Beckett 
line of fine cover 
papers—Buckeye Cover, 
Beckett Cover, 

Beckett Text Cover. 


lf the same design were 
used in a brochure or 
folder, the green area 
could be Beckett 
Offset, Beckett Vellum, 
Beckett Text 

or Tweed Text. 


The dark red areas 

are the ink. 

The light red areas are screened sections 
of the illustration which blend with the stock 
to produce a pleasing pastel tint. 


The production cost is very little more than that 
of the ordinary job, printed in black ink on 

white paper. Colored papers in the Beckett line 
cost only a little more than white paper of 
corresponding quality. Colored inks cost only a 
little more than black ink. 


SWATCHES OF COLORED PAPERS FREE 
ON REQUEST. Actually, these are miniature 
sample books of six of our most popular 
grades. Write for them now. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Makers also of the world’s whitest papers—Beckett Hi-White and Beckett Brilliant Opaque 





We have two 48 inch screens 
150-133 line to fit 


your big job also a 36 inch 


250 line for projection 
or fine reproduction 


A COMPLETE PLATE MAKING SERVICE FOR OFFSET, LETTERPRESS AND ANILINE 
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Gilbert P. Farrar, Type 
Consultant, Dies at 70 


Gilbert P. Farrar, who was a printer's 
devil at the age of 12, a printing plant 
superintendent before he was 20, and 
through his later 
years a nationally 
known typographic 
consultant for 
newspapers, died 
on April 4 in New- 
port Beach, Calif. 
He was 70 years of 
age, and had resid- 
ed in California for 
the past decade. 

Mr. Farrar had 
been principally 
engaged in designing and redesigning 
newspaper formats since 1935. During 
the period, he was commissioned by some 
70 newspapers in the U.S. and Canada. 

His aims were to modernize the ap- 
pearance of each paper, make it more 
readable and at the same time effect news- 
print and other savings. This service made 
him known as “Mr. Typography,” and for 
his evangelistic enthusiasm he was affec- 
tionately dubbed “The Deacon.” Over the 
past two years, he had conducted a num- 
ber of seminars on newspaper makeup 
and typography sponsored by Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 

In 1936, his second year of newspaper 
modernizing service, Mr. Farrar stream- 
lined the Los Angeles Times so effectively 
that this publication won the 1937 Fran- 
cis Wayland Ayer Cup for typographic 
excellence. 

Born in Lynchburg, Va., Mr. Farrar 
was a schoolboy through the sixth grade. 
He breathed his first whiff of printer's ink 
in a Richmond shop. Later he studied 
typography through courses of the Inter- 


Gilbert P. Farrar 


Roller Company Offers Vacations, 
Other Prizes in National Contest 

By completing a sentence about “Why 
I like a certain kind of roller,” members 
of the graphic arts industry are eligible 
for winning ex- 
pense-paid trips to 
Paris, Bermuda or 
Nassau, or TV sets, 
watches, cameras, 
etc. The contest, 
announced by Ken- 
neth E. Butler, 


national Correspondence Schools. He ex- 
panded his type knowledge by studying at 
ICS headquarters in Scranton, Pa., and 
working as a compositor in a printing 
plant. Eventually, he became a printing 
designer for the school. 

He learned makeup while serving an 
advertising agency in Connecticut. Then 
for many years he made his headquarters 
in New York. He was a partner in his own 
advertising agency for a time, and a lec- 
turer on typography at New York Univer- 
sity. He served as typographic consultant 
for Condé Nast Publications, Editor & 
Publisher, and Macfadden Publications. 


Hagen, DMAA Representative, Dies 

Harold C. Hagen, former Congressman 
from Minnesota who had served as Direct 
Mail Advertising Association’s Washing- 
ton representative, died of a heart attack 
on March 21 in his offices at the Con- 
gressional Hotel. He had just returned 
from a House Postal Affairs Committee 
hearing on postal rate increase proposals. 
With him were DMAA president Arthur 
E. Burdge and representatives of other 
direct mail groups who had attended the 
hearing. During his six terms in Con- 
gress, Mr. Hagen fought postal rate in- 
crease effects on small business. 








20% less mailing weight 


TLEGM PARE 


Save postage costs for your customers and produce sparkling results 
by using brilliantly opaque 16-lb. titanium-filled Flecopake Bond 
instead of 20-lb. non-opacified sheets. 

Pressman praise the performance of “dual-purpose” Flecopake on 
both letterpress and offset equipment because Fletcher controlled 
surface sizing means less distortion and more uniform ink distribu- 
tion and rigidity. Using only 100% bleached chemical virgin wood 
pulp, Fletcher manufacture holds grain direction to absolute mini- 
mum. Lightweight companion sheets include Alpenopake Bond, 
Alpena Manifold, and Fletcher Manifold. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY . . . USE CONVENIENT COUPON 


FLETCHER PAPER COMPANY, Department 34 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free samples of new FLECOPAKE Bond. 


NAME 


vice-president and 
sales manager of 
Sam’'l Bingham’s ext 
Son Mfg. Co., Chi- —_ TITLE 


cago, runs from Kenneth E. Butler 

| COMPANY. 

May 1 to Oct. 31. Monthly prizes will be PAP, E ADDRESS 
20 NORTH WACKER: 


granted in addition to the vacation grand 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS; 
' 




















prizes. Details of the contest may be ob- 
tained from the company at 636 South 
Sherman Street, Chicago. 
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Members of Atlanta’s Production Men’s Club (left to right, front) are William M. Robinson, Bob Rice, 
George Russeli, Marlin Weaver, David Crownson, Jack Bauman, Hugh Wingo, George Gleeson; 
(middle row) Al Sills, John Hutcheson, Harvey Timms, Grady Lewis, Frank Majors, Al Bartlett, B. E. 
Richardson, Ray Horne, O. L. Chupp, Dick Stout; (back row) Glenn Brown, James Davis, Jr., Joe 
Gorter, Gilbert Bachmon, Charles Linch, Bill Bean, William Wright, Richard Geraci, guest of Mr. Majors 














Don’t be forced to alibi 


delivery delays 
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...beat deadlines with Blatchford 
the Base that’s built for Speed 


When it comes to getting the 
jump on the job schedule, it’s 
Blatchford every time. 

Blatchford Base is built for 
speed. Right from the start, 
Blatchford’s 860 holes per square 
foot, the quarter-inch guide lines 
to one-line and two-line holes, a 
fast-acting key and catch com- 
bination — all get you off fast. 

On the Blatchford ‘‘honey- 
comb”, make-up, line-up, lock-up, 
registration all go faster. You 
get rolling quicker. Your job 
comes off the press sooner. You 
get the next job under way ahead 
of schedule. 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


£. W. Blatchford Dept. 


111 Broadway 
New York 6 


Offices in 


And bear in mind... with 
Blatchford Base you get perfect 
support for plates of all sizes 
and shapes. Plates wear evenly 
and run longer without stops to 
renew make-ready. 

In shops that have several types 
of mountings, it’s no wonder that 
“Blatchford’s the busiest Base in 
the place”. In catalog, book, car- 
ton or general commercial print- 
ing, you can count on Blatchford 
to do the job quicker and better 

.. at a greater profit. 

Write today for booklet that 
tells you more about Blatchford 








Principal Cities 





Production Men’s Club 
Is Formed in Atlanta, Ga. 


Printing Industry of Atlanta, Inc. has 
established an active subsidiary group, the 
Production Men’s Club of PIAtlanta, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga., which meets once a month 
and hears an educational program fol- 
lowed by a discussion of production prob- 
lems and exchange of information. Its 
membership is limited to production man- 
agers and plant superintendents. 

The roster includes top talent in At- 
lanta in production know-how. At recent 
meetings, the group heard the entire series 
of flannel board talks of the LTF-PIA 
Visual Economics program delivered by 
R. A. Stout, manager of PIAtlanta. 

David Crownson, Dickson’s, is presi- 
dent of the club. 


Stationery Makers Plan 
Convention for June 16-19 


Clinics on management, maintenance, 
machinery and processes, arranged by 
Charles J. Peck, Peck Engraving Co., 
Cleveland, are listed for the annual con- 
vention of the Engraved Stationery Man- 
ufacturers Association June 16-19 at 
Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

Will J. Ecker, Will Ecker & Co., St. 
Louis, is due to report a proposed adver- 
tising campaign. Ted J. Wandrey of Jos- 
ten’s, Owatonna, Minn., will review a 
pension plan study. By-law amendments 
offered by Arthur W. Fowler, Fowler- 
Reeg Co., Detroit, are due for action. 

There'll be a display of engraving work 
produced abroad. 

The Cronite Cup will again be awarded 
for the year’s best engraved letterhead. 
The Woodbury Tray will go to the win- 
ner of a new letterhead contest. Donald 
K. Stoner, Henry Taylor, Jr. and Son, Inc., 
Chicago, chairs the contest committee. 

Hamilton M. Myers, Woodward & 
Lothrop, Washington, D.C., heads the 
nominating committee. Officers are: 

President, Harold D. Woodbury, 
Woodbury & Co., Worcester, Mass.; vice- 
presidents, Harry L. Nussmeier, Nuss- 
meier Engraving Co., Evansville, Ind., and 
Arthur W. Fowler; secretary, Louis B. 
Lehman, Lehman Brothers, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn.; treasurer, Horace L. Rich- 
ardson, Brewood, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


Fort Worth Secretary Davis Retires 

After many years of service, J. Lee 
Davis, executive secretary of the Graphic 
Arts Association of Fort Worth, Tex., is 
retiring. He began in 1922 as secretary 
of the Ben Franklin Club, forerunner of 
the present organization. The group has 
grown to 23 active members and 25 asso- 
ciate members. Mrs. Virginia Nichols will 
succeed Mr. Davis as the new executive 
secretary. 
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The first big step 

in cutting 

make-ready time 

to an absolute minimum. 


IT’S IN THE 

ORIGINAL HEIDELBERG 
CYLINDER... the large 
cylinder is completely free 
from any deflection. 

Your makeready is confined 
to correcting inaccuracies 
in the form rather than 
correcting inadequacies in the 
press itself...so, for the 
first time, 100% pre-press 
makeready is possible. 
Don’t waste time... 


go Original Heidelberg! 


(ORIGINAL HEIDELBERG. )) 





over 80,000 Heidelbergs now in use 


main distributors Heidelberg Eastern, Inc., 73-45 Woodhaven Boulevard, Glendale 27, Long Island, New York * Heidelberg Western 
Sales Co., 118 East 12th St., Los Angeles 15, California * Heidelberg Southern Sales Co., 6319 Eppes St., P. O. Box 12301, Houston 17, Texas 
Heidelberg Sales and Service: Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, N.Y.; Houston, Tex.; Columbus, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Kansas City, Mo.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Minneapolis, Minn.; Denver, Colo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Form Printers Guild Develops Accounting System 


Rotary Business Forms Printers Guild, 
New York City, is developing an IBM 
cost accounting system for exclusive use 
by its members, who represent firms oper- 
ating Dutro presses. Such companies in 
the Eastern states who are interested in 
the Guild program should address George 
V. Meller, Carteret Printing Co., 480 
Canal St., New York. 

At a meeting recently, Mr. Meller 
stressed the net profit importance of com- 
plete and accurate production time rec- 
ords showing a company’s “household 
financial picture.” He emphasized that 


such reports must be used regularly as a 
guide for correcting cost factors that dis- 
count earnings. 

IBM’s Tom F. Mooney proposed basing 
the system on reports covering every 
phase of every job. From filled-in forms 
coming from members, IBM will make 
weekly and monthly analyses of costs by 
department, man, job, unit and customer. 
After these figures have accumulated for 
six months or a year, each management 
can compare actual costs with prices, 
which may or may not be bringing in a 
fair profit. 








Co} ialiatc mre ele) 
NOTHING 
lies flatter than 


\\ flat- as- a-pancake 4 ) 


gummed paper. 


Don't pet 
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ted” off when you send in 


estimates on tabel jobs. Dig right in and 

hit a homer every time by using this FREE 

Demonstrator Kit. Contains specimen sheets of 

“Flat-as-a-Pancake” gummed papers with 

both offset and letterpress printing. This gives 

you a visual demonstration of their fine printing qualities. 
A Gumming Selector and Printing Surface Specifier 
is also included. Write today to Dept. P-357. 


The Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc., Troy, Ohio 


NEW YORK, 6 E. 45th St. @ CHICAGO, 608 S. Dearborn @ ST. LOUIS, 4378 Lindell Blvd. 
PHILADELPHIA, 315 Clwyd Road, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. @ FT. WORTH, 2416 Cullen St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 420 Market St. 


This system, said Mr. Meller, will end 
the guessing way of figuring costs, detect 
production line spots that require profit- 
wise correction, and enable members, by 
running off tabulated forms, to know the 
actual profit margin value of the work 
they do for specific customers. 


Glenn Taylor Succeeds John Rau 
As Mergenthaler Treasurer 

Glenn E. Taylor, former secretary- 
treasurer and vice-president in charge of 
operations for American Colortype Co. in 
Chicago, has suc- 
ceeded John J. Rau 
as treasurer of Mer- 
genthaler Linotype 
Co. and its subsidi- 
aries, Davidson 
Corp. and Canadi- 
an Linotype, Ltd. 
Mr. Rau resigned 
to return to man- 
agement consulting 
work. He remains 
associated with 
Linotype as a consultant on financial as- 
pects of new products and on foreign ex- 
change problems in connection with the 
company’s overseas operations. 

Mr. Taylor is a graduate of Tulane Uni- 
versity. Prior to his American Colortype 
period, he served in the finance depart- 
ment of the Secretary of the Navy’s office, 
as deputy controller for the Military Sea 
Transport Service, and as adviser on costs 
and statistical analysis to the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 


ATF Opens Cincinnati Office 


John C. Jackson is manager of the 
American Type Founders’ new branch of- 
fice at 20 Ninth St., Cincinnati. He joined 
the company in 
1949 and has been 
with the sheet-fed 
press sales division 
covering eastern 
Michigan. The Cin- 
cinnati office, tenth 
set up as part of 
ATF’s expansion 
program, serves the 
entire state of Ken- 
tucky and a major 
portion of Indiana 
and southern Ohio. It has a showroom and 
exhibit area, a completely stocked parts 
department and a fully staffed service de- 
partment for handling all normal parts 
deliveries and service requirements within 
24 hours. 


Glenn E. Taylor 


John C. Jackson 


Book Manufacturers to Convene 


Book Manufacturers Institute has 
timed its 25th annual convention for 
Sept. 23-25 at Mount Washington Hotel, 
Bretton Woods, N.H. 
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anti-ink offset sprayers 


10,000 VOLT OXY-DRY ELECTRONIC TUBE. 


OXY-DRY SPRAYERS* PERMIT MORE PRODUCTION PER LABOR HOUR 


By enabling you to run full loads on your presses 
at maximum speeds, you get more production 
for each man-hour of plant labor. Full loads 
mean less floor space to produce the big jobs, 
less waiting time for ink to dry. For the short 
runs, it means on and off the press fast without 
worry about ink-offset even when a full flow of 
ink is used right from the start to keep press time 


down to the minimum. 


OXY-DRY SPRAYERS give you faster work- 
flow, use less powder, cut pressroom powder-fog 
to minimum, eliminate static electricity, are pre- 
cision controlled for shift after shift operation 
without adjustment, free your pressmen for 
other quality-control steps without worry over 
ink offset. You will get cleaner, sharper, smooth- 
er, faster impressions per hour with OXY-DRY 
SPRAYERS... 


plant operation. 


more profits per man-hour of 


me... reduce ink offset prevention cost, increase production, im- 
prove your product and overcome all ink-offset problems in your plant 
with OXY-DRY sprayers. To find out how and how much, write, wire or 
phone us for more information or a plant survey. 


sells more profits to printers 








Time Analysis Is Small Shop’s First Step to Profits 


(Continued from page 54) 

plant owner who understands the basic 
elements required to build his business 
financially, and the importance of accu- 
rate production and cost records, can do 
an excellent job, for in his instructions he 
will be able to solicit at first-hand the co- 
operation of his employees. 

In larger plants department heads and 
supervisors who have been charged with 
the responsibility of their section, at times 
find themselves severely handicapped be- 
cause they may not be permitted to see the 
over-all picture of just what management 
hopes to accomplish. We know of one 
large firm whose officials believed in keep- 


ing production and other data “hush- 
hush,” and not one soul in that whole 
establishment learned how the data on 
which they were working fitted into the 
completed picture. The secretary-treasurer 
of the company endeavored to fit it to- 
gether as one might a jig-saw puzzle, and 
hope that every piece would finally drop 
into place. The result was many inaccu- 
racies, lack of interest and complete in- 
difference to the firm’s costing ané pro- 
duction program. 

Fortunately, this method of operation 
is dying out and many top executives to- 
day are anxious to have all concerned with 
any phase know the over-all picture. 
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composition 


50% with a Star 


Selectro-Matic Quadder on your 


present 





linecasting machine! 


The investment is nominal, when 


compared to new-machine cost, yet you 
obtain the output of a machine and a half. 
No additional floor space is required and 
there is no increase in your overhead. 


Your investment in the Selectro-Matic 


Quadder is never lost. 

If your line-casting machine is replaced, 
the Star Quadder can be installed 
on the new machine as quickly as it was 


originally applied. Install a Star 
Selectro-Matic Quadder and watch your 


production rise while your costs 


remain constant. 


Write for your free 
copy of this 
descriptive 8-page 
brochure. 





BRANCH: 
1327 BROADWAY. KANSAS CITY. MO. 
AGENCIES: 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS 


LOS ANGELES + DENVER + SO. ACTON. MASS. 
CANADA: SEARS LTD. awn AGENTS OVERSEAS 


STAK PARTS, inc. 
t GED x 


SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. 
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In companies where such a practice is 
adhered to, then the firm’s profit comes in 
for greater concern. When management 
of either small or large plants has exer- 
cised active interest in what happens to 
the profit figure at the time sheet analysis 
level, when discrepancies in production 
are checked, when excessive makeready 
time is questioned, then employees will 
realize that only as the profit line holds 
steady can their firm hope to retain a 
place in the sun with other profit-making 
concerns, and only thus can they as em- 
ployees hope for employment stability. 

So tie your first hope for profit to analy- 
sis of time sheets, and when individual 
jobs do not show a profitable measure at 
this angle, then a “There goes my profit” 
reminder would be a good thing. Such a 
program, if adhered to by individual 
firms, would improve the entire industry. 


Miehle-Goss-Dexter Corp. 
Acquires E. P. Lawson Co. 


E. P. Lawson Co., Inc., a pioneer in 
paper cutting machinery and bindery 
equipment, has been acquired as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary by Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc. according to a joint announcement 
by M-G-D Chairman John E. Eddy and 
President D. W. Schulkind of Lawson. 
They stated that Mr. Schulkind will re- 
main as president and that the Lawson 
Company will continue to function as an 
autonomous unit. 

Active as a leader in cutting machinery 
sales since 1898, E. P. Lawson Co. began 
to produce cutters of its own design im- 
mediately after World War II. The new 
cutters incorporated many new engineer- 
ing advances, such as hydraulic and elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Mr. Schulkind pointed out that ac- 
quisition by M-G-D will permit Lawson 
to expedite the broadening of its product 
lines and to expand its services to the 
trade. 

Addition of the line of Lawson paper 
cutters, book trimmers and paper drills 
for the paper, bindery and printing in- 
dustries is part of a continuing Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter growth program, Mr. Eddy 
said. 


ITCA Management Conference Held 

A group of International Typographic 
Composition Association members staged 
a management conference March 22-23 at 
Hotel Miramar, Miami, Fla. Sessions un- 
der the direction of Frank M. Sherman, 
ITCA secretary emeritus, featured panels 
and forums on manpower problems, costs, 
plant relocation and the outlook for pho- 
tocomposition. On the social side there 
were a luncheon and a beach party for 
registrants and their ladies. 
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SIMON DS cower 
KNIFE! 





here are many, many kinds of steel 
BUT THIS IS THE ONE 


result of constant research and test- 
ing. Combines maximum hardness 
with toughness to give you more 
cuts per grind. 


Note the supersmooth mirror-like 
pish on the face side. It’s an im- 
porta factor in maintgjaeTff a 
razor-sharp cutting edge for the 
longer life of a Simonds Knife. 


Concave Ground on the face side for 
maximum clearance, the knife cuts 
freely and easily without rybbing 
the 0 gives™You cleaner, 


straighter cuts with less strain on 
knife and cutter. 


For a longer-lasting cutting edge 
nd a minimum of resharpening) 


Paper Knives. standard sizes 
are available from stock. 


SIMONDS 


For Fast Service eamehcotel SAW AND STEEL CO. 


rom 
Complete Stocks SIMONDS 
; Industrial Supply FITCH 
DISTRIBUTOR sao 


$425, MASS 





Factory Branches in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and Portland, Oregon, Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que., Simonds Divisions: 
Simonds Steel Mill, Lockport, N. Y., Heller Tool Co., Newcomerstown, Ohio, Simonds Abrasive Co., Phila., Pa., and Arvida, Que., Canada 





How Printers Can Devise Blueprint for More Sales 


(Concluded from page 49) 
two-hour session every Saturday morning, 
a two-hour session starting at 5 p.m. dur- 
ing a week day, three- or four-hour eve- 
ning sessions, a full week seminar be- 
tween Christmas and New Year. Current- 
ly, we meet every Saturday morning at 
9:30 and usually adjourn before noon. 
No matter what schedule you select, stick 
to it, regardless of how many possible ex- 
cuses you can find to interrupt it. 

Fourth, the meetings must be of a par- 
ticipating nature, not lectures alone, but 


a discussion on an assigned subject. Some 
of you may say that you will have trouble 
getting the older men to participate. We 
had the same trouble. At the start we had 
two older men and I sold them on the 
idea of helping me help the new men. It’s 
tough, but it can be done. 

As a result, the greatest satisfaction I 
have in our program is the codperation we 
have developed among our salesmen. 
Through these regular meetings we have 
somehow developed a unique willing- 
ness to help each other. 











for the most versatile 
Printing Presses you can own 


HESS & BARKER 
Web-Fed Perfecting 
OFFSET PRESS 


4 


FACTS... 


HESS & BARKER 
Web-Fed Perfecting 
LETTERPRESS 


W 


Get the facts about these two standout presses and you'll know why we’ve 
had to double our former working space to match production with demand. 


Get the facts about these two presses that help you print faster, better, and 


much more economically. 


Get the facts, and you'll specify a Hess and Barker Letterpress and /or Offset 


Press without a doubt. 


(The facts are yours for the asking. Send for them today.) 


OUR 60TH YEAR 


HESS & BARKER. : 


930 WASHINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 
HOward 7-1121 


If a man goes on vacation, the others 
help him by servicing his accounts. They 
have even worked together on specific ac- 
counts on split commission. They lunch 
together quite often; in fact, you can 
usually find some of them at a regular 
table at a particular restaurant almost 
every day. I believe this is somewhat 
unique, but I also believe it is a result of 
confidence in the policies of our company. 
They helped formulate these policies and 
feel they are a real part of the company. 
In addition, I have spent many hours with 
them. They understand that the company 
must make a profit and it’s their respon- 
sibility to help it do so. 

None of us does any estimating, al- 
though most of us can. We work together, 
yet the spirit of competition exists. At 
present we have no profit-sharing plan, 
nor do the salesmen have a financial in- 
terest in the company. 

I believe one other important fact in 
developing such a harmonious relation- 
ship is that they have developed confi- 
dence in themselves through knowing 
how to sell. 

(Part II will appear in June issue.) 


LNA Delegates Express 


Confidence in Future 


(Concluded from page 60) 

the printing industry to an $8-billion 
part of the American economy. Lithog- 
raphy had set the pace in recent years, 
“incidentally stirring letterpress and gra- 
vure into ‘crusades’ that have produced a 
healthy state of competition beneficial to 
the entire industry.” 

A morning session covering collective 
bargaining featured talks by Quentin O. 
Young, LNA industrial relations director; 
James S. Armitage, chairman, labor rela- 
tions committee; Theophill C. Kammholz 
of Vedder, Price, Kaufman & Kammbholz, 
Chicago; Christopher W. Hoey of Davies, 
Hardy & Schenck, New York City, and 
Joseph F. Finnegan, director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

Changing times and ownerships caus- 
ing tax problems for closely held corpora- 
tions was the subject discussed by Archi- 
bald A. Patterson, Steinberg & Patterson, 
New York City, and William M. Horne, 
Jr., Warner, Stackpole, Stetson & Bradlee, 
Boston. 

There were sessions of the Bank Sta- 
tioners’ Section and the Lithographic 
Platemakers’ Division, and roundtable 
discussions of litho labels, books, posters 
and greeting cards. Social and other off- 
business events included the annual ban- 
quet, a ladies’ card party, golf tourna- 
ments for men and women, and a tour of 
the West Virginia Pulp & Paper mill at 
Covington, Va. 
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pioneers of 
LARGE-SIZED oi 


ee ioneers of 
Widest variety TWO-SIDED are IMAGE 
of sizes PLATES 
and styles Two equal PLATES 
up to 4542” x 54” printing surfaces Image easier 
on one to check; 
piece of metal easier to 


... double economy work with. 


pioneers of 
THICKER 
METAL PLATES 
Up to .012 

in thickness; 

no kinking, 
tearing, 

warping. 


In every industry one company 
is outstanding in its development 
of new products and processes. 


In the lithographic industry 
Lithoplate, Inc. is the leader and 


PIONEER IN PRESENS(MZED PLATES 


d - ff 
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LITHOPLATE, INC. 
278 Arden Drive, Ei Monte, Calif. 


Please show us how Harris Alum-0-Lith Plates can help 


HARRIS LITHOPL ATE, INC. } | | h } j increase productivity with greater profits for our plant. 
H ey 


S71 -& 4 - fe) Bo) A Harris Subsidiary Name 
278 N. Arden Drive, El Monte, California 
5308 Blanche Avenue, Cleveland 27, Ohio 
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BMI Delegates Oppose 
Lowering of Book Tariffs 


The Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc. 
staged its semi-annual meeting April 4 
at Hotel Plaza, New York City. 

Malcolm H. Frost, executive director, 
was authorized to represent the industry 
in opposing higher postal rates on books. 
He will also voice bookmakers’ opposi- 
tion to the proposed lowering of the tariff 
on books. It was pointed out that the in- 
dustry needs higher rates. 

L. Howard Jenkins of L. H. Jennings, 
Richmond, Va., textbook standards and 


specifications committee chairman, re- 
viewed progress on provisions relating to 
paper, adhesives, vinyls, wire staples, 
measurements, and fadeability of inks. 

Need for a research program was dis- 
cussed, The idea of having a BMI repre- 
sentative in the Government Printing 
Office was deferred pending further study 
of closer co6peration with such groups as 
the Research and Engineering Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry. 

Discontinuance of Kansas state print- 
ing of textbooks as of April 4 was an- 
nounced by Lloyd W. King, executive 
secretary of the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute. 











LITE-BASE is a permanently 
stable mounting material 
which can be cast at low 
cost in any plant from type 
metal. It will not shrink— 
worp or compress under 
printing and molding pres- 
sure and can be planed to 
within half-thousandths. 


Greater Precision — Greater Letterpress 
Elimination of Wood in Forms is the first Step 


Below is a list of printers, typesetters, photoengravers, electrotypers and others who 
have installed the Vandercook ‘‘Lite-Base’’ Plate Mounting System: 


A & M Engraving Co., Louisville, Kentucky 
Art Engraving Company, Houston, Texas 
Blundell Bros., Wellington, New Zealand 
Bomac Engravers Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Brown & Hartman Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
William Byrd Press, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Capitol Engraving Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cocks-Clark Engraving Co., Denver, Colo. 
The Colonial Press, Inc., Clinton, Mass. 
Cornelius Printing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Davidson Company, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Dean's Printplate Service (Pty) Ltd., 
Durban, So. Africa 
Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 
Dept. of Public Printing and Stationery, 
ttawa, Canada 
R R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Empire Photo-Engravers, Inc., 
Rochester, N.Y. 
The William Feather Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Vincent B. Fuller, Philadelphia, Po. 
W. S. Gilkey Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Marvin Glen Stereotype Co., Denver, Colo. 
Government Printer, 
Wellington, New Zealand 
Grit Publishing Company, Willi t, Pa. 
Hart Publications, Inc., Long Prairie, Minn. 
Herald-Review, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
F. J. Heer Printing Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Theodore Hiertz Metal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City, N.J. 





The William Jewell Press, Liberty, Mo. 
Kable Printing Company, Mt. Morris, Ill. 
The Lawhead Press, Inc., Athens, Ohio 
Claire J. Mahoney, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Peter F. Mallon, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 
The Morgan Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
New Mexico Engraving Company, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
New Orleans Engraving & Electrotype Co., 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Olsen Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Parker Art Printing Assn., Coral Gables, Fla. 
D. W. Paterson Co. Pty., Ltd., 
Melbourne, Australia 
Pittsburgh White Metal Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, New York 
Popular Mechanics Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Potomac Electrotype Company, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 
A. H. Pugh Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, New York 
Sleeper Publications, Inc., Mount Holly, N.J. 
Technical Trade School, 
Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee 
VanBolt-Kreber Electrotype Co., Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Walker Engraving Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wellesley Press, Inc., Wellesley, Mass. 
Western Printing & Lithographing Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Williams Press, Inc., Albany, New York 
Wisconsin Cuneo Press, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 





General Offices, Research Laboratory, Demonstration Room & Factory 


3601 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


Phone: ROgers Park 1-2100 


Eastern Office & Demonstration Room 


323 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Western Office 
3156 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Phone: MUrray Hill 4-4197 


Printing Equipment 


Phone: DUnkirk 8-9931 


In Canada, Sears Limited 





CONVENTIONS 


WHAT - WHERE - WHEN 


MAY 

Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper Industry, 
annual coating conference, Pfister Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., May 20-23. 

National Flexible Packaging Association, spring 
meeting, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, May 
22-23. 

Business Forms Institute, regional meeting, Del 
Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach, Calif., May 24-26. 

International Congress of Graphic Arts Re- 
search Institutes, Munich, Germany, May 27-31. 

Art Directors Club of New York, Annual Na- 
tional Exhibition of Advertising and Editorial 
Art and Design, Starlight Roof of Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, May 27-June 7. 

Art Directors Club of New York, Visual Com- 
munications Conference, national meeting, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 28-29. 

JUNE 

Graphic 57-International Exhibition of Printing 
Industries and Allied Trades, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, June 1-16. 

International Congress of Printing Industries 
and Allied Trades, Lausanne, Switzerland, June 
3-7. 

Eighth District Craftsmen’s Conference, Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo., June 7-8. 

Ninth District Craftsmen’s Conference, Plaza 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., June 7-8. 

Printing Industry of America Web Offset sec- 
tion meeting, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N.Y., June 10-11. 

American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
annual mechanical conference, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, June 10-12. 

Society for Advancement of Management, Ma- 
terials Handling Conference, Hotel Statler, New 
York City, June 13-14. 

Fourth District Craftsmen’s Conference, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., June 14-16. 

14th District Craftsmen’s Conference, Duluth, 
Minn., June 14-16. 

Canadian Paper Box Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, annual convention, Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec, Can., June 16-19. 

Engraved Stationery Manufacturers Association, 
ESMRI conventions, Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind., June 16-19. 

llth District Pacific Society Craftsmen’s Confer- 
ence, Senator Hotel, Sacramento, Calif., June 
20-22. 

Southwest Litho Clinic, Adolphus Hotel, Dal- 
las, Tex., June 21-23. 

Western States Photo Engravers Conference, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., June 21-23. 

Printing Industry of America, production man- 
agement meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, June 27-28. 


JULY 
Printing Industry of the Carolinas, annual con- 
vention, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C., 
July 11-13. 
International Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion, annual convention, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester, N.Y., July 28-Aug. 2. 


AUGUST 

Third District Craftsmen’s Conference, Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y., Aug. 3. 

International Printers Supply Salesmen’s Guild, 
annual convention, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y., 
Aug. 4-5. 

International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, annual convention, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., Aug. 4-7. 

Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
(Eastern Division), mechanical conference, Dink- 
ler Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 18- 
20. 

Pacific Newspaper Mechanical Conference, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., Aug. 23-25. 


SEPTEMBER 


Kansas-Missouri Newspaper Mechanical Con- 
ference, Town House Hotel, Kansas City, Kan., 
Sept. 7-8. 
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Columbian: 
FIRST CLASs MAILER >ppp> 


Now you can mail them flat 
sy be certain that they » 
ASS mail 7 the way. No mishandling - 
ecause the U St : 
Thi if United States Post & px olumbian 
yvchted the U.S. E. suggestion that << FLA prep onevELOF es 
ag di sd design around th “7 
together with the ins mption Firse 1 j - : Sixe 
, will assist in quickf ; | 
: ist in quickly identifying the maj < 
for handling Purposes sees : : 
The famous Cok : ie 
nou imbian Fl, : pie 
available as the Col man Flat Mailer is now : \E 7p « VOVe P ggp 
-egranlde olumbian First Class Mailer ad srapiei yas 
tough glazed brown kraft Paper, deep tara Fy 


gummed flap and wide diagonal : ns 
f de di al seams rr 7 %s 
Sateen othe rs make it sColumbian FIRST CLASS MAILER in stock 


Vr rrr TTS 





in a latge envelo 
ill travel as FIRST 


to order 


Columbian AIR MAILER 





The Columbian Flat Marler, mill-printea with 
the distinctive air mail border in red and blue 

vd the words Air Mail on the face, is avail- 
able as the Columbian Air Mailer. Carried in 
stock in 91% in. x 1214 in.—other sizes to order. 














For very bulky mail use DUBL- GRIP® SELF-SEAL” ENVELOPES 


Inside of flap and back of the ee 
envelope are coated with a 

double row of special adhesive rpgoen 
that sticks only to itself. Press- prey 
ing the opposing surfaces to- "0 3 
gether produces a secure seal *10¥2 x 1S 
without the use of morsture 











i ith the 
*These envelopes can be supplied wit 
reen diamond border on special order in sizes 
indicated (*) 


Let this booklet ask your customers 
for the profitable envelope orders 





Of course your customers use 634’s and 10’s — but how do they send large flat mail 
that must travel First Class? Pages 6 and 7 of this booklet offer two suggestions: 
The U.S.E. Columbian® Flat Mailer Envelope plain, or with air mail or first class mail 
border; and the U.S.E. Dubl-Grip® Self Seal® Envelope for very bulky mail. 

This booklet is packed full of ideas — shows how business and industry use U.S.E. 
Envelopes to speed operations and reduce costs in mailings, packaging and business 
systems. 

Put this booklet into the hands of your customer by mail, by hand, and with deliv- 
eries. Your envelope supplier has free copies for you, ready for you to imprint and use 
to develop profit opportunities for your business. EP-4 


U.S.E. helps you get business $ UNITED STATES 
--. and hold it, too... 4 ENVELOPE comeany 


with a quality guarantee that protects you and your 


customers —a printed guarantee slip, packed in every ' (c) Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
ist #2 


box, which also promotes your services. Have your : o F 
pressmen put this slip back in each box after printing ‘ 
so that it can be seen by your customers. 


15 Divisions from Coast to Coast 





Arthur Wetzel to Lead European 
Graphic Arts Tour Set for June 5 

June 5 is flying take-off time for some 
30 graphic artisans heading from New 
York City to London on the first leg of a 
European tour endorsed by Printing In- 
dustry of America. 

Past president Arthur A. Wetzel will 
lead the group through a five-week itin- 
erary which calls for five days in London, 
attendance at the International Exhibition 
of Printing Industries and Allied Trades 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, and visits to 
Nice, Monte Carlo, Rome, Venice, Milan, 
Frankfurt, Brussels and Paris. 


Along the way there'll be tours of 
graphic arts plants, meetings with print- 
ing industry leaders, sightseeing and free 
time. For complete information address 
Lincoln T. Miller, United States Travel 
Agency, 807 15th St, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


MASA to Convene Sept. 7-10 

Mail Advertising Service Association, 
International has dated its 36th annual 
convention for Sept. 7-10 at Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. The Direct 
Mail Advertising Association will stage 
its 40th annual meeting at the same hotel. 
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elami-tjan-ltaetie-teem POV/ER CUTTING 


26%" and 30%’ 


With hydraulic operation of both 
knife and binder clamp, Craftsman 
full hydraulic paper cutters provide 
the smaller plant with fast, easy pow- 
er cutting at minimum investment. 


The many features of this new de- 
sign include double, side pull-down 
of the clamp to assure efficient, 
parallel clamping; location of clamp 
hydraulic cylinder below table 
eliminating oil leakage on stock; 
two-handed safety operating con- 
trols; conveniently located clamp 





pressure adjusting valve; full front 
panel; two rules inserted in front 
table; tape magnifier and table 
light; separate hydraulic cylinders 
for operating knife and binder 
clamp. 

For complete details of the many 
additional features which assure 
not only dependably accurate cut- 
ting but also faster operation and 
bigger production with less effort 
for the operator, write for specifi- 
cation sheet. 


THE CHANDLER AND PRICE COMPANY 


6000 Carnegie Avenue . 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 


DO YOU 
KNOW THAT... 


THORNTON O. CHARNOCK, formerly 
sales representative for Washburn Print- 
ing Co. of Charlotte, N.C., has joined 
Alderman Photo Co., Inc., High Point, 
N.C., as sales codrdinator and estimator 
of the printing division. 

C. RAY EVANS, JR. has been appointed 
vice-president and general sales manager 
of the Printing Division of American 
Colortype Co., Chicago. 


C. Ray Evans, Jr. Robert G. Kelley 


ROBERT G. KELLEY, president Colum- 
bus Bank Note Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
been named “Advertising Man of the 
Year” by the Columbus Area Chamber of 
Commerce Advertising Club. 

HERBERT F. CLARK, JR. has become 
product manager of sales to the bookbind- 
ing and publishing industries for Texti- 
leather Division of General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

KENNETH J. CRANE, pressroom super- 
intendent of Haddon Craftsmen, Inc., 
Scranton, Pa., was chosen “Printing Man 
of the Year” at a Printing Week banquet. 

THOMAS M. SCHIEWETZ has been pro- 
moted to midwest division manager of the 
Standard Register Co. at Fayetteville, Ark. 
JAMES T. KERLIN is midwest division 
plant superintendent. 


Thomas M. Schiewetz James T. Kerlin 


JOSEPH PARTIPILO has been appointed 
plant manager of the Regensteiner Corp., 
Chicago. 

GEORGE WOHLEGEMUTH has been 
promoted from Chicago sales office man- 
ager of the Lord Baltimore Press to handle 
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These things came your way— 


ROCKET ROLLERS — first synthetic rubber job roller 
ACE ROCKETS — improved job roller 


ACE GRAYTONE ROLLERS — Here’s the remarkable new 
Graytone Ace Job roller! It has all of the advantages 
of the first two rollers, PLUS — 


1. Now you can see whether your rollers are prop- 
erly inked before you start the job. 

2. Now you can see whether you need ink during 
the job. 

3. Now you can tell when the rollers are clean! 


And all because we have started making these rollers with the same high- 
priced Graytone material now used on much costlier rollers. 


Yet it costs less than the price of a ream of stock to try Ace Grayione rollers 
in your own pressroom and on your own press. Just mail the attached card. 
You'll be so happy! 


ANOTHER FIRST 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 
CHAMBLEE, GEORGIA 


A. ionomers §=IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 





Hamilton 
Bond 
stacks up as best 


... and your work 
is as good 
as your bond 


Ream after ream, job after 
job, Hamilton Bond gives you 
trouble-free printing and top- 
notch results. The pressroom 
stays happy because Hamilton 
Bond prints so well. It is blend- 
ed of the best pulps, is uni- 
form, lies flat and feeds easily, 
is genuinely watermarked, and 
comes moisture-proof wrapped. 
The sales staff keeps content 
because Hamilton Bond white 
is so sparkling, because the 10 
distinctive colors are right, 
because this bond performs as 
well in the office as on the 
press. Hamilton Bond brings 
out the best in your work! 


HAMILTON PAPER COMPANY 


Miquon, Pa. 
Mills at Miquon, Pa., and Plainwell, Mich. 
Officesin New York, Chicagoand Los Angeles 
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national accounts from the New York 
office, and is being replaced by ALBERT 
P. DEGEN, new division manager. TED 
TERRELL has joined the Chicago office. 
JACK SPICKNALL has left the Newth- 
Morris Box Corp. of Florida to join the 
New York sales office. 

The Consolidated Lithographing Corp., 
Carle Place, Long Island, N.Y., has 
opened a display workshop at 13 W. 28th 
St., New York City. 

JOHN BLACKBURN, former interna- 
tional president of Amalagamated Lithog- 
raphers of America, has been elected pres- 
ident of Lithotronics Corp., Linden, N.J. 

EUGENE RAGEN and NAT DARLOW 
have set up Cardinal Reproductions, Inc. 
at 49 W. 19th St., New York City, to do 
offset work. At the same address they 
operate Cardinal Press for letterpress 
work and Cardinal Type Service, which 
does Ludlow typesetting. 

RICHARD MESSNER, vice-president, 
Marbridge Printing Co., received the 
Navigators’ 1957 Service-to-Industry 
Award for his outstanding extracurricu- 
lar contributions to the progress and well- 
being of graphic arts in metropolitan 
New York. 

DONALD F. BELL, plant manager, has 
been elected vice-president of Logan 
Printing Co., Peoria, Ill., along with IVAN 
E. CONNER, special service representa- 
tive; J. D. MCMAHON, director of sales, 
and G. E. WEBB, controller. 


Frank A. Majors William A. Wood 


FRANK A. MA Jors has been promoted 
from production manager to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production of Foote & 
Davies, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. WILLIAM A. 
Woop has advanced from sales manager 
to vice-president in charge of sales. 

HENRY S. YUHAS, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Beck En- 
graving Co., has been named president 
succeeding GEORGE D. BECK, who has 
become board chairman and treasurer. 
CHARLES W. BECK, JR., the founder’s son 
who has served the company for 59 years, 
has been elected honorary chairman of the 
board. 

SYDNEY H. BERG has been appointed 
new business and sales promotion man- 
ager of Majestic Press, Inc., Philadelphia. 

FLORENCE PATZ has left Container 
Corp. of America, Chicago, to join the 
Lord Baltimore Press, New York City, as 
technical consultant to sales, art and en- 
gineering. ROBERT PAWLIKOWSKI has 


been appointed package construction and 
design supervisor. 

BERNARD SCHADE, with Sinclair and 
Valentine Co. for 18 years, has been ad- 
vanced from assistant manager to man- 
ager of the branch in Albany, N.Y. 


Bernard Schade William H. Chisholm 


WILLIAM H. CHISHOLM has been pro- 
moted to serve as assistant to the president 
of Oxford Paper Co., New York City. 

HAZEL W. RAMSEY, assistant safety 
supervisor at the Carolina Division of 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co., has been 
elected chairman of the Western North 
Carolina Safety Council. WooDy RoB- 
ERTSON, safety supervisor at the Canton, 
N.C., mill, has become a member of the 
council’s board of directors. R. C. SKILL- 
MAN, public relations director, has been 
named a member of the American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., public relations 
committee. RAY GARRETT, public rela- 
tions administrative assistant, has been 
elected chairman of the Ohio Forest In- 
dustries Committee and will serve on AF- 
PI’s National Advisory Committee in its 
Washington, D.C., meetings. 

KENT V. FAULKNER has been ap- 
pointed manager of the publications spe- 
cial department of International Business 
Machines Corp., New York City, where 
he will supervise sales activities for the 
printing industry. 

MILFORD M. HAMLIN, formerly as- 
sistant manager and Central States repre- 
sentative of the Department of Education, 
American Type Founders, has joined the 
sales staff of Graphic Arts Equipment 
Co., Chicago. 

E. DANIEL NYSTRAND has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering for the Paper Converting Ma- 
chine Co. of Green Bay, Wis. ALBERT 
GEHRKE replaces him as chief engineer. 


E. Daniel Nystrand 


Albert Gehrke 


ALLAN J. NAUGLER has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general superin- 
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BIG NEWS 


Greatly increased protection—3M 

Plates come ‘‘factory-fresh”’ in heavily- by 
reinforced 25-plate packs, slip-sheeted a out 
for added protection. 


mim 3M Plates 


NEW sitinial 
4 Up to 40” x 48”—Today, continue to enjoy 100% 
i al ' consistency and superior quality with 3M Plates on 
Vo larger presses up to 35 x 45. 


\4—% Thicker—Now, 
increased caliper in 
larger 3M Plates means 
additional tensile 
strength and dimen- 
sional stability. 


MV OI... 


at 
¥ . a 
no increase in price! 
Again, 3M research based on field reports C A i i & i 
points the way to greater efficiency and i 
convenience for lithographic platemakers and 
pressmen. This big news—increased caliper on 


plates 24%” x 30”, and larger, new plate sizes 
and the new protective “‘factory-pack’’—is 
another forward step by the makers of 3M Brand 
Plates to effect more economies in your shop 

. and help you turn out superior quality 
lithography. On your next job. . . run the 
plates chosen by 8 out of 10 users of 
presensitized plates . . . the 3M Brand, 


3M Photo Offset Plates 


eS 


Bos is ao registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, Minnesota, 
General Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. In Canada: P. O. Box 757, London, Ontario, 





] | Enthusiastically Acclaimed ! ! 


GUMMED LABELS AND STAMPS 
BUILD BUSINESS FOR PRINTERS 


Proves “Door Opener” to More Customers 


Try us for your — 


ee i. og 


AND ILLUSTRATED. 
ADVERTISING — 
STAMPS = 


GUMMED 
PAPER 


ae 
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— 
— 
— 
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Available FREE from your 
Fine Paper Merchant, Now 


Booklets of seventy-five colorful 

gummed labels which you can use on 

letterheads, bills, estimates, etc., to 

solicit gummed label printing. Demon- 

strates how economically a sales story 
or message can tell and sell. 


Ask for, Buy only the Finest- 


PERFECTION * 


FLAT GUMMED PAPER 


1} | 
| \ 
itil ' 


shan THE YEAR 5 woene 


GUMMED PAPERS 


XN 


Perfection is made by 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 15, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SELTATRRERERE REALE RE 


Portable p-utomatic 


SHEET COUNTER and MARKER 
for Press Delivery Skid Loads 


Eliminates counting time—builds profits. 
Fits all press sizes and sheet sizes. 
Count set by simple toggle arm selector. 
Count easily adjusted for zero start. 


Count readily corrected for spoiled or pulled 
sheets. 


This compact, portable unit automatically counts and marks 
sheets being stacked at the delivery end of presses, sheeters, 
die cutters, etc. Costly hand counting is eliminated—absolute 
accuracy is insured. 

The solenoid-operated counter is activated by a count pick- 
up switch on the machine, with uniform marking tabs inserted 
into the stack at pre-determined intervals. The standard count- 
er permits marking sheets at intervals of 50, 100, 200, 500 or 
1,000. For odd counts, a Cyclo-Monitor control is furnished, 
permitting selection of any count interval from 1 to 2,000. 

Counter & Control now offers a complete line of automatic 
marker inserters for every type of job—general purpose or 
special. Compare your present sheet counting costs and the 
savings obtainable with one of these new units. Ask for recom- 
mendations (no obligation). 


WRITE NOW FOR BULLETIN 401 


OUNTER & 
ONTROL CORP. 


5217 W. Electric Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 19, WISCONSIN 
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tendent of Brewer Paper Mill, Eastern 
Corp., Bangor, Me. 

GEORGE SHOUP, Chicago production 
manager of Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. 
Co., has gone to Europe to study modern 
European roller-making techniques. 

ARTHUR W. LEGGE has been promoted 
from manager of the Michigan territory 
of the Printing Ink Division of Inter- 
chemical Corp. to assistant Southern Dis- 
trict manager in Cincinnati. HERBERT 
GAETJENS, formerly assistant manager 
of the Chicago branch, replaces him in 
Kalamazoo. FRANK HEALY has been pro- 
moted from sales representative in New 
York City to become assistant to the 
Eastern District manager. 

JAMES BASMAJIAN, graphic arts tech- 
nical salesman, has been transferred from 
Midland, Mich., to the New York office 
of Dow Chemical Co. 

DoyaAn S. DACus has become a repre- 
sentative in Arkansas and part of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana for Intertype Corp. 
KLINE O. PUGH has been appointed a 
representative to serve in Georgia and 
South Carolina. 


Doyan S. Dacus Kline O. Pugh 


ERLING GULLIXSON has been ap- 
pointed Pacific district manager in Los 
Angeles for Lithoplate, Inc. GEORGE A. 
ADAMS has been named central district 
manager with offices in Cleveland. THOM- 
AS J. DUNNE has been promoted from 
eastern district manager to eastern sales 
manager, succeeding CAL D. HARMAN, 
now western sales manager at the home 
office in El Monte, Calif. EDMUND KNopP- 
KE has been appointed western district 
manager. 


Erling Gullixson George A. Adams 


JAMES F, Fox has been promoted from 
the Cincinnati branch to manage Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co.’s print- 
ing products division in Boston. 


ROBERT H. NYGREN has become vice- 
president of the Nygren-Dahly Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of printers’ and book- 
binders’ machinery. 

GARLAND R. HOLDERFIELD, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype’s Atlanta Agency produc- 
tion engineer, now represents the com- 
pany in Kentucky and all of Tennessee 
west of Chattanooga. 


Garland Holderfield King Wilkin 

KING WILKIN has been elected as the 
first president of 87-year-old Zellerbach 
Paper Co., San Francisco, who is not a 
Zellerbach. 

RICHARD E. MOEHRLE has advanced 
to production industrial engineering su- 
pervisor, printing products division, Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

LEONARD MILKE has been named ad- 
vertising manager of Kleen-Stik Products, 
Inc., Chicago. 

JOE REID, sales representative for 
Printing Machinery Sales, Los Angeles 
dealer for Original Heidelberg presses, 
has won a Heidelberg sales contest en- 
titling him to a trip to Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, and a tour through the plants of 
Schnellpressenfabrik, A.G. at Heidelberg 
and Geislingen. 

CHESTER G. ABBOTT, president, First 
National Portland (Me.) Bank, has been 
elected to the Oxford Paper Co. board. 

W. EARL STEWART has become chief 
products engineer for the Standard Regis- 
ter Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

E. B. LINSLEY has left Miehle Printing 
Press & Mfg. Co., San Francisco, to join 
the sales staff of the Harry W. Brintnall 
Co., San Francisco. 


Thomas J. Dunne Edmund Knopke 


CHARLES THURSTON DOLE, retired 
president and director of Champion-In- 
ternational Co., Lawrence, Mass., died on 
March 27 at the age of 89. 
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IDEA NO. 106 
Radiant Replica for Reynolds 


We’re wrapped in admiration for 
this stand-out exa mple of a KLEEN- 
STIK ‘“‘SLIDE-STIK’’ for 
REYNOLDS METALS CoO., 
Louisville, Ky. DICK BOHNEN- 
KAMPER of the HENNEGAN 
CO., Cincinnati printers, broached 
the idea of a 3-D “‘shelf-talker’’ to 
Reynolds’ TOM ISAACS. Their 
agency, ZIMMER-McCLASKEY, 
carried out the design, and 
Hannegan did the oh-so-lovely print 
job on actual foil. Clever die-cutting 

ps out”’ into an 8” miniature of 
the Reynolds Wrap box, ready to 
attach to shelf edge or other vertical 
surface by a simple peel-an’-press 
of the KLEEN-STIK backing 
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strips. 
Outstanding 


P.O.P. ideas 


Featuring the World's Most 
Versatile Self-Sticking Adhesive! 


OLD 


BOURBON 


IDEA NO. 107 
OLD QUAKER Sales-Maker 


To make bottles of OLD QUAKER 
Bourbon shout “‘Here I am!”’ from 
the shelves of package stores, 
CHRIS HERCHELROTH, 0.Q. 
Brand Mgr. at DANT DIS- 
TILLERY CO. in Dant, Ky., 
created this clever KLEEN-STIK 
combination. The die-cut pointer 
goes on shelf edge or the bottle 
itself, while the large price spot 
is posted on back-bar mirror, cash 
register, etc. KLEEN-STIK Strips 
get ’em up with easy peel-an’-press 
action . . . keep ’em up to deliver 
hard-selling action! Flashy red-and- 
black design by MAXWELL 
BAUER Studios . . . peppy pro- 
duction handled by B. DINN R- 
STEIN for ATWATER PRESS, 
N’York. 


Make sure your customers 
know about KLEEN-STIK— 
the valuable “extra” that 
builds extra business for 
you. Write today for your 
big free “Idea Kit’. 
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KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives 
for Advertising and Labeling 


7300 W. Wilson Ave. ®@ Chicago 31, Ill 
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A modern truck for modern plants 


the HydroZec¢rse 


with most modern features 


; . Put these modern 
@ 2 Drive Wheels instead features to work for 


of one you, greater profit at 
@ 2 Braking Systems no additional cost. 
available instead of one bri 
© 4 Wheel Stability instead 
of three 
® Alloy Gear Transmission 
instead of chains 
© 100% more Steering Ease 


—Greater Maneuverability ven 


© 50% less Maintenance ; ee. Model K 
—Easy Accessibility : 


@ Finger-Tip Control 
—Greater Safety Write for Bulletin KW 


STUEBING Designed * Engineered * Built 


LIFT TRUCKS, INC. /cincinnati 14, OHIO 


oo a 


THERE IS A TRUCK FOR EVERY PURPOSE TO HANDLE ANY KIND OF MATERIAL. 





Advertising Department 30A 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 


Send me free explanatory literature on ProType. 





Company 


Address 











NEW 
LITERATURE 


Those interested in literature described are asked 
to write direct to the company listed in the item 
Package Tour to Graphic 57 

In conjunction with Graphic 57, the 
International Exhibition of Printing In- 
dustries and Allied Trades being held 
June 1-16 in Lausanne, Switzerland, Con- 
solidated International Equipment & Sup- 
ply Co., 1112 N. Homan Ave., Chicago, 
has prepared a booklet outlining a tour 
through modern Swiss printing and press 
manufacturing plants. The trip leaves 
from New York May 25 for Zurich by air. 

Visits to plants in Zurich and Berne 
are interspersed with sightseeing in those 
cities and in Lucerne and Lausanne. Sev- 
eral post-exhibition European tours are 
also outlined for those who wish to stay 
longer. Cost of the package excursion 
from May 25 to June 8 is $606.70. 


Powderless Etching of Zinc Plates 

“Micro-Metal and Powderless Etching” 
is a folder telling of recent developments 
in powderless etching of photoengravers’ 
zinc plates. Engraving procedures are dis- 
cussed with stress on chemical utilization. 
The composition of line and halftone 
baths are described. Copies are available 
from Rolled Plate Metal Co., 196 Van 
Brunt St., Brooklyn 31, N.Y. 


Split Fountain Ink Agitator 

Flat blades that can be set at any de- 
sired spacing are utilized in an ink agita- 
tor for split fountains, as described in a 
folder offered by the Ortleb Machinery 
Co., 3818 Laclede Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Up to seven colors can be stirred simul- 
taneously. Illustrations are included. 


Electric Platemaking Press 

The P.HLI. electric platemaker for rub- 
ber and plastic plate moulding is a hy- 
draulic press described in a folder from 
Pasadena Hydraulics, Inc., 1433 Lid- 
combe, El Monte, Calif. A table of speci- 
fications is given along with pictures of 
three models. Temperature controls, 
adaptability and rigidity are some of the 
featured aspects. 


Heidelberg Platen Press Brochure 

A full-color, spiral-bound booklet on 
Heidelberg platen presses is offered as an 
example of a salesman’s presentation piece 
to prospective customers. The presses are 
completely illustrated, each picture em- 
phasizing a different aspect of the ma- 
chinery. Value of the booklet is both in 
the information it gives on the presses 
and as a guide for preparing advertising 
brochures on any product. Copies may be 
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neenah says, 


honest injun... 


our bond is 


the whitest... 


and cleanest 


Your customers know 

about Neenah and like it... 
‘cause we tell everybody. 
We do. 








THE 

neat 
LETTERBEAB 
For 


Don’t forget to give your 
letterhead prospects copies 
of the second series ‘“The 
Right Letterhead for You”. 
Get your free copies from 
your distributor handling 
Neenah Business Papers. 


a 


e lecnua h, 


WN VAL BUSIRESS PAPERS 


a . 
co S\WCE 1873 


neenah paper company 


A DIVISION OF KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


neenah, wisconsin 





says: 


Saul Lehman, President, The Georgian 
Press, Inc., New York City 


* America’s leading photo-composition 
machine . . . almost instantly produces 
quality hand lettering and display type. 


“Our salesmen are always equipped with the 
full set of Filmotype lettering catalogs. These 
include over 1,000 styles and sizes of Filmotype 
faces. And it’s like having 1,000 extra salesmen! 
We show our customer the all-inclusive selec- 
tion. He chooses the alphabet he wants. Then 
in production it’s a matter of minutes to insert 
desired fonts into the Filmotype machine, set 
the copy and produce proofs perfect for paste- 
up. Filmotype gets us more printing jobs and 
more profit per job!” 
* Easy operation! Anyone can produce Filmo- 
type proofs. 
* Automatic color spacing for exact letter- 
spacing. 
* Desk-top size. Fits on any table or desk. No 
special facilities needed! 


Filmotype catalogs prove that there’s a Filmotype 
olphabet for every printing job . . . alphabets that 
sell for you! 


Get complete details . . . mail this coupon 


cm ee Se ee es Ss = se = 
the FILMOTYPE corporation Dept. 1.P. 
7500 McCormick Blvd. 

Skokie, Il. 

] Send information about the Filmotype Photo 
Composition Machine and how easy it is to 
own. 

] Have your representative give me a demonstra- 
tion right in my own office. | understand there 
is no obligation. 


DI sein insitnesnscthape emancipated cmbnipeatbitmiaio 
Ne 
ADDRESS____ 
IW Wccincitisions 








a See 





obtained from Heidelberg Eastern, Inc., 
73-45 Woodhaven Blvd., Glendale 27, 
N.Y., or other Heidelberg distributors. 


Photographic Processing Supplies 
Technical data on stainless steel sinks, 
temperature control and refrigeration, 
wood and stainless steel cabinets, dark- 
room accessories, and other items is avail- 
able in a manual from Bar-Ray Products, 
Inc., 209 25th St., Brooklyn 32, N.Y. Re- 
cent developments in flow cooling and 
heating are included with illustrations of 
various temperature control sinks. 


Intertype Garamond Family 

The Garamond family of type faces for 
linecasting machines is shown in a book- 
let available from the Intertype Corp. 
Sales Promotion Dept. at 360 Furman St., 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. Forty-five fonts of Gara- 
mond in bold, italic and bold italic are 
featured in sizes from 6 point to 48 point. 
Specimen settings show application of 
these faces. 


Arochem Glycol Solutions 

A technical bulletin describing Aro- 
chem glycol solutions 401 and 404 used 
in steam-set printing inks is available 
from Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 700 
Investors Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
The solutions can be fitted into standard- 
ized formulations, cover the usual vis- 
cosity range, and can be blended into any 
desired body including other glycols, gly- 
col ethers, auxiliary solvents, varnishes, 
compounds, special resins and other mix- 
tures. The principle of steam setting and 
water tolerance, glycol solvents, variations 
of varnish properties, and suggested for- 
mulations for steam-set printing inks are 
topics covered. 


Bulmer Type Book for Monotype 

Bulmer Roman and Italic is now avail- 
able for Monotype machine composition 
from 6 to 18 point and in display from 
14 to 36 point. A 16-page complete speci- 
men showing designed by John Ander- 
son has been issued by Lanston Monotype 
Machine Co., 24th and Locust Sts., Phila- 
delphia 1, Pa. 

Blocks of text matter, alphabetical 
lines, typical layouts, an annual report in 
Bulmer and Ultra Bodoni, two facing 
book pages of Bulmer with Goudy Text 
running heads and folios, and a comment 
by Beatrice Warde on the typographic art 
are included. 

With the specimen folder comes an- 
other featuring a William Bulmer portrait 
printed from a John De Pol engraving. 


Management in the Graphic Arts 

A booklet of edited transcriptions of 
papers presented at the 1956 spring con- 
ference on problems of the future for 
management in the graphic arts, spon- 
sored by the School of Printing Manage- 
ment, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa., is available from the 
dean of the school. 

Topics covered are “High-Speed Let- 
terpress Developments” by Stanton C. 
Saunders, “Benjamin Franklin Plus Two 
Centuries” by Kenneth P. Morse, “New 
Developments in Platemaking” by Gradie 
Oakes, “Electronics and Automation” by 
Kenneth R. Burchard, and “College 
Training for Executive Positions in the 
Printing Industry.” Also included are the 
discussions that followed each talk. 


Color Offset on Board Stock 

A “Carton Kit” illustrating color offset 
work on 0.010 bleached sulphate board, 
0.014 patent coated board, 0.016 Suther- 
land Varsity board, and 0.018 clay coated 
board is available from Miehle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Co. Four-color 
samples with varnish were run on a 
Miehle 38. Mechanical features and press 
adjustments for running coarse boards are 
described. Requests for the kit should be 
addressed to the company at 2011 Hast- 
ings St., Chicago 16. 





Miehle “Carton Kit” shows offset work on board 


Type Book From Germany 

A book of modern and traditional type 
faces from the Stempel foundry in Ger- 
many is offered by A. E. Gudladt, P.O. 
Box 165, Morristown, N.J. A few lines of 
each, some with ornaments, are shown 
with an alphabet of each. Included are 
Diotima, Diskus, Gilgengart, Unger- 
Fraktur, and others. 


Cello-Tak Shading Film Folder 

A nonglare, matte finish shading film 
on micro-thin acetate with a pressure- 
sensitive adhesive backing is described in 
a folder called “Cello-Tak Shading Film.” 
The film can be used on photographs so 
that halftone plates become line cuts; it 
can be applied to artwork for shaded ef- 
fects; it takes ink or water color, and has 
other additional uses. Screens are avail- 
able from 30-line to 85-line for positive 
or reverse effects. Patterns other than dots 
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WY hen you select FALPACO Coated Blanks for your printing jobs, you are actu- 
ally getting many benefits that you may not have been aware of. 

Did you know for example, that every shipment of FALPACO Board is hand sorted 
and counted by quality control inspectors ... and that after sorting every sheet is 
guillotine-trimmed on all four sides with trimmer knives that are changed daily? 
Even though this adds to our manufacturing costs, we feel we owe it to our custom- 
ers to trim square on four sides to assure uniformity of size and good, clean edges. 
These hidden values mean less washups and downtime, resulting in greater 
production. 


Do as so many thousands of other printers and production men have done 


.. specify FALPACO 


Distributed by authorized paper merchants from coast to coast. 








NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. © MILLS: FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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are also available. Copies of the folder 
may be obtained from Cello-Tak Letter- 
ing Corp., 131 W. 45th St., New York 36. 


Chromatone Color Booklet 

A new color booklet illustrating and 
describing Chromatone Balanced For- 
mula inks is available from Polychrome 
Corp., 2 Ashburton Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 


Justrite Envelope Price List 

Retail Price List No. 459 contains 40 
pages illustrating all the standard and 
many new specialty envelope products 
made by the Justrite companies. Competi- 
tive retail prices and code figures desig- 


nating the printer's profit margin are 
listed. Copies are available from Northern 
States Envelope Co., 300 E. Fourth St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn., or Justrite Envelope 
Manufacturing Co., 523 Stewart Ave., 
S.W., Atlanta 10, Ga. 


Wall Chart of Giant Envelopes 

Fifty-eight sizes of Giant envelopes 
from 9x16 to 22x27 inches are listed on 
a wall chart available from Huxley En- 
velope & Paper Co., 137 Varick St., New 
York 13. Three grades of paper and kind 
of closure—plain or gum flap, clasp, but- 
ton and string—are specifications includ- 
ed on the chart. 











FAMOUS 


SPEED AND ACCURACY 


with FLEXIBLE PORTABILITY 


Modern production requires the Hammond SlugSaw Glider 
for the maximum in sawing efficiency. Now you can 
have the famous Glider speed and accuracy with 

flexible portability in the Hammond SlugSaw Glider. By 





placing the SlugSaw Glider in the most advantageous 
point in the composing room you eliminate unnecessary 
steps and waiting to use a saw. 


Write for complete information. 


1616 DOUGLAS AVENUE @¢ KALAMAZOO 


, MICHIGAN 


Comparing the appearance of various heading 
types with any body type face is simple with the 
new 70-page Monsen Type Selector. This plastic- 
bound book features horizontally divided pages 
which permit the visualization of 24 different 
headings with as many body faces. For copies, 
write Type Selector, Monsen Typographers, Inc., 
22 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, enclosing $1 


19th Century Printing Presses 

An illustrated review of printing 
presses from 1811-1895 is available from 
Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., 636 S. 
Sherman St., Chicago 5, under the title of 
“Presses That Made Printing History.” 
Some of the presses included are George 
Clymer’s Columbian press which was an 
American improvement on Gutenberg’s 
press, Daniel Treadwell’s steam-driven, 
bed-and-platen press, a ten-cylinder press 
which could produce 10,000 Philadelphia 
Ledgers in an hour, the Gordon press, 
early offset presses, and others. 


Automatic Lubrication in Packaging 

Seven different lubrication installations 
are discussed in “How Automatic Lubri- 
cation Cuts Packaging Costs.” Operating 
problems, maintenance solutions and the 
description of a typical system installed 
in packaging machinery are given. Copies 
of this illustrated Bulletin E-6 may be ob- 
tained from “Service,” Bijur Lubricating 
Corp., 151 W. Passaic St., Rochelle Park, 
N.J. 


Curtis Paper Sample Book 

Curtis Paper Co., Newark, Del., has 
issued a plastic-bound sample book die- 
cut in vertical rows to show at a glance 
nearly 100 types of stock in various 
weights, tints and finishes. Front cover 
shows die-cut and booklet formats as ideas 
for printers and designers to use. Featured 
on the inside front cover is a diagram 
portraying three reproduction processes. 


History of Envelope Making 

How envelopes are made, the different 
kinds there are and the uses they are put 
to are explained in “The Envelope,” a 
booklet on its origin, development and 
manufacture, offered by the United States 
Envelope Co., 21 Cypress St., Springfield, 
Mass. A history of the company as well 
as of the envelope is included. Old-fash- 
ioned envelope folding machines, dies, 
the rotary method of envelope making, 
and cutters and other equipment are 
shown and explained. 
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CHESHIRE 


LABELING MACHINES 


Puts a label on 
every piece. 

Gives you positive 
coverage of your lists 
every time! 


And fast! Up to 
18,000 an hour! 
Jobs go out right— 
right on time—at 
lower costs. Let us 
show you how 
CHESHIRE will im- 
prove your mail 
methods — pay for 
itself in savings. 


RIGHT FOR 

@ Magazines @ Catalogs 

@ Newspapers @ Direct Mail 
@ Booklets @ Postcards 


Write today for full details! 


Mailing Machines, Inc. 


1644 N. Honore St., 
Chicago 22, Illinois 








the — platemaker 


Duplicate rubber plates cut 
the high costs of printing. 
Perfect reproduction for line 
and halftone (any screen). 
Use curved or flat. 

Write for full details. 


PHI PRESS 


formerly Preco 


Pasadena Hydraulics Inc. 
1433 Lidcombe, El Monte, Calif. 








MIDGET 
MODEL 


Want meil-r.) n, Accu oP 


DO IT 
BETTER 
WITH 


ROTARY MODELS 


(Right angle or parallel) 


Fine workmanship, rugged construc- 
tion insure crisp accuracy, clean 
impressions, perfect sequence 
—every time! 


LOCK-WHEEL 


NONPAREIL 
MODEL 


Write for 
information and prices 


@ 3068 


WEIIER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET - BROOKLYN 8, N.Y 
@ ONLY UNION MADE NUMBERING MACHINE IN U.S.A. 

















(TUTUCO) —— IMPROVED FEATURES 
: : ALUMINUM TOP PLATE 
BRASS BOTTOM PLATE 


LIGHTWEIGHT : EC STEEL FRAME « EXTRA DOWELS 
LINOTYPE ee . FULL LENGTH—35 + 


a LOWER SPLIT—19+ 
MAGATINES + aa FULL LENGTH—$176.00 


LOWER SPLIT—$154.00 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM a 3 
YOUR NEARBY MONTCO DEALER na aa 
OR DIRECT FROM LIGHTWEIGHT WITH SERVICEABILITY 


MONTGOMERY COMPANY, INC. e Box 309, TOWANDA, PA. 

















for 


LONG 
RUNS 


u'll enjoy! 
M-KOTE “N” 


As a lithographer you don’t want any- 
thing to spoil a special job. You want 
your chemicals to stand up under all 
conditions and give you those long runs 
that are a pleasure — and a saving in 
time and money. 

For long runs without chemical “break- 
downs” — get yourself the best chem- 
icals your plates can wear: LITH-KEM- 
KO Chemicals! 





LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 
46 Harriet Place, Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 


We want to try LITH-KEM-KOTE ‘’N”’. 
Send sample and all details. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
GARLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 














= 


b 
4 re 


E-Z to Assemble 
OFFSET PLATE RACK 


will hold up to 250 offset plates 
safely and ready accessible for 
re-run orders. Just bolt a pair of 
a these heavy tubular steel arms to 
in, the wall and presto, you 
33900 have a complete offset 
d YM. oar pr. plate storage rack. No 
No. 3 Hooks (to hold * More searching for plates. 
. plates) a 4 Pag Arms are 221/"’ long . 

Back plate is 10’ high 

Write for Literature 


) 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION! CALL LOcust 8-2166 

’ Designed and sold exclusively by 

¥ Orville Dutro & Son. Made by Western ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Gear, manufacturers of gears and spe- 

Z cial machinery for industry since 1888. N. W. Corner 13th & Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ROTARY PRESSES SPEED PROFITS! 


—_——— 


for new, faster methods 
of printing, investigate 


ORVILLE DUTRO & SON, INC. 
117 West 9th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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Step Up Envelope Profits 
With Justrite Specialties 








Tamperproof Safety Fold Envelopes is one of the 
Justrite specialties which will help you fill all of 
your customers’ envelope needs . , . and open the 
doors to new accounts, too. 


These functional envelopes have multiple usage for 
banks, savings associations, and other businesses 
where bulky mail must be kept confidential. Tamper- 
proofs are available in flat and expansion styles 
and are furnished in a variety of sizes, from 41/2" x 
7," to 12” x 18", to take care of all mailing re- 
quirements. 


Extra heavy gumming on the flaps insure positive 
sealing and rugged brown kraft stock enables valu- 
able contents to be handled with complete safety 
in the mails, And Tamperproofs can be obtained at 
the factory with or without your customer's imprint. 
Other popular envelope products in Justrite’s com- 
plete line include Currency Gift Envelopes, Self 
Service Envelopes, Bank By Mail systems, Florist 
Envelopes, First Class Mailers, Zenith Bank Pass 
Book Jackets, Bankers Kraft Envelopes, and many, 
many more. 


Write either Justrite factory for Price List 5-6 and for 
more information on these and other items in 
Justrite’s full line of standard and specialty envelope 
products. 


TWO MODERN FACTORIES 
NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, INC. 


300 East Fourth Street 6 Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


JUSTRITE ENVELOPE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
523 Stewart Avenue, S.W. ” Atlanta, Georgia 


SOLD FOR RESALE ONLY 





shou all kinds of paper... 


»»-you can bet it’s a 


Disston 866 Paper Knives are made with a high-tempered steel 
face ona soft steel back. They are hardened, tempered, micrometer- 
ground to thickness and a high, smooth finish. A special Disston 
“combination grind”’ prevents dragging and binding . . . permits 
deep-lift cutting . . . insures hair-line accuracy. 

Make your next paper knife a Disston 866. Order now from 
your nearby Disston distributor or Harris-Seybold branch! 


FREE BOOKLET! Gert this latest full-of- 
facts booklet on how to choose, use and 
care for paper cutting knives. 32 pages. 
Fully illustrated. 
Write: Henry Disston Division, 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


HKP). Henry DISSTON DIVISION 
- K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
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Make Perforating and Inserting Profitable 
with McAdams Amazing Electronic Ensemble 


Five perfected units joined into one smooth running, high speed machine, is 
capable of producing up to 6000 sheets per hour. Low cost of operating and 
volume production insures greater profits compared with hand operation. 
Sheets are fed pneumatically to precision register in the rotary perforator, and 
then pass into the electronic inserter for inserting non-perforated sheets or pre- 
collated material. At the finish of a book or set, an electronic sprayer marks 
the outer edge of the last sheet with a black mark. 


Send for Bulletin PL!-9. 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 


ALBERT BROADMEYER, PRESIDENT 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET * NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 


“SAVES LABOR IN MAKING FORMS, CHECKS, 
AND STAMPS” 


A—McAdams Pneumatic Feeder C—Electronic Inserter 
B—Nygren-Dahly Rotary Per- D—Electronic Marker 


forator E—McAdams Delivery Jogger 








MASTER UNITS! 


Codo produces a com- 

plete line of Protective 
Coated and Regular Units—so there is sure to be 
a type to fit your particular requirements. If you 
want black copies, specify Codo’s BLACK-O- 
GRAPH—an outstanding unit. (Red, Blue and 
Green also available) 


PRINTER’S CARBON 4 
Top quality news and 
book stock coated with 
Black, Blue, or Red ink 
produce sharp, clean im- 
pressions. 


[--------------------}1 


| CODO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION | 
Try LEETSDALE, PENNA. 
Them I Want to Try [ Master Units [) Pencil 
Carbon [J Printer’s Carbon 
FREE 


! 
I 
| 
SAMPLES . 
| 
d 


PENCIL CARBON 
Our stock of brilliant- 
writing, oil-soluble, and 
long-wearing pigment car- 
bon assures fast delivery 


State 











1957 starts off— 
Craly: 


We are all in the same boat 


To insure net profit this year calls for “change”. We 
are changing our policy... 
7 Building more folders than ever before. . . 
* many more... so we can keep on pricing them 
fractionally, compared to other printing ma- 
chinery. 
2 Accepting only a “nominal” initial payment... 
* so don’t think for a moment we are asking you 
to take capital out of your business, for we are 
going to insure your putting additional profit 
(capital) into your business every month. 
3 Extending payment-out-of-a-small-share-of-in- 
‘ creased-earnings-plan to 36 months... three 
years (during that time it will pay for itself 
MANY TIMES OVER). 
The latest models are so far ahead of all folders 
ever built (including our own previous models). There 
are sO many greater profit-features, for instance diago- 
nal rollers on all cross-carriers, so sheet can be folded, 
then cut apart and additional folds put into each signa- 
ture ... all one operation . . . double production. I do 
wish our users would allow us to buy back the old 
models... will offer a sweet deal (Baumfolders always 
priced so low .. . depreciation so little). 
Will you telephone me personally (collect) ... LOm- 
bard 3-8165 or wire collect or return card. THANKS. 


Russ Baum 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, INC. 
615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6 








UNCON OITIONALLY GUARANTEED TO PLEASE YOU IN EVERY WAY 


‘Riesels TREATED JUTE TYMPAN 


Ideal for long run work or for general work in pressrooms where fine printing is 


produced. It costs no more than other advertised tympans that contain no jute. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
P. ©. BOX 170, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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classified 
memano oumvers | DUVOLS” 


RATES: Ordinary classified, $1.10 a line per in- 
sertion (figure 36 characters per line); mini- 
mum $3.30. Used monthly, $35 a year for 3 
lines; $10 for each additional line. Situation 
wanted, 90¢ a line; minimum $2.70. 


Display classified sold by column inch with dis- 
counts for larger space and three or more in- 
sertions. Sample rates: One inch used one time, 
$21; used 12 times, $16 per insertion. Two or 
four inches used one time, $19 per inch. Full 
rate schedule on request. Please send payment 
with order. 


Copy must be received at 79 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill., by the 18th of the month pre- 
ceding date of publication. 





ADHESIVES 

CARB-N-SET Penetrating Glue—Since 
1936, the special adhesive to group-pad 
one-time carbon set forms. Carb-N-Set 
Forms, 816 Ferguson Ave., Dayton 7, O. 





ADVERTISING AIDS 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO ADVERTISE 
the types in your plant? I have a series 
of successful folders and blotters which 
can be tailored to fit your plant and loca- 
tion. Available to only six trade plants 
in widely separated parts of the country. 
Write Box P-84, The Inland Printer, 79 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





Users say 


“The Notebook of a Printer’ 


SELLS PRINTING 


@ “The Notebook” organizes, strengthens your 
sales effort. It opens doors, makes prospects 
think of you when they need printing. Works 
exclusively for you—for pennies. Enables you 
to concentrate on “live’’ calls. 
USERS SAY: “ ‘The Notebook’ is our best sales- 
man.” “Has given us many profitable new con- 
tacts.” “Livens up old accounts.” “Receive many 
requests for copies.” Write, on your letterhead, 
for FREE SAMPLES. 


The ARBOGUST Company, Advertising 


228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 





BRONZERS 

MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — For all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., West Mineral St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR SALE in Los Angeles-Modern offset 
plant with letter press dept., doing over 
$200,000 annually. Owner wishes to re- 
tire. Box P-83, The Inland Printer, 79 
W. Monroe 8St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS, MATCHES, 
FANS, ADVERTISING NOVELTIES — 
Do your own imprinting. Sell your reg- 
ular customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6535 Cottage Grove, Dept. S, Chicago 37. 





CALENDAR PADS—467 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., 
New York, N.Y. 








CARBON FORMS 


Phone: CH 3-4167 


THE AMERICAN CARBON PAPER CORP. 
Dept. 1., 1313 W. Lake St 
Chicago 7, Ill 





CARBON INK 


Ait 
Cz GAL 


NON -SMEARING 
HOT SPOT 
CARBON INK 


Longer Life — guaranteed not to dry out 
Better Legibility — up to 12 clear copies 


AMCO maintains complete labora- 
tory facilities for testing and 
determining your carbon ink needs. 
Send us the grade and weight paper 
to be used — we’ll recommend the 
right carbon ink for the job. 


AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG. CO. 


CONTACT SCREENS 





you've tried the rest, now try the best. . . 


NEW universal GRAY 
CONTACT SCREENS 


A NEW IMPROVED CONTACT SCREEN— 

USED INTERCHANGEABLY FOR SUPERIOR 

LITHO AND ENGRAVING HALFTONES. 
RULINGS PER IN.: 

32, 45, 55, 60, 65, 75, 85, 100, 120, 133, 
150, 175—SIZES: 8 x 10 TO 22 x 23 IN. 
Angle-ruled screens to 19 x 23 in. 

Write for price list and descriptive folder 


CAPROCK DEVELOPMENTS 
165 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. © REctor 2-4028 














EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


astest 


COPY-FITTER EVER! 


That's what thousands say 
about the famous 

Haberule Visual Copy-Caster! 
Artists, ad men, printers, editors, 
students swear by it. Never 
obsolete. Money back guarantee. 
At art supply stores or direct. 
Haberule Visual Copy-Caster 
with plastic type gauge, $7.50 


HABERULE 


BOX | P-245 + WILTON + CONN. 








Amsco 
Chases 


* Electric-Welded 
* Square and True 
* Absolutely Guaranteed 








SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 














IMMEDIATE SERVICE ON YOUR 
MONOTYPE PARTS & REPAIRS. Low 
prices. Top quality work. Free Cata- 

BAe 


logue. Northwest Machine Co., 4553 
Diversey, Chicago, Il. 











Magnifiers 


Photo-Engravers 
Photographers 
Lithographers 
Printers 


#10 


9-Power 


$350 
#20 12-Power. .$10.00 


Has very flat field and great covering power 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 E. Fort St. Detroit 26, Mich. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 


MODERN PRESSROOM & 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Rebuilt Machines . . . Sensibly priced 

2—Col. Miehle Presses: 1/0 56”; 5/0 65” 
Automatic feeders available. 

No. 46 2-col. Miehle, bed 36% x 46, 
chain del., pile feed, A.C. motor. 

65” 5/0 s.c. Miehle, Dexter pile or Cross 
feeder, ext. del. 

56” 2/0 s.c. Miehle, pile feeder, ext. del. 

No. 4/4-roller Miehle swingback units, 
bed 30 x 42. 

No. 41 Miehle unit, bed 31 x 41. 

2-col. 27 x 41 Miller, 4 track, oiling sys- 
tem and A C motor. 

28” x 41” 4-track Miller Major. 

27 x 41 Miller Cutter & Creaser 

KELLY PRESSES: 

No. 1—22 x 28; No. 2—22 x 34. 

Reloading Feeder, A.C. motor equip. 

22” x 28” Miehle Horizontal, straight 
line del. 

22” x 28” Miehle Horizontal Tandem. 





Harris Offset Presses— 
1742"x22”, 21x28”, 
22”x34”", 41”x54” 

14x20” ATF Little Chief 

LSK 2-Color 42x58” 


38”—44”—50” Seybold paper cutters. 
3—knife Seybold trimmer. 

50” Precision Seybold Auto. Spacer. 
Intertypes, F2-2; Linotypes, 8-14. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
(Tel. MArket 7-3800 
323-29 North 4th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa 























AAR LU 
. TOUGH TEMPER DIES 


RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., KALAMAZOO, Mich. 














Insist on Megill’s 
Remember. Only Megill Makes 
Spring Tongue® Gauge Pins 
MEGILL’S PATENT 





$1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 





Sold by Printers Supply Dealers. 
THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 38, N.Y. 





EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 





PLAN FOR 


QUALITY 


USE 


COATED PAPERS 
Lllertrebs an Hille 














. Eliminates 

ROLLER 
STRIPPING 
& GLAZING 


BURNISHINE PUTZ POMADE 
If youre not using this product, © 
you're not as good a printer as 


you could be! 
Ask your ink supplier. 


1 tb. can, $2.00 — 5 Ibs., $8.00 
Guaranteed to satisfy or your 
money back. 
Distributers Inquiries Invited 

sen 
SAM BURNISHINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Ri4 fh 4 kor 











SAVE TIME * SAVE MONEY 


GED sTEREOSAW 


LOW COST 
FULL PAGE 


For fast cutting of 
all plates. 
Rugged depend- 
ability. 
Outstanding Safety 


Features. 
Keep Rollin’ Buy Nolan 


NO N Dept. |. P. 


“or potabion— Rome, New York 


Write for 
complete information 
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Get Full Production 


QUALITY PRINTING 
Without Stops for 
Unnecessary Washups 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 





HIGH SPEED, 
ECONOMICAL 
WEB DRYERS 


LETTERPRESS 
OFFSET 
GRAVURE 
FLEXOGRAPHIC 


OVER 
25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


B. OFFEN & CO. 


168 N. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 














MODEL 41, 2-COLOR 
Excellent Condition 
less than 2 years old 


$39,500 


BOX P-85 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and re- 
built printing equipment on easy terms. 
Write for free list. Missouri Central 
Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 





BEAUTIFULLY con 


NEAT WoRK 
AND WE ARE 
Proup OF iT.’ 


QUALITY PaPER 


AND LaYouTe | 62.3) PAID UP To 


75MILES.. OTHER 


artwork at| “?EAS ADD lom% 


SLIGHT EXTRA 
COST+ PROMPT 
SHIPMENT+ 





INQUIRE ABOUT 
OUR SUPERIOR 
OFFSET PRINTING 


SEND YOUR TRIAL ORDER 7ODAY! 
Joy Industries 




















LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 





Featuning 
SATISFACTION 


This—like all sound business—is 
directed with continuity in mind. 





Current and Selective Offerings 
e Miehle Verticals—V-45, V-50 


e Miehle Model 41 (serial over 
20,000) and No. 4 units 


e 2 Miehle current model 46 Two Colors 
e 5 Miehle 6/0 Two Colors 

e Miller Single & Two Color presses 

e 3 ATF Chief 22 presses 17x22 

© Webendorfer SA 22x29 

e Vandercook Models 20 & 320 

¢ Seybold 50” 10Z cutter 

e Seybold 50” Precision cutter 

¢ Diamond 344” cutter 


 Linotypes—Models 8 & 26 


TYPE & PRESS 


of Illinois Inc. 








3312 N. Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 13 








GANCER LIFE-LINE 


Through films, pamphlets, 
posters, exhibits and lectures, 
our life-line of cancer educa- 
tion reaches men and women 
in business and industry. 
They learn facts about 
cancer which could mean the 
difference between life and 
death. For additional infor- 
mation about a program in 
your plant call the 
American Cancer Society 
or write “Cancer” care of 
your local Post Office. 


® AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 


aT ILLI Fy N- 
- BLANK SHIPPING TAGS~ 


SINGLES » GANGS + MANILAS « COLORED & CLOTHS 


Se ALWAYS IN STOCK \. 


STANDARD aa 


a’, ESTABLISHED 1925 
TAG MAKERS & STRINGERS 
65 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


WOrth 2-3296 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


BEST .. . FOR TODAY’S 
BEST PRESSWORK 


Oe sce FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET 
AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
258 E. 5th St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 














ER 
QUICKSET INK “a 


and a e 


turn litho 
for work-&-tv -offset spra 


eliminates <x" { — Send ah Price List 


1 Ib. can $2.20 
CENTRAL COMPOUNDING gare 
1719 N. Damen Ave. * Chicago 47 nek 
Mfrs. of Glazcote, ~ 20 Overprint Varnish, 
nk Conditioners 








Ti-Pi, }000 Bdwy, Kansas City 5, Mo 


HELP WANTED (Contd.) 


LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Superintendent—0 ffset-Letter press 


practical exp. in 
lithography MIDWEST $7,500-$ 9,500 
Plant Manager— 
Electrotypes SOUTH $7,200-$ 8,000 
Ass’t. General Manager—Newspaper 
Rotary press experience MIDWEST to $10,000 
Esti mator—0 ffset-Letter press SOUTH to $ 7,500 
Ass’t. Plant Superintendent—Letter press 
Composing room background EAST to $13,000 
Foreman—Bindery 
(publication) MIDWEST $6,500-$ 7,500 
WANTED: Cameramen, platemakers, strippers, 
pressmen, compositors, proofreaders, 
monotype, folder operators, binderymen, 
etc. Offset pressmen in high demand. 


GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Helen M. Winters, Mgr. 
Dept. ID-5, 307 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
List Your Confidential Application With Us. 





INSTRUCTIONS 
Linotype-Intertype Instruction 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan Ohio 





LEARN LINOTYPE IN CHICAGO 
Keyboard and Machine Maintenance 
Expert, Personalized Instruction 
Write Today for Free 32-Page 
Comprehensive Catalog IP 
STIGNER LINOTYPE SCHOOL 
232 West Ontario, Chicago 10 





MOTOR AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and control equip- 
ment for printing machinery. 3405 W. 
47th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois. 





SPECIALTIES TO SELL 


INCREASE YOUR PROFIT 


Sell Sales Books, Manifold Books, Snap Sets 
and other Business Forms. Dealers prefer 
our line because of wider variety, finer qual- 
ity, faster service, closer cooperation. Write 
for handy sales kit. 


Adams Saleshook Co., Topeka, Ks. 


SPECIALTY PRINTING FORMS 


CERTIFICATES, diplomas, testimonials, 
official documents, scrolls, ete., en- 
grossed for schools, colleges, church, 
fraternal & civic organizations, & for 
printers, lithographers, engravers. IN- 
DIGO HILL WORKSHOP, EDISTO IS- 
LAND, S.C. 








HELP WANTED 


TYPOGRAPHIC MARKUP MAN: Ex- 
perience in markup of advertising agen- 
cy layout. Type expert, with design 
knowledge. Key spot for growing ty- 
pographer. Give experiences, references 
and snapshot. Ernie Brame, 2353 Curtis 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 











Book List Available 


The Inland Printer now has available a 
Book List containing many standard 
books on printing and related material. 
The list is divided according to subject 
matter. Send for your copy today. 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Department 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 








TYPE FOUNDERS 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CEN TAUR 


+--and many other fine, useful types. 

Send for prices and specimens of all 

M&H Foundry Types. 
MACKENZIE & HARRIS, INC. 


659 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 














Ludiows - Linotypes 
As is, reconditioned or rebuilt. 
Good mats available for above 


Trade-ins acceptable—terms to suit 


MIDWEST MATRIX MART, Inc. 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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HOW TO SAVE MONEY 
ON DROSS LOSSES 


First; minimize dross by using type metals free of 
dross-producing oxides. Those are Federated Casto- 
matic® Type Metals, made by a patented process. 


Second; use fluxes judiciously so that the very mini- 
mum of good metal — it’s always tin that suffers 
most — goes off in dross. 


Third; trade your dross in, pound for pound at a 
modest cost, for Federated Mor-Tin® metals. Mor-Tin 
restores your metal to the correct lead-tin-antimony 
balance and sustains your casting quality. 


We shall, on request, send printed matter on any 
or all of the foregoing subjects. We have also an 
interesting booklet, ‘How to Save Money on Type 
Metals'’. And there’s always a Federated Service 
Man not far from you who'll be glad to discuss your 
type metal problems. 


Seddided Melate 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


In Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Aluminum, Anodes, Babbitts, Brass, Bronze, Die Casting Metals, Lead, Lead Products, Magnesium, Solders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust 
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Glass © armored 
tympan covers 
reduce static! 





Avoid Static Problems Like This 
With Spherekote Tympan Covers! 


Spherekote Tympan Covers Solve 
Static Problems—Runs Get Off 
the Press Faster! 


Press down time caused by static is reduced sharply with SPHEREKOTE 
Tympan Covers. Even troublesome stocks like gummed labels or onion- 
skin are off the press faster because SPHEREKOTE Tympan Covers support 
the stock on millions of tiny glass beads—actually reduce the total 
stock-to-tympan contact area and, consequently, reduce static! 

You'll benefit many ways when you put glass armored SPHEREKOTE 
Tympan Covers on your press. The glass armored surface allows per- 
forating without metal shims and prevents smear or smudge on fast back- 
ups. The precision controlled uniform caliper assures cleaner, sharper 
halftones, precise register on color and black and white. Investigate 
SPHEREKOTE Tympans—ask fora personal demonstration. Write: Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., Dept. DA-57, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


AOOUCT o, 


TYMPAN y 
COVERS > 


*eseanc™ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF | 


EREKOTE 


BRAND 


Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. General 
Export: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Onatrio, 
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BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 





* HOW TO COLLECT YOUR BILLS: Once upon a time 
there was a wise creditor—a printer, no doubt. After many 
attempts to collect, he wrote this note—and got his money 
promptly: “If you don’t pay up immediately, I'll tell all 
your other creditors that you did pay me.” 


* NEITHER RAIN NOR SNOW nor not even anything 
(sic—meaning that’s the way we wrote it) can stay the 
postman from his appointed rounds. But, oh boy, can they 
stay each other!! Postmaster General Summerfield can stop 
the U.S. mails and he did one Saturday last month. If he 
can do it merely by an edict, what other powers does he 
possess? Isn't it time somebody asked some questions? 

If an edict like that is permitted to stand unchallenged, 
the PG holds the power of life or death over a large num- 
ber of printing establishments. Because he threatened a ban 
on third-class mail, any number of printers said they would 
have to close their doors because most of their business 
came from direct mail. Fortunately for the printers, and 
thousands of others who might have been directly affected, 
the PG decided to rescind his order and third-class mail 
will continue to help pay the PO’s bills. 

Summerfield will still try for rate increases on first-, 
second-, and third-class mail, and he'll probably have some 


success, although not as much as he thinks. A good many 
Congressmen are pretty angry at him for using a blackjack. 


* DIFFICULT THINGS ARE DONE WITH EASE; the 
impossible take a little longer. Years ago, a student friend 
of ours thanked us for helping him to get out a college 
handbook. He wanted to buy us something to help us in 
our work. With tongue in cheek, we told him to get us 
a machine that would “read” a manuscript and auto- 
matically convert the copy into type. He took us seriously, 
then went into the service during World War II, wrote 
from the South Pacific that he had. never been able to find 
such a machine, and would we like something else. Of 
course, we wrote and told him that we had been kidding 
him. 

Now, we're not so sure the request was a silly one, 
although it may have seemed so at the time. In England 
the other day, an electronic reading machine was demon- 
strated to the press. It wasn’t the first such machine, we 
learned, but none of them ever passed beyond the labora- 
tory stage. 

We are more or less cognizant of the fact that each 
character of the alphabet has, or could easily be designed 
to have, a different surface area. It’s a relatively uncompli- 
cated procedure today to design an electronic device which 
will evaluate the black/white ratio of a pattern and create 





an electric impulse having characteristics directly asso- 
ciated with the pattern. The impulse, when suitably ampli- 
fied, could be made to operate a tape punching device and 
deliver a tape which could be fed straight to a linecasting 
machine. 

The catch is that such a reading machine would operate 
reliably only when offered perfect copy. Was there ever a 
printer who set type from perfect copy? Such material just 
doesn’t exist in this business! Any machine that would set 
type from copy printed from type already set would be 
pointless indeed! 

But this new machine in England is different. It does 
not recognize characters purely by face area differences. By 
electronic scanning, it evaluates also the relative position 
of the black and so acquires an electronic recognition of 
shape. 

Any deformation of character due to paper surface, paper 
soiling, lack of or uneven intensity of copy image will not 
affect the new machine’s ability to interpret the copy 
accurately. 

The operating speed of the present production pilot 
model is 120 characters per second and can be increased 
to 500 per second. That means the machine can scan a 
sheet of double-spaced pica typewriting in about three 
seconds. 

We're not in the least bit alarmed, however. In the 
present state of printing development, the machine has 
but little more than academic interest. Any machine that 
can produce coded tape or Monotype paper at two million 
letters an hour is not likely to fit into the printing industry 
which is geared to typesetting at 5,000 an hour in hot 
metal (remember, lead has to cool) or even faster in photo- 
typesetting. 

But we can relax and dream, can’t we? Cost? About 
$150,000, more or less—mostly more, we think. 


* VIRTUE-IS-ITS-OWN-REWARD DEPARTMENT: 
A comely young maiden, who had just graduated from a 
school of journalism, got a job as a cub reporter on a city 
daily. Her first story won the editor's approval, although he 
pointed out several minor inaccuracies. 

“Remember,” he told the girl, “it was Joseph Pulitzer, 
the great publisher, who declared that accuracy to a 
newspaper is what virtue is to a woman.” 

“That itself is not entirely accurate,” piped up the young 
reporter. “A newspaper can always print a retraction.” 


* MORE DAFFY DEFINITIONS: STUFFER—What 
you'd like to tell a nasty customer to do with the job. DEEP- 
ETCH—Where it’s difficult to scratch. More soon. 
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Every sheet is guide-line marked—10 inches exactly from the point of 
any arrow to any other, horizontally or vertically. Every sheet clearly 
shows caliper number. 

Result ... you can quickly and easily measure off the Tympan you 
need without waste ... you can maintain stock control at a glance. 

And of course there’s no guessing about famous Cromwell quality. 
Texture—freedom from high or low spots—toughness—resistance to oil, 
moisture and cleaning solvents—are absolutely uniform from one 
Cromwell sheet to the next. 

Prove it to your own satisfaction. Ask your paper merchant for a 
sample or mail the coupon, today! 


The best run for your money — Unconditionally guaranteed! 


CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4805 S. WHIPPLE STREET + CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
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Name Title 





CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4805 S. Whipple Street - Chicago 32, Illinois Company 


{'d like to test Cromwell Tympan in my make-ready. Address 
Rush sample at once. City Zone State 











Press size and make. Tympan sheet size desired 
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INTERTYPE SIX-MOLD DISKS 
ELIMINATE MOLD LINER CHANGES 


INTERTYPE time-proven Six-Mold Disks give 
you 50% more mold capacity than Four-Mold 
Disks. These two extra molds, which can be put 
to use at the turn of a wrist, provide the mold 
capacity needed to eliminate liner changes. 








Set up for body sizes that can range from 5 pt. 
through 48 pt. and using 30 pica liners in con- 
junction with a Mohr Intertype saw, an opera- 
tor can handle a tremendous variety of work— 
single or double column heads, text, classified 
and every kind of display including overhang 
slug grocery copy... without a mold change. 





The Intertype Six-Mold Disk is available with or without the Auto- Equip your Intertypes with Six-Mold Disks and 


matic Ejector Blade Selector. This automatic selector positions the ou will get more co r shi nin 
correct ejector blade whenever the operator puts a different mold y 8 : : P y set pe sh ft by tur 8 
into use. This saves time and prevents possible damage to equipment. mold changing time into typesetting time. 


KEEP AHEAD WITH INTERTYPE 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 360 FURMAN STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Boston 
In Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Company Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax 





Set in Cairo and Imperial families Mtertype is a registered trademark 





